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FOKEWORD 


The monograph of Dr. Nainar is the fruit of a courageous 
undertaking carried out with rauch ability and crowned with suc- 
cess. He has carefully collected all the references to índia and 
Indian aífairs which have heen made by early Arab geographers 
and subjected them to a thoroughly criticai study, which has en- 
abled him to determine how far they are related to one another 
and how far they rest upon independent authority; and in the 
course of this investigation he has succeeded in making some 
important corrections in the texts of these authors published by 
European scholars. This however is only a part of his work, 
though it is a fundamental part. His next task has been to pre- 
sent all the statements of the geographers in classified order, and 
to study them in detail These statements relate to the geography, 
the history, the social life, and the economic products of índia; and 
on all these subjecte Dr. Nainarh observations have thrown much 
new light. The imperfect knowledge of the Arab geographers and 
the corruptions which inevitably attend transliteration of foreign 
words into Arabic script often render the Identification of the names 
of Indian places, men and things extraordinarily difficult; but 
Dr. Nainar has done much to surmount these obstacles, and his 
work is one that must be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the study of an important side of Indian antiquities and of Arabic 
literature. 

School of Oriental Studieís, 

Vauilon Housc, Vandon Street, L. D. BarneTT. 

Loiitlüu, S.W. 1. 

23rd June, 1938. 





PEEFACE 


This is the íirst time an attempt has been made to present a 
compreliensive survey of the knowledge of índia possessed by 
Arab geographers with special reference to Southern índia. A 
few scattered papers have appeared from time to time, dealing 
with Arabs’ knowledge of Southern índia, but nowhere is there to 
be found any comprehensive accoimt presenting the sum total 
of all the Information given by Arab writers. 

In addition to the study of various books, rare Arabic manu- 
scripts, in tKe libraries of London, Oxford, and Paris, which. add 
to the particulars contained in the published works, notably in 
those of de Goeje, have been consulted and much original infor- 
mation has been gathered. 

The Arabicised forms of South Indian names of places and 
persons are so varied that it would have been difficult to make 
progress, but for the writer’s knowledge of Southern índia and 
of the Dravidian languages. 

This book was presented as a thesis for the University of 
London (Paculty of Arts) in fulíilment of the requirement for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is the product of two 
years residence in London, where I started work under the 
guidanee of Prof. H. A. R. Gibb; after his appointment to the 
Arabic Chair at Oxford, I worked under Sir K Denison Ross of 
revered memory. I am deeply indebted to them for their valu- 
able advice and suggestions. I must also express my heartfelt 
thanks to Prof. A. S. Tritten for his ready help whenever I was 
in need of it. 

I must not forget to acknowledge my gratitude to Miss O, 
Murray Browne, the Librarian, the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, for herunfailing courtesy and kindness during the period 
wHen I worked in the library. • ■ 

University Buildings, 

Triplicane, Madras, S. MuhAMMAP HuSAYN NaINAII, 

15Ü1 Jan, 1942, 
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INTRODUCTION 


What was knowu of Indian geography and ethnology from the 
earliest times and dtiring the iSrst ten or fourteen centuries of the 
Christian era may be found in the following sources: 

(1) Sanskrit authors. 

(2) Greek and Roman geographers. 

(3) Chinese Travellers and Annals, 

(4) The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. 

(5) Arabic Works of travei and biography. 

The allusions found in the ancient Hindu writers to the 
geography of their own land give only suggestions in connection 
with theological and other disquisitions. Some information, bew- 
ever, can be obtained of the division of the country into different 
kingdoms from scattered remarks ranging from the Vedic period 
onwards.^ 

The notions of the Greeks as to Indian geography were 
obtained mostly from hearsay and their geographical conception 
of the country was erroneous and distorted. The Greek and Latin 


1 The Rig Veda-1200 B.C. 

The Mahâbhãi’ata~5th century B.C. 

The Râmãyap~500 B.C, 

The Purânas like tlie Matsya Purina and Vâyu Purãria of the 4th 
centurrA,D. 

The Buddhist Jâtakas—4th century B.C. 

The Mahâvamsa-5th century A.D. ' 

Varâha Mihirah Brhatsainhitã“6th century A.D. ' ' ' 

The Works of Kãlidása, such as tlie Raghuvaihk and the drama, 
MãlavikâgnimitraMOO A.D. 

A. G.-4. 





2 ARABS’ KNOWLEDGE OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

geographers^ were mainly concerned with Northern índia and make 
very little mention of the South. Owing, however, to the great 
deíiciency of written records among the Hindus, the information 
to be derived from Greek and Latin literature is the Best available 
for the period to which it relates. 

Chinese travellers^ who visited índia from the earhest 
times have left some account of the country based on their per- 

2. The principal Greek and Latin authorities on Ancient Indian 
Geography arei- 


Hecataeus of Miletus 

549-486 B.C. 

Herodotus 

484-425 B.C, 

Ctesias 

cir. 400 B.C. 

Megasthenes 

cir. 302 B.C. 

Eratosthenes 

276-194 B.C. 

Hipparchus 

150-126 B.C. 

Straho 

B.C. 63-25 A,D. 

Pliny the elder 

23-79 A.D. 

Pomponius Mela 

cir 43 A.D. 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 

cir 80 A.D. 

Arrian 

cir 180 A.D. 

Marinus of Tyre 

2nd century A.D. 

Ptoleray 

2nd century A,D. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes 

cir,'560 A.D. 

The principal Chinese authorities are— 

1. Pan-Ku 

Ist century A.D. 

2. General Pan Ying, son of 

Pan-Chou and nephew of 

Pan-Ku 

2nd century A.D, 

3. Pa-Hien 

Betw. 399 and 414 A,D. 

4, Gunavarraan of Kashmir j a 

Buddhist monk 

367-431 A.D. 

5. Ma-tuan lin. His account of 
the embassies of South 
índia, in the sixth century 

A,D. 

6th century A,D. 


6. Dharma Gupta—a native of 
Gujarat, became a monk 
and went to China in 


590 A,D. His raemoirs. d. 619 A.D, 

7. Yüan-Chuang. 629-645 A,D. 
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sonal observations, and the Chinese annals also make mention of 
índia and its producís, and of certain embassies sent by South 
Indian kings to China. Such source.s furnish information over a 
period extending up to the íirst half of the eighth century A,D. 

In addition to the Information afforded by the Sanskrit writers 
and foreigners, a large íund of geographical information can be 
derived from archaelogical research, that is to say from inscriptions 
found in diílerent localities, from the records in temples, from our 
knowledge of the peoples, and above all from the literature of the 
main Indian languages. 

For a study of the geography and ethnology of ancient índia, 
therefore, we may consult sources foreign as well as indigenous. 
The present work confines itself ío an examination of the Arabic 
sources. 

It is well known that the commerce of índia with Greeks and 
Arabs was very extensive in the centuries preceding the Christian 
era. While we can get some idea of the country from the many 
accounts of the Greek and Eoman writers from the 6th century 
B.C, down to the 6th century A.D., there is naturally a complete 
absence of any Arah account of this period, though there are suffi- 
cient proofs to indicate that the Arabs were conversant from 
earliest times with Ceylon and the Coastal cities of índia. But the 
Arabs’ knowledge of índia from the pre-Christian era down to the 
6th century A.B. is a subject still awaiting the attention of scho- 
lars. 


8,1»Tsing. He reached índia 
hy the sea route in 671 
A,D, and wont hack the 
sarae way in 685 A.D. 
after a ten years’ atay at 

Naknda Universíty, 7th century A.D. 

9, Kia'-Tan the great Chinese 
geographer of the 8th 

century 8th century A,D. 


10. 
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Islam became the religion of the Arabs in the 7th. century A,D. 
This spiritual awakening was accompanied by tremendous consoli- 
dation among tlie Arabs, who were soon attempting to establish 
their supremacy by overthrowing their two powerful opponents, 
the Persians in the east and the Romans in the west. The first 
Muslim invasion of índia was in 711 A.D. under the command of 
Qásirn'' from Basra, and secured the temporary conquest of Sind. 
With the advent of Islam carne a great impetus for travei, com- 
merce and adventure, which persisíed until the 14th century when 
the Muslims receded into the background and lost their trade 
supremacy. 

During these seven centuries the Muslims were the chief car- 
riers by land as well as by sea. Many books relating to kingdoms, 
roads by sea and land, the fauna and flora of various countries, 
carne to be written at the instance of the ruling powers and by 
enthusiastic travellers. There are also many compilations of such 
Information by men of learning and leisure who, induced by love 
of knowledge of unknown countries, took pains to raeet and en- 
quire from many a traveller to distant lands. 

There are materiais available for this work from about the 
ninth to the fourteenth century A.D. Greek and Roman sources 
carry us only to the sixth century A.D., and first-hand Chinese ac- 
counts to the middle of the eighth century. After this nothing can 
be gathered except from Arabic sources imtil the dose of the twelfth 
century A,D. Then the Sung aimals of the Chinese make their ap- 
pearance and a century later we have Marco Polo’s account of his 
famous voyage. Thus during the iníervening period we are res- 
tricted exclusively to Arab writers; hence the importance of the 
present study. 

Some recent scholars have consulted Arabic autliorities in 
connection with their study oí Indian geography and ethnology, but 
as yet their conclusions have remained isolated. No attempt has 
been made hitherto to consolidate the sum total of'all the'infor- 


4, Muhamraad ibn Qâsira ibn Yüsuf ©aqafi, a cousin of ííajjâj ibn 
Yüsuf, Governor oí Baçra. 
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mation that can be obtained from these writers. Hence the pre¬ 
sent attempt to bridge this gap. 

But first it may be advisable to ask ourselves what was the 
Arabs’ conception of índia. For there is evidence in their accounts 
to show that it diífered considerably from our idea of índia today. 

For general purposes the contemporary scholar defines índia 
as Mid-Southern Asia. It falis naturally into two main divisions 
which form, as it were, two triangles with opposing bases, pxíà show 
differences in their physical structure. The apex of the northern 
triangle penetrates deeply into the interior of the Asiatíc continent 
where it is for the most part bordered by lofty mountains while 
the base is traversed by two great rivers which, rísing in these 
mountains, flow one to the east and one to the west. 

The second triangle forms a peninsula surrounded by the sea 
and contains mountains of moderate elevation, table-lands and a 
minor river system. Ancient writers regarded the Ganges as the 
natural division between the North and the South of índia. But 
the moderns, with more reason, divide it into these two triangular 
portions at a line drawn from the Narbada river on the west to the 
Mahanadi on the east. 

The Arabs, however, had no idea of any divisions of índia into 
North or South. They considered Sind as a sepai’ate country and 
had no clear idea of the geographical extent of the rest of índia. 
Of the many writers only six® give a general description of the 
country as a whole. This in itself argues some idea on their part 
of the vastness of the land with its many rivers and mountains. 

But these six and the other writers all mention many names of 
places in índia as they understood it. Some are in the north and 
some in the South, and while the majority lie on the peninsular 
coast on either side, some are in the interior. A glance at the map 
in whiclr all these places are markèd may give an idea of the índia 

known to the Arabs, which is the field of our study. 


6. Sulaymân, Ya'qübi, Ibnul Faqih, Mas'üdi, Qazwini, and Abul Fidâ, 
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As the present worli is concerned mainly with the Arabs know- 
ledge of the country south of the Narbada river, the names of pia- 
ces referred to are grouped under three categories, arranged each 
in alphabetical order. In the text, those places that are definitely 
known to be in Southern índia are given in one list. In another 
list are included those of doubtful situation. Those that are de- 
finitely Imown to be in the North are included in a third list in the 
appendix, although in all cases, the places mentioned by Birüni are 
not included. 

Of the original Ai'abic ,works‘‘‘ with which we are dealing, only 
the account of Sulaymãn and those of the writers after 1200 A.D. 
can be studied in the light of contemporary foreign accounts. The 
rest stand by themselves and we must accept them at their face 
value, though a comparative study of these accounts with available 
indigenous sources may be of great interest. 

The accounts of índia as gathered from diííerent writers may 
be classified under the íoüowing heads 

1. Geography. 

2. Ethnology. 

3. Kings and Kingdoms. 

4. Products. 

A criticai analysis and classification of contents under difíer- 
ent heads Show that these authors can be gathered under hve broad 
groups, though strict unity cannot be established among writers of 
one particular group. Eight writers from Ibn Murdâdhbeh to 
Mas‘üdi and Abul Faraj form one group; IçtaWiri, Ibn i^awqal and 
Maqdisi another; Birüni is in a class by himself; five writers from 
Idrisi to Abul Fida form another separate group, and Ibn Bapta 
also stands apart. 

The information dealt with under ethnology alfords ample 
justification for grouping together the íirst eight writers. A glance, 
at the analysis of details reveals each writeFs connection with the 
other members of the group, and the absence of this aííinity with 

’'See Appendix A. 
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the other groups indicates that times have changed and with them 
the interest of the succeeding writers. 

Sul(iymãn~~His Date. 

Some forty-íour sub-headings under ethnology include 
nineteen references to Sulaymãn, twelve to Abú Zayd, eleven to 
Ma.s'údi and to Ibnul Paqih; four to Ibn Rusta and to Ibn Khurdâ- 
#eh and three to Abul Faraj. Sulaymãn, Abü Zayd, Mas‘üdí and 
Ibnul Paqih may therefore be taken as the chief writers of this 
group, yet the points mentioned by Sulaymãn are often touched 
upon by Ibnul Faqih and Mas‘údi, sometimes by Ibn Rusta, and on 
rare occa.sions by Ibn Khurdãdjibeh and Abul Faraj. As the 
avowed purpo,so of Abü Zayd was to examine, correct and add to 
Sukymãn’s accoimt, he ha.s new information, though occasional 
Bímilarity is noticed between him and Mas'údi. 

Apart from the relationship of Sulaymãn with the succeeding 
writers in this group, this author has, neveríheless, some original 
Information which is neither repeated nor confirmed nor refuted by 
the writer.s, with the exception of Abü Zayd, who carne after him. 

All this points to the fact that the account of Sulaymãn is the 
earlie,st,--the foimtainhead of all knowledge of the East for the suc¬ 
ceeding generation of writers and readers in Arahic. 

This account of Sulaymãn is contained in the Silsiht-al- 
Tawãrílé, which was edited and printed hy Langles, in Paris, in 
the year 1811 A.D. from the only manuscript known to exist in 
Europe, This printed volume consists of two parts: the first part 
(pp. 1—59) is believed to be the account of Sulaymãn, and the 
second part (pp. 60-147) is without doubt the composition of a 
ceríain Abü Zayd. 

A dose study of the book inclines one to ask the foUowing 
questions: 

(1) Is the first part, the work of a single traveller ? (2) 
Is it by Sulaymãn? (3) Is the title “Silsilat-al-Tawârikh” a 

correct one? (4) Does the‘First book’ (Jjwiu^ují^jwith the date 
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237 A,H. mentioned by Abü Zayd in the opening of bis account® 
refer to pp. 1—59 of the printed volume? 

Although the examination of these issues does not strictly fali 
within the scope of the present study, a few observations may not 
here seeni out of place and they may form the basis for future re- 
search. 

A careful study of the first part (pp. 1-59) will show that 
t^e authorities are poted in three dilferent forms, in the third 
person plural íive times,^ íirst person singular five times,® and first 
person plural three times.® There is no indication in the text as 
to the identity of the individuais quoted. Sulaymãnhs name is 
mentioned only once,“ followed by an account, consisting of ten 
lines, of the Muslim qã;ã in Khâíifü (Canton). Then in the last 
line of the same page the “ informant ” changes, and the long nar- 
rative which follows, is put in the third person plural. After this 
v/e do not find Sulaymân’s name mentioned anywhere, nor any other 
evidence to suggest that he is the narrator in the whole account.^^ 


6. See text, p. 60. 

7. See text, pp. 14, 22, 23. 

8. See text, pp. 49,51, 52,55,57. 

9. See text, pp. 30,45, 46. 


10. See text, p. 14, line 4, , 

11, On page 13, “Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulaymãn en Inde et en 
Chine,” Ferrand says: 

"Le texte du manuscrit No. 2281 comprend deux livres. Le livre I a eté 
rédigé par Sulaymãn lui-meme ou par un scribe inconnu d’apres les 
récita du Marchand Sulaymãn, qui effectue plusieurs voyages en Inde et en 
Chine. A la page 51 du texte édité par Langles, il est dit que , Sulaymãn 
revit un faqir dans un endroit de Tlnde ou il Tavait vu une premiére fois 
seize ans auparavant.” 

jJJ yd ^ 

p. 51, Text. 

As the sentence is iormed in the first person singular, Ferrand thinks that it 
must refer to Sulaymãn. Bút tiiis passage oocurs on p. 51 while the actual 
piention of the name of Sulaymãn is on p. 15. In the intervening thirty-seven 



But a reading of these fifty-nine pages will convince anyone that 
the account is only a report from various persons, who may have 
travelled at clifferent periods and have given currency to their res- 
pective knowledge and experience. The contents of the book also 
justify such a conclusion, There is a good deal of general Informa¬ 
tion on the seas, the islands, the sea route from Sirãf to China, a 
description of the habits, government, religion, social customs, and 
national or tribal characteristics of the Chinese and the Indians. 
These detaila are given in the form of a report, a collection of 
facts and fancies which could have been gathered from merchants, 
travellers, sailors and adventurous men, rather than the genuine 
account of a single traveller. Nor were facilities lacldng for the 
collection of such infomation. Sir#® was a commercial port of 

pages the person of the narrative is changed many times. It is inconsistent 
with known conventions of the Arabic writing to conneot these two passages 
with the same source. 

12. SMf, is a town in Pérsia, on the Persian Gulf which flourished from the 
fourth lo the tonth century. The houses, of several storeys, were huilt of teak 
and other woods hrought from Zangbâr; it .was supplied with water from 
spríngs tapped in the mountain Djamm which dominates it from dose at hand. 
The creation of an emporium on the island of Qays ruined it by taking away 
its Indian trade. It had no adequate harbour, and the ships used to moor in 
an arm of the sea cight miles olí, to he sheltered from the wmd. 

Tire inhabitants were engaged in sea-trade and were sometlmes ahsent 
from home for years; tliey had amassed great wealth hy dealing in spices and 
other merçhandise. They had huilt sumptuous houses but they were noted 
for their voluptuousness and lack of serious thought. Sirãf was also the 
warmosfc place in the district, so hot, indeed, that one could not take a siesta 
there. Under the ‘Abbõsides it was the principal town of the district of 
Ardashir-Khurra ; it began to decline under the Búyidsj de,stroyed hy an 
earthquake which lasted seven days in 366 or 367 A.H. (977 A.D.); it was 
aíterwards robuilt, Its ruins may bo seen at Bandar Tãhirí. , 

A legend says that the mythical king Kai'Kã’üs when he tried to ascend 
the lieavens, íell down in Üiis country and asked for water and railk to he 
brought hira; this story has been invented to justify a popular etymology 
(Persian-‘.shir-‘milkV ãb—*water’. Aceording to Yâqüt, the merchants 
pronounced its name §hilãw, which is connected with the ahove etymology. 
Mention is also made of a spring of fresh water which existed here at the 
bottom of the saa,-Enci/cIopttedio of tsUm, Vol. IV, p, 444. 

A. G.'-2, 
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great importance; ships from Mia and the East Indies carne up to 
its quays, and amidst such a concourse of traders and trade news 
frora ends of the world, anyone who had the imagination could 
have composed an account bringing in all information current then 
whether new or old. The fací that Abú Zayd who exaníined the 
first hook never mentions Sulaymãn’s name, shonld not be lost 
sight of. Wor do we íind reference to his name in the writings of 
succeeding writers except in the hook of Ibnul Faqih who quotes 
Sulaymàn only once for the account of the sea route from Sírãf to 
China,But in the first book of Silsilãt-cií-TãwãTíkh the authority 
for this statement is not Sulaymàn. The information about the sea- 
route, in some respecís more ample than that quoted by Ibnul Faqih, 
is given in the third person pluraU^ Ibnul Faqih’s attribution of 
it to Sulaymàn is probably due to the fact that it immediately foh 
lows the passage on the Muslim qfeí at Khãnfü which is given on 
the authority of Sulaymàn. It may be observed also that in cer- 
tain details^® Kitãh-aUBiildãn of Ibnul Faqih in the edition edited by 
de Geoje seems to be inaccurate and incomplete. Even if it is granted, 
however, that Sulaymàn is the narrator of the whole account of sea 
route from Sirãf to China and that this forms a part of his very 
meagre narrative, it cannot be held as sufficient basis for the belief 
that he is the author of the whole of the first part (pp. 1—59).^® 

13, See Kitãb al-Bulten-Ibnul Eaqih, pp, 1143. > 

14, áíilsilaí-aí-Taiüãnlçfij pp. 14-21, 

15, Ibnul Faqih who generally follows the first book of Silsilat-al- 
TawãM says (pp. 15-16) that the péople of Hmd believe that the origin of 
their books is from Quinãr. This is contrary to the statement in Silsikf- 
d-Tawãrikh which says (p. 57): ‘The Chinese have no Sciences. In fact 
their religion was derived from Hind. They believe that the people of Hind 
erected idols for them. They also consider them as people of religion.” In his 
Kitãb ãthar~(ü~BiUd (p. 69) Qazwini quotes Ibnul Faqih for his information 
on the punishment for drinking in the kingdom of Qumãr, bUt this is not found 
in de Geoje’s edition of Ibnul Faqih. 

16, It is on this passage in Ibnul Faqih (p. 11) that Ferrand bases his 
arguinent that Sulaymàn is the narrator in the whole book of the first part of 
Silsilat-al~Tawânkh. See Notes de Geographie Orientale par Ferrapd-^ 
Jouml Asiatiqw, Janvkr-MarSj 1923, 


It may also be notieed that the fact Abü Zayd was commissioned 
to examine the reports is possibly the best argument against this 
Work being the narrative of a single traveller. 

What then was the title of the book placed in the hands of 
Abü Zayd for purposes of examination? As the title of Abü 
Zayd’s account is “ The second book of the Reports on China and 
Hind, the natural presumption is that the first book also had 
that name.^® The authority on which Langles, the editor of the 

raanuscript, arrived at the present title “ ” 

(Chain of chronicles) is that of a former owner of the manuscrípt 
who supplied the place of the missing pages with a íew introductory 
sentences. This title would however lead one to expect a work of 
history, which might of course contain much othér information, 

Abü Zayd says: “ I found the date of the (first) book as 237 
A.H.” (851 A.D.). Which is that hook ? If it refers to the first book 
as it stands in print, we do not fmd therein any mention of that date. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the first pages of the only known 
manuscrípt are missing, Thus in the absence of more positive 
evidence the condusion that the date found by Abü Zayd relates 
to pp. 1—59 oí the priníed volume raust remain only a conjecture. 
Assuming that it is the book intended by Abü Zayd the question 
arises whether the date refers to the date of acíual composition or 
the date of the copy, Here again clear evidence is lacking to 
establish that the year 237 A.H. refers to the date of composition, 

These considerations incline me to the view that there must 
have beeii some book, a compendiura of diíferent accounts by vari- 
ous travellers and navigators of different períods including Sulay- 
mãn, compiled by some writer wliose name and date are not known, 
It served as a source book of information on the east for subse- 
quent writers, because great similariíy is noticeable between the 


17- Text, p. GO. 

18, This view is aiready expressed by Reinaud in his Discom Pnliminaire 
ío the translation, p. XII, 
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facts mentioned in tliis book known to us, and those in the works 
of later writers sué as Ibnul Faqih, Mas^üdi and others. It must 
bave also held the ímagination of the people at large as the Am- 
hian Nights of a later period, and truly one does not fail to see 
in it the precursor of the wonderful stories of A Xhousdnã and 
One Nights. Hence the Boòk 1 (pp, 1-59) of Silsüat-al-Tawã- 
ríB edited by Langlés may be taken to represent the knowledge 
posseSsed by the Arabs from the éarliest times prior to 851 A.D., 
and for convenience will be referred to as the account of ‘ Sulay- 
mãn ’ in the course of this Work. 

. First Gkoup 

Eight writers from Ibn i^urdâdhbeh to Más‘üdi and Abul- 
Faraj form the íirst group. 

Ibn KhuréãMeh, 8i4r-8i8. A.D. 

Ibn ^urdá^beh, in his book draws up officialnotices of the 
principal trade rouíes, gives here and there passages of general 
interest, has a chapter on the East and on the Eastern route to the 
farthest point known. He is the íirst author to describe with a 
fair degree of accuracy the leading cities on the west coast of índia, 
even mentioning Conjeevaram on the east coast. As Director of 
Posts and Police in Media he had great facüities for ascertaining 
details about each particular he wanted to discuss, The suspicion 
^thatTie might have had access to Sulaymãn is partially coníirmed 
when we réad of his account of the Balharã. Sulaymãn was the 
first writer who stated that the ‘ BaUiarâ ’ is the title common to 
every member of that liue of sovereigns, like the title Kisrâ and 
such title,s and that it is not a proper name. Ibn aurdã^beh 
takes up this point and develops it further, adding more details 
quite in accordance with his professional calling. Sulaymãn says 
that the kingdom of the Balharã begins from the sea coast, com- 
prismg ihe country called Kamkam, and extends by land as far 
as China. Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, perhaps wishing to remove the 
vagueness of Sulaymãn, says simply that the Balharã resides in 
Kamkam, and gives the additional information that teak is grown 
in Kamkam. 
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Ibn ^urdãdhbeh has also other sources. He quotes Jãhi? 
and various travellers. He gives the description of the pepper 
plant as he heard of it from the navigators, 

Ya^qüU, 875 or 880 A.D. 

Ya qübi, as he himself says, started making his enquiries about 
various places and distances from an early age. Thus he writes 
mostly from knowledge gained by enquiry, He quotes from works 
of other writers. His information on South índia is vague and 
meagre, but his Fragmenta gives information on products. 

JhnulFaçiih, 902 A.D. 

Ibnul Faqih mostly follows Sulaymãn and occasionally quotes 
‘Abdullãh«ibn"‘Amr-ibn al-‘Ã?, 

Ihn Busía—vers, 903 A.D. 

Ibn Rusta may have had access to the writings of Sulaymãn 
and Ibn lihurdâiibeh. This can be ascertained from a reading of his 
account of the Balharã. He also quotes some writers by name, as 
Abü Abdullãh Muhammad ibn Ishâqi^ and others without men¬ 
tioning their names. He gives also some information not mentioned 
by anyone previously. 

Áhâ Zaydi 950 A,D. 

Abü Zayd, the nephew of the governor of Sirãf originally un- 
dertook the simple task of reading, revising, and re-issuing the book 
supposed to be the account of Sulaymãn. As he lived long after 
Sulaymãn, he is naturally led into a compilatíon of a supplementary 
account in which he corrects some mistakes of the older narratives 
and also records fresh accounts of travellers; like Ibn Wéab, 
besides including other details which he acquired by reading and 
questioning travellers to various countries. Abü Zayd was a con- 
temporary and friend of Mas‘üdi who had far better knowledge, 
however, There are several parallels between the accounts of the 
two writers. Mas‘údi met Abü Zayd in 303 A.H. and he acknow- 
ledges having derived information from hira, though Abü Zayd never 


19. See note on p.i7S in this book, 
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mentions Mas‘ü(Íi by name, but refers to him as a 'trustwortby 
person’. 

Hííts^üdí—943 and 955 A.D. 

Unlike the writers mentioned so far, Mas‘õdí was a great tra- 
veller. He visited successively Pérsia, índia, Ceylon, the lands of 
Central Asia írom Ferghana to the Caspian, the countries of 
Northern África, Spain and various parts of the Greek or Eastern 
Empire. He is generally reckoned to he an excellent observer and 
a ürst-rate coHector and transmitter of curious lore. But his 
account of bdia, particularly of Southern índia, does not give spe- 
cial indication of his originality. As a traveller he has acquired 
a great deal of original information, yet he identifies himself too 
much with Sulayniãn’s account. He also says that he met Abü 
Zayd al-!Hasan, of whom he speaks as a ‘a man of much information 
and intelligence ’, and learnt about the traveis of Ibn Habbãr and 
many other detaíls. Abü Zayd also was benefitted by the Informa¬ 
tion suppUed by Mas‘üdi. 

The great similarity between the accounts of Sulaymán and 
Mas‘üdi suggests that the latter might have had a copy of the so- 
called Silsüat-al-TawãnMi and incorporated: some of these points 
into his òwn book with other details which he had gathered írom 
his traveis. At the same time it is ciear that Mas‘üdi did not blindly 
Mow that book; for, he has given deMte information on points 
common to himself and Sulaymán. For example Mas‘üdi does not 
say that the title ‘ Balharã ’ meam king of kings’, But despite 
such instances, Mas‘üdi lacks independence and it is regrettable that 
he has repeated so many of the facís mentioned by Sulaymán. 
From such a traveller we should expect clear information, and in 
this respect he is disappointing. 

Ahuí Faraj—988 A.D. 

Abul Faraj has given us more original information on idols 
and òn various religious sects than any other writer before or aftér 
him. He quotes the Work of al-Kindi. He mentions sbme men by 
name, such as Muhammad Ibn Ishãq al-Warrâq, Abu Dulaf 
Yanbü'i; other áuthorities are cited without name but are quaMed 
as' írustworthy men ’ and he gives facts ascértained írom mendi- 
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cants. As his information is chiefly concerned with ethnology, he 
is grouped with the writers who deal principally with this. Apart 
from this, there is no justification for bringing him into this group 
as he i,s quite independent of these writers. 

Tíius the knowledge of the writers of this period—from about 
tlie ninth century A.D. to the raiddle of the tenth century A.D.- 
on índia does not appear to be very superior from the point of view 
of geography, though their facts on ethnology aíford interesting 
reading, 

Second CnotTp 

The second group of writers includes I?talíhri, Ibn ^awqal and 
Maqdisj. Their period (lOth century) coincides with the domestic 
revolution wHch transferred the military power of the ‘Abbásides 
to their Turkish mercenaries. Tliough the political coherence and 
persístence of the Arab race had already begun to wane, its intellec- 
tual vigour did not slacken. After this period the leadership of 
scientific interests, especially geographical, now falis more and more 
into the hands of strangers írom foreign countries, men who were 
not Arabs by blood, who were indêed religious but not political sub- 
Jects of the Caliph. Bírürn, the greatest geographer of the next 
group is a Client of the Sultan Mafciüd of GKazna, and a Persian 
hy race. It is during this period that we observe the development 
of a liíerary geographical school whicH was to exert a lasting influ- 
ence on ..succeeding generations of writers, Muslim as well as Chris- 
tian, Arah:, and Muslim writers of this period were steadily be- 
coming more and more scientific and thorough as the contents of 
their books indicate. Though their works are still based to a large 
extent on those of the earlier writers, yet they arn enricheà by the 
knowledge gained hy later conquests and greater intercourse with 
foreign countries. Most of the writers of this era were travellers 
themselves. But the members of this group are distinguished from 
those of the foregoing one in that they paid very little attention to 
non-Muslim countries, such as the countries and islands in the far 
east, or to the various legendary stories. TIius we miss in their 
writings the details which we can gather from Sulaymán and later 
from Mas‘üd! and Abuí Faraj on the Indians, their habits, customs, 
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religion and religious sects. Again the lack of interest in non- 
Muslim countries explains the scanty information on índia that we 
can obtain from these writers. They' speafc mostly of Sind, and 
Hind indeed is given a subordinate place in their writings and is 
dealt with under the chapter on Sind. 

I^talãri—950 A,D. v 

Istalíhri shows his acguaintance with the works of previous 
writers, but oífers new information on the points touched on by 
older writers and thus testifies to the spirit of the new age, 

Ibn Hawqal-~975 A.D. 

Ibn líawqal follows Istalíhri in all points, even in the plan of 
discussing Hind under the section on Sind. But, at times, he is 
content to repeat previous writers. ‘ The title Balharã is a common 
title ’ is not found in Istaldiri but in Sulaymàn and Ibn i^urdãdh- 
beh.' 

MaqídíSí— 985 A.D. 

Maqdisi also is indebted to some of his predecessors such as 
Ibn Khurdádhbeh, yet he seems to be more independent. He 
does not mention the Balharã at all From his account of Wayhind 
(Wohind) we understand that he gathers his information from 
wandering íaqirs and travellers who had acíually visited these 

places and whom he believed to be trustworthy. 

, Third Group 

B»i-973-1048. A.D, ^ 

Though Birüni is one of the best writers of the tenth century 
^ whose characteristic .feature has been noticed under the second 
group of writers, yet he must be considered as in a class by himself. 
He has nothing, in common with the Muslim writers of his períod. 
His Works are far ahead of those of his predecessors. His famous 
description of índia is unparallelled. He is not surpassed in the 
field of his study by anyone either before or after him, He is inde¬ 
pendent in his thoUghts about religion and philosòphy. He always 
comes forward courageously as a Champion of His own convictions. 
His interests in índia, Indian Science, espeqially Indian philosophy 
and the general tendencies in his works were the chief causes that 
hindered the study of Birüni by the sucçeeding generation, 
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Birüni is left out in the present scheme of study for the follow- 
ing reasons, He is not referred to by the writers coming after him 
until the time of Abul Fidã. Even he refers only to, his Qãmn for 
the purpose of quoting longitudes and latitudes, Secondly his 
works on índia have been most ably translated and published by 
Dr. Sachau. Finally, the most important reason is that his works 
on índia contain only a sketch of South índia and the Southern sea, 
He has no information on the people of South índia, their religion 
and culture. He is particularly silent on Saivaism and 
Vaishnavism, the two great religious sects of the extreme south of 
the Indian península. 

Fourth Group 

The writers from Idrisi to Abul Fidã form the fourth group of 
writers, 

The years preceding the time of Idrisi were less bril- 
liant; they witnessed events which disturbed the ideal unity of 
the Islamic world. Its easíern half was invaded about 1050 A.D. 
by the Seljuq Turks, while in the west, the island of Sieily, a greater 
portion of Spain and a few places on the African coast were con- 
quered by the Christian rulers. Thus the Islamic world lost its 
political strength, though this reappeared for a short while in 
the struggle against the Criisaders. 

Idn'sI-1154 A.D. 

The most brilliant author in this group is Idrisi He wrote his 
book on geography at the instance of King Koger of Sieily who had 
sent in all directions for information to be incorporated in his study. 
He cites in his preface the various authors^° whose works he had 
employed in the compilation of the book. As Idrisi wrote under 
royal patronage he had great opportunities. He had ample facilities 

j i (//iíJiyujfiu-ji:/ 
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for gathering information. He might, therefore, have composed a 
Work with greater criticai jiidgraent, Unhappily his mental Out¬ 
look was strictly limited by the spirit of Hs age. He simply re- 
peats Ibn Murdã^beb. in bis statement about tbe caste system of 
Indians, with few alterations. Perhaps the same. system might have 
continued írom the time of Ibn i^urdãdhbeh to Idrisi. But it is 
highly doubtful whether the kingdoms and the line of kings in 
índia, especially in South índia had remained intact since the days 
of Ibn Murdãdhbeh and his group of writers. Idrisi repeats the 
Balharã story as found in the íirst group of authors with, as usual, 
some additional information. Ibn i^uxdã^beh lived in 
the ninth century. Idrisi worked at the court of the 
Norman King Roger II of Sicily (1101-1154). The 
early history of South índia shows, during these periods, great 
changes in kingdoms and the line of kings. But the accounts of 
these kings by the Arab writers like Sulaymãn, Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, 
Mas‘üdi and Idrisi who lived in difíerent times from about the ninth 
to the íwelíth centuries A.D. do noí change. The same Balharã, 
the king of kings, originally stated by Sulaymãn, is retained in the 
accounts of the Arab authors right up to Idrisih time and to some 
extent even to the period of Dimishqí. Idrisi never pauses for a 
nioment to eqnsider whether the statements made by his predeces- 
sors were correcí and whether they are current and true in his 
time, Instead he models his accounts on his predecessors’ though 
he always gives a certain amount of additional information. Hence 
it is difificult to find much to praise in his work* although it contains 
ample information. 

A study of Idrisíh account of Mia shows that he is dependent 
to a great extent on his predecessors, especially the first group of 
writers whom he amplifies with greater details but without criticai 
analysis. Further he does not give much proqf of his knowledge 
of the Içtai^i group and he does not seem to have known Bírüm’s 
Works. 

yãgílí-m94229 A.D. 

Yâqüt has compiled his big geographical dictíonary whích con¬ 
tains all geographical names in alphabetical order, and its interest 
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is both geographical and hiographical. The portions that pertain 
to índia show that they are chiefly hased upon the account of Abü 
Dulaf. Yâqüt is peculiarly interesting in the present study in that 
he is the first to give us the names ‘ Malibãr ’ and ‘ Ma‘bar ’, though 
the name ‘ Manihar ’ is already known to us through Idrisi. 

QfôiüM—1203-1283 A.D. 

Qazwini is the author of a cosmograpKy and geography. His 
accounts show that he follows Yâqüt for the most part quoting the 
same source, Ahü Dulaf. Sometimes he takes information from 
Ibnul Faqíh, a writer of the first group. Thus the facís we leara 
from Sulaymãn to Idrisi are not found in these two writers who have 
more in common hetween them, and give new information, 

Dimishq?— vers 1325 A.D. 

Dimi^qi is a better and more original geographer. There are 
references in his Book to the works of Mas‘üdi, Ibn Hawqal and 
Yâqüt, yet his account contains some amplifications, as does IdrisTs, 
but unlike the latter author, he does not enlarge the points men- 
íioned hy the earlier writers. He has totally new names of places, 
and accounts not found in any of tHe previous writers. Indeed his 
list of place names on the West coast is the biggest, He is the first 
to divide Ma‘bar into small and big Ma‘bars. On the wHole he 
shows clear conceptions of Guzarat, Malabar and Ma‘har, though 
there is some confusion in his account of Guzarat. DimisKqi does 
not seem to have known the earliest works, like that of Ibn 
Khurdãdhbeh, for he does not mention Sandãn, nor associate 
Kamkam with teak,-™facts which were so popular with earlier 
writers. He does not show acquaintance with Idrisi’s works. 

The ahove considerations show that Dimi^qi is more original 
and painstaking in collecting information from various sources, 
The references in his book to a large number of the works of other 
writers give us an idea of the sources of his information. 

AWFi(ífl-1273-1331 A.D. 

The works of Abul Fidã, though well-known, are based upon 
earlier works. He derives his information on índia chiefly from 
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I í Ibn Sa‘íd, Idrisi, ‘Azlzl^i and Birüni and from various travellers. 

^ ^ He quotes longitudes and latitudes from the and atwãlP 

i I It may be observed in conclusion that, of the íive writers in 

i íhis group, làlsi and Dimishqi are the only two who give additio- 

nal information on índia. 

Fifth Group ' 





Ibn Baílwfa—vers 1355 A.D. 

The geographical literature produced subsequent to the last 
group of writers caiinot claim^any great originality except for per- 
sonal accounts of travellers which had become more numerous by 
this time, The best Imown in connection with our study is that of 
Ibn Battúta who journeyed all over the Muslim world and farther 
eastward to Ceylon and the Maldives. 

By the time we come to know Ibn Battúta, we have the 
accounts of many European travellers to the East. A study of the 
Arabiç sources alone for the account of the geography and history 
of South índia will not therefore be very beneficiai. For this 
reason the works of Ibn Battüta are not included in the present study 
though the materiais furnished by him have been used to advant- 
age wherever necessary. 


21. Çasan b, Abinad al-MuhaÚabi (41h century) oomposed his book al- 
Masilik wíd^Mmúlík for the Fãtimide ‘Aziz billah. It is, therefore, also 
known as Kitâb-al-‘Azizi. Otto Spies: An Amh account of Mia in the four- 
feeníh ceníury, p, l2, 

22. Al-Qãnün al-Mas‘üdi by Birüni (died 448 A.H./1056 A.D.). The 
qãnün is the inost valuafele work for astronomy and geography written in the 
middle ages. Birüni was the íirst who fixed the longitudes and latitudes of 
towns with a degree of accuracy which, when the namea are transferréd to 
maps, gives us a picture of the country conoerned, 

23. Kitàb al-Atwil, the author of which is not known, Hãjii ^álífa II, 
(263 A.H.), does not mention him either, but points out that the greatest 
part of information given in the book is wrong and incorrect according to 
the stateraent of Birüni, The book is made use of by Abul Fidà. See Otto 
Spies, pp. 11,13, 
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GEOGRÁPHY 



GEOGRÁPHY 

(a) General Description 


Sk writers, Sulaymãn, Ya‘qübi, Ibuul Paqih, Mas‘üdi, Qazwini 
and Abul Fidã, give a general description o£ tbe country as a 
whole, but tbe details they supply have notbing in common among 
them, thougb Ibnul Faqih follows Sula 3 nnãn in saying that Hind 
is more extensive tban China. 

It is evident from all tíiese accounts that the Arabs considered 
Sind as a separate country and not as a part of índia, and that for 
them ‘ Hind ‘ included all the islands in the East Indies. 

Sulaymãn; 

The country o£ Hind is more extensive than China, several 
times bigger than that, but China is more populous, The rivers of 
these two countries are big and some are bigger than our rivers. 
There are many deserts in Hind, but in China it is cultivable every- 
where, 


Ya‘qüU : 

The world is divided into seven igííms. The first iqlim is 
Hind.^ Its boundary on the east is the sea and the land of China 
and it extends as far as Paybul, on the side of Tráq, up to the 
strait of the sea, which is between índia and the ]Hijãz. 

Ibml Faqíh j 

AbduUãh ibn ‘Amr ibn al As^ says that the image of the earth 
is composed of five limbs ........ The right wing is Hind. The 


1. S. ílijãz. 3, Mi?r, 4. ‘Irâq. 5. Büm, 6. Hag and Magog. 
7. China. 

2. Corapare:-- 

Nuwayri-Nibãyat-al-Arab, Vol, I, p. 208. 
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country of Hind is more extensive than Ohina, several times bigger 
than tliat, but China is more populous. 

Mes^üà: 

Hind is a vast country, having many seas and mountains. It 
horders on the country oí Zâbaj (Java), the kingdom of the Maha- 
râj, who is the king of the islands and whose dominions separate 
Hind and China, and are considered as part of Hind. 

Hind extends, on the side of the mountains, to Khurâsãn and 
Sind as far as Tibet. Then comes the coast of Sind wherein is 
Daybul írom which begins the coast of Hind up to the country of 
Barúz ; thence one uninterrupted coast stretches as far as China, 
partly cultivated, partly waste. 

QazwM\ 

Hind is a vast country containing many wonderful things. It 
extends for a three months’ journey in length and two months' 
ia width. It has many mountains and rivers. It is associated with 
very good vegetation and wonderful animais. Merchants only 
touoh the Coastal land, and hardly anyone from our country has 
reached the interior. Hind and Sind are said to be two brothers 
of the son of Tawqir ibn Yaqtün ibn Çãm ibn Nüh.^ 

AhMí Fidã: 

Hind: Its boundaries are on tíie west, the sea of Fãrs, which 
ends with the limits of Sind and adjoining lands; on the south, 
the Indian Ocean; on the east, the deserts which separate Hind 
from Ohina; and on the north the land of the Turks, 

Some navigators say that Hind consists of Jazrãt, Manibar and 
Ma‘bar. 


3, This is a typical Arab invention. The Arahs, a wandering race, 
with no ties to any particular land or country, are united primarily by a 
general pride in their tribe. They naturally imagine that Üie name of 
every country is that of the trihe and are at great pains to discover the 
genealogy and the patriarch of the tribe. 


(b) List of Places in Southern India 


Abã0 : 

Dimishql mentions this as one of the seven places in the big 
Ma‘bar. 

Ato?®: 

Dmisjiql mentions this place as one of the cities on the west 
coast before Sübãra. 

Bãbattan ^: 

Ibn KhurdãMeh : Those who follow the way by land from 
Bullín will reach Bãbattan in two days. Eice is produced here and 


4. Paris y>bl (foot-note in Mehrenb edition). 

R. If any value could he attached to the order in which these places 
are mentioned, by Dimishçti, dhflíü should be sought for before Tondi in 
Palk’s bay. 

Perhaps it may be identiíied with Adirãmpaítana-ín, seven ralles south- 
east of Pattukõttai in the north-west corner of Palk’s Bay and at the 
western end of the great mud swamp that extends as far as Point Calhnere. 

The Tanjore District Gazetteer (Vol. I, p. 251) says that the name 
Adirãmapattanani is a, contraction of Ati-vira-rãma-pattapam, the place 
having beeh founded by the Pândyan king Ativlra-Râman (1562-7). It 
need not be supposed from this statemení that tíie place is of later growth. 
It might have been an important port hefore and hence attracted the atten- 
tion of the Pândyan king. Even to this day it is an important sea-port 
and trading town. The trade is chiefly with Ceylon. 

5. Bombay. 

Compare i " At Balbun the route divides; following the shore it íakes 
two days to reach Bâs, which is a large place where you oan take passage 
to Sarandip. From Bâs to Saji and ‘ Askân is two days’ journey." Ibn 
Kl}urdàdhbeh~Elliot, Vol 1, pp, 15-16. 

R, Por a discussion of the place, see mder Buddfattãn, 

A. G.—4. 
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is exported to Sarandib, (Ceylon). From Bãbattan'' to Sinjli and 
Kabashkân is one day’s distance. 

Baní-Batm ^: 

Ibn-Hawqal mentions Bani-batan as one of the cities of Hind 
after Saymür. 

BarqaW : 

Dimishqí says that the city of Barqali is situated at the month 
of the river al-Kank^® on the coast of the sea, 



7. Bãbattan^i Text, p, 63. F. Note (g) A.h,I. 

mox s. p., B, utroque loco . , Quaraquam scripserit Sprenger p. Sl. 

(Am 23 August befandèn wh’ ims Bãs gegenuber) tamen non dubium 
est, eum ita scripsisse conjectura. Nam abbreviatio est nominis quod Cos- 
mas scribit Pudopetana, Conte Buffetania (Beudifetania) vid, Yule, Cathay, 
p, 448, 453. Apud Edrisi 1,179,184 respondet J, apud Nowahi 
(Ajaibul-Hind, ed. v.d. Lith. p. 281) ^ 1 apud 

Ibn Batuta IV, 82 tamen non idem locus est, sed vicinus. 

Portasse a nostro non diiíert '(Ajaibul Hind, p. 276), Dimasehki 173, 

5 a f. habet^lj,)'’^, et paullo ante • 

Perrand has omitted this place, 

‘'Bâs”Elliot,p. 16. 

8. : ^ hujus loco iJ^) habet. Gildemeister nomen 

componit cum urbe Malabarica ’(AbuI Fida) Potius conferatur 

(jXj Djih Numa p. 196,8 a.f., 199,3.” Ibn. pfawqal p. 227 f. note (h). 

' ' ' , , , , 

R. See under Buãdfutíãn, 

See Ibn Hawqal, p. 227 and foot note, 

cK/-. 

10. The river Ganges. Evidently it is a mistake on the part of 
Dimièqi to bring in the Ganges to the South. 

R. Barqali may be identified with Bhatkal oi Smgaãi, twenty- 
five miles south of Honawar. Tlie town is about three miles from tíie 
mouth of Üie river, which at high water is navigable by boats of a half 
to two tons. No vessels but coasters visit the port. The want of good 
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Barus^^: 

Four writets, Mas'üdi, Mrisi, YSqüt and Dimidiqi, make men- 

tion of the place Barúç .^2 

MaMi: From Daybul begins the coast of Hind up to the 
couníry of Barü? whence the Barüzi qanna“ has its narae. 

Idm gives more detailed Information. Barüj is in the second 
climate; it is a large, handsome town, welkbuilt of bricks and 
plasíer, The inhabiíants possess great perseverance; they are rich 
and engaged in trade; they íreely enter upon speculations and em- 
bark on distant expeditions, Bãrúj is a port for vessels coming 

from China as it is also for those from Sind. 


Communications with Mysore and the country above the jSahyadris has 
di’iven away trade, Though the town is now in a State of decay, no town 
on the Canara coast shows more signs of prosperity in the past. None 
have such well-walled gardens and houses, strong and extensive embank- 
ments and so raany remains of carved masonry, Bomhay Gazetteer, Vol. XV, 
pt. n, pp. 266-67. 

In 1321 A.D. Priar Jordanus notices after the Kingdom of Maratlia, a 
Saracen king of Batigala. Bombay Gmtíeer, Vol XV, pí. II, p. 271. 

Idrisi Ms. Púc, 3750®-»^ • y Idrisi Ms. Gr. 42 
Yãqüt 
Dimishqi 

. Nuwayrl, pt. I, p. 237. 

Barüh (Barüoh/Broach) and Barús-Elliot, Vol, I, pp, 86-7. 

R. This is identified with Broach, 

12. Ships from the western countries carne, according to the author 
of the Periplus, to Barugaza or Bharukachchha, the modem Broach; and 
ihe merchandise brought hy them was thence carried to the inland countries. 
Onyx stone in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cotton, muslinsi 
mallow, ooloured cottons and other articles of local production from Tagara* 
were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence exported to the West.’ 
Barly liistory of the DeJckan-Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 1895, p. 42. ' 


13. Cinnabar—Mas*üdi-Sprenger, 
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From Barüj to Saymür is a two days’ journey, while the dis- 
tance to Nalirwãray^ is eight mar^das^^ Ly land. Opposite the 

sea-port town of Barüj lies the island Malaq which 

produces pepper in large quantities. From this island to Sandãn 
is two days’ journey. From Barúj along the coast to Sindabúr is 
four marJ^das.^'^ 

Yãqút: The gulf which begins after Kanbãya extends as far 
as Barwa?, a big City. 

Dimishql: The city Barüç has a vast territory with four thou- 
sand villages. It is situated on a bay where the tide ebbs and 
flows, which extends for two days’ journey. There is an abundant 
supply of pepper and bamboos here. 

Thus it seems apparent that the accounts of these four writers 
have little in common between them, 

Bãsnlr^®: 

Ahul Fidã: From Hannür to Bãsrür, a small town, and be- 
hind Bãsrür is Manjarür, 

14. The journey to Nehrwãrah lies through flat country where people 
travei in carriages on wheels, In all Nehrwãrah and its environs there 
is no other mode of travelling except in chariots drawn by oxen under the 
control of a driver. These carriages are fitted with harness and are used 
for the carriage of goods. Between Barüj and Nehrwãrah there are two 
towns one called Hanãwal, the other Dülaqa. Dülaqa is on tlie banfcs of 
a river which flows into the sea, forming an estuary, on the west of which 
stands Barüj, the name of which is also pronounoed Barü?. ídrisiMss. 

15. ‘Eight days,’Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 87. 

16. IdrM Ms. Gr. 42, Bodieian Library. 

“Mullan’Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89. 

17. ‘four days’, Elliot, Vol I, p. 89. 

18. 

R, It is Bãsrür, the Kanarese Basuri, “ the town of the waved- 
leaf flg troe.” (Hohson-Johson, p. 45), 

Bãsrür is at a distance of four miles from Coondapoor, east, It Was 
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Biyyardãwd ^^: 

Abul Fidã : Biyyardãwal is the qasba of Msíhãv ; it is a 
city where the Sultan of Ma‘bar resides. Horses are imported here 
from other countries. 

Budãfattãé’>: 

After Jurfattan, Dimishqi mentions Dahfattãn and Buddfat- 
tãn, 


once a large walled town with a fort and temple and is mentioned as an 
important trading place by all íhe /geographers, Arabs and others by the 
names of Bracalor, Brazzalor, Bracèlor, Baoelor, and. as Abu-sarur by 
Ibn Batfüta. It is interesting to note that Abul Fidã has used the correct 
form. 

Though now alraost deserted, the walis and watergates of the city 
still remain in a good state of preservation, 

A Rãni of Bãsrür is mentioned by Feriría as having paid her 
respects to Sankara Nayak, a Yãdhava king of Dêvagiri, eariy in the 14th 
century. In the sixteenth century, Coondapoor or lower Bãsrür became a 
possession of the Portuguese, and early in the eighteeiith century a Duích 
factory was also established there. 

Bãsrür is also supposed by some to be the Barace of Pliny, 

See Mmal of South Cmra District, Vol. ÍI, p. 242 ; May anã 
the my thither, Vol IV, p. 73; Journal of Bengal Asiatic Sodety, Vol. XV, 

p. 226. ■ 

19. 

R. see under Ma’bar, 

, . 41 » . . ' ■ 

20. p. 173. Foot-note on the same page: “Les trois 
mnscrts, om,, les deux noms sont ecrits dans le mnscrt. de Par 

Vl' 

^j^[,Ibnlúurdá^ibeh. 

Jbn ^awqal, 

R, It is Valarapattanam, or Baliapatam or Azhikkal, a thriving 
Mappilla town, five miles from Cannanore on the coast road, a minor port. 
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Buíli#: 

Ibn Khurããbeh: Bullín is reached aíter two days’ jour- 
ney from Mulay. At Bullin, the way parts into two, one con- 
tinuing by sea and the other by land. Those who follow the way 
by land from Bullin will reach Bâbattan, proceeding thence to 
Sinjlí and Kabashkãn, to Kúdãfaríd, to Kaylkãn, Lawã and Kanja, 
to Samandar, to Úrnashin and íinally to Abina. 


of some importatice, and a station on the South Indian Railway. It is situa- 
ted on tlie south bank of the river of the same narae dose to its mouth. 

The íown is rich in Malayalam and Mapilla traditions. Vallabha 
Perumâl, the eleventh of the Perumãls, here found a Ungam and built a 
shrine over it and a fort to protect it on the banks of the Neytãra, as the 
river was then called. Valarapattanam was his chosen seat and the resi- 
dence appointed by him for the kings of Kerala. In Chêramãn Perumâlb 
time it was, with Trikkariyür and Tirunãvãyai, one of the three holy places 
of Malabar. Subsequently it became one of the principal places of the 
Kõlattiri Râja. Gazetteer of the Makhar and Anjengo Districts, Vol. I, 
p . 399, Chirakkal Taluk. See foot-notes under Bãhattan and Banibattan, 

Yule who discusses at length the medieval ports of Malabar indicates 
with some aocuracy the locality, but he is not definite in his condusions, 
He says, "the name is not found,in modern maps, but it must have been 
neai' the Waddakarre of KeiÜi Johhston’s.” See Yule, Cathay anã íhe my 
fhiíher, Vol. IV, pp. 76-77. 

We learn from Ibn Battüta that Jurfattan, Dahfattan and Budfattan 
were under the sway of Kuwayl one of the most powerful sultans of Mala- 
bar. 


21. Text p. 63. 
^ et ^ 


Uí 

.OC-b . Foot note (c) Sic A.h.l.c. voc., mox 
B.h.L ^ infra, ^ < 


Blliot—Ibn íUiurdã^beh—p, 15, “From Mali to Balbun is 2 days’ 


journey.” Foot note 8. “Balin in the Paris version.” 


Idrisl. poc. Graves. Idrisi. 

‘Balbak,’ EUiot, Vol. I, p. 89, 


“Celui qui veut allcr a la Chine se rend, apres avoir quitte Bullin,” 
f,n. 6, p. 26; ^ p. 43; du meme ouvrageifDe Bullin a Sirandib, une 

journee), /‘Bullin est done situe a une journee de Ceylan.” Ferrand; 
Vol I,p. 26. 


Those who take the way from Bullin by sea will reach Saran- 
dib after a day’s joumey, or, according to another version, afíer 
two days’ journey,®^ 

msv. From Sandãn to the island Balíq, he says, is two 
day’s journey. Baliq is (a big island and is populated) P It pro* 
duces many2í cocoanuts,^® bananas and rice. It is here that vessels 
change their courses for dilferent islands of the (Hind) Indies, 
From Balíq to the place called great abyss^® is a distance of two 
days; from Balíq again to the island Sarandib is a journey of one 
day or more, 


22. Then follows the description of the sea route to China 

"Those who wlsh to go to China from Bullin, go to Sarandib, then leaving 
that island to the left, proeeed to the island of Nakbllüs at a distance of ten or 
íifteen days' journey, hence to the island of Kalah, thence to Bãlüs, an island 
sltuated to the left of Kalah at a distance of two days’ journey, thence to the 
islands of Jâbah, Síjalâhit, Harlaj which are reached at a distance of two 
parasangs. Then they touch the island of Mãyt which is not very far from 
Jâbah. Proceeding from Mãyt they reach the island of Tayüma sltuated to 
íhe left of it. Thence they proeeed to Qklr and ihence to ?anf (Champa) 
joumeying on the coast for three days. Thence they go to Lúqin, 
This is the flrst station in China, at a distance of one hundred parasangs by 
land and sea from Sanf. From Lüqln tiiey continue to Khãnfü, after four 
days’ joumey by sea or twenty days’ journey by land. Ibn Khurdãdhbeh 
pp, 66-69, ■" “ ’ 

23. Ellíofs version omits this 

24, Elltot omits this 

25, Elliot adds 'figs’ after cocoanuts 



R. Bullin may be an island near Saymür. 

It appears from the accounts of the two wrlters that Bullin is a 
very important station, the conneoting link between the east and west 
coasts of the Indian península and also the station from where the travellers 
started to China via Sarandib, (Ceylon). 

Professor Mlnorsky suggests, on the authority of Dr. Bamett that 
Bullin is Balíapatam, in Chiralckal Taluk, Malabar Pistrict, see ^udücUcth 
'Âkm, Translated by V. linorsky, p. 243, 


See Elliot, Vol. I, p, 89, 
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Comtry of Bulwãn ^’’: 

Dmiskqí : The country of Bulwãn adjoins the land of Habãr 
on the western side on the coast of the sea. Of its cities, the 

following are mentioned) Dhabüh, on the coast, the city 

Sakbis and the city Sindãbür 

. Sindábúr is the qasbct. 

The country of the Cõks^^i 

Dimishqí refers to the country of the Cõlas and says that it 
includes the small Ma‘bar and the big Ma‘bar, both lying on the 

coast, Goods are carried to these placesjrom the west. 

Díihfnttún^^’< 

Aíter Jurfattan, Dimisiq? mentions Dahíattãn and Budfattãn. 


27. 

R. Bulwãn may be identified with Sflí/dW, which formed one of 
the four boundaries of the Hoysãla kingdom, the other three being Alava- 
kheda, Talakãd and Sãvimale. For further details ,see Saletore, Ancient 
Karnataícfl, Vol. I, p. 269, 

28. See under Kingdom (Saylamãn), and under Ma‘bar, 

29. ms. has cJ IbuP .> Refer to footnotes under 
Budfattãn. ^ 

R. Dahfattân is Damíldam (Dharmapattanam) ‘the place of charity’ 
an island formed by the junction of the Tellichery and Anjarakkandi rivers 
iust north of Tellichery town. It is sacred to lhe Malayâtis as the place 
where Chèramãn Perumâl took his last íarewell of Malabar and sailed for 
Meoca. Here according to Mifaí-al-MwjftMw, DMr 

founded one of his nine mosques, but not a trace of the buÜding remains. See 
Gasetteer of the Malahar and Anjengo DUirkts, Vol. L p- 422. 

Ibn Battüta gives a difíerent account. “At Dahfattan,” he says, 
" there is a great hã’m and a cathedral mosque, which wero built by KuwayTs 


Farthãla 

/ « 


Dttqíto®®: 

It is mentioned by Dmishqí as one of the cities of big Ma‘bar 
before Tandã (Tliondi). 

Dawq^^: 

It is mentioned by Dimishqí as one of the cities after Barü?, 
and placed in the list as the second city above Sübâra. Dimishqí 
says it is situaíed on the coast of the sea. 

Fãknüi^^; 

Yâqüt and Dimishqi mention Fãknür. 


grandfather, who was converted to Islam. Most of the inhabitants of Bud- 
fattan are Brahmans, who are venerated by the infidels and who hate the Mus- 
lims; for this reason there are no Muslims living amongst them.” H. A. R, 
Gibbs's Transi, of Ibn Battüta, p. 234. 

Here again Yule, who gives various readings from other travellers, 
does not arrive at any definite conolusion. See Cathay and the my 
Mier, Vol. IV, pp. 76-77.' 

30. Dhaftan—Mehren—Ciroisfiqí, Transi., p. 235. 

R, This may be identified wiih Dèvipattanara, a port now in ttie 
Ramnad District about eleven miles due north of Ramnad. It must have 
been a place of great importance once, although the sea in the port is very 
shallow now. 

31. Dhouq. Mehren-Dimishqt, Transi, p. 233. 

R. It may be near Bombay. 

32. Yãqüt and Dimi^qt 

R. Fãlmür is Bãrkür. It is the traditional capital of Tuluva. 
It now stands about three miles inland, but was perhaps origlnally a coast 
town on the coramon estuary of the Sitanadi and Swarnanadi, the little port 
of Hangarkatta, which now stands there being also known as the port of 
Bârkür. It is also one of the towns in which a mosque is said to have been 
built in, the ninth century A,D. by the adherents of Chèramãn Perumãl. 
Later on, it was the local capital of Hoysál Bailai dynasty. 

Tire toaces of a great fort and ruins of Buddhlst tamples and inscrip- 
tions testify that in the fourteenth century Bârkür was the seat of the viceregal 
"..A.G.-5." 
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Yâqüt relates that after leaving Barwaç and passing through 
a curve, you come to the country of Malibãr, from wliere pepper 
is exported. Its famous cities are Manjarür and Fãknür. 

Dimishq! mentions that Manibãr, adjoins Hunnür. It is also 
named as the country of pepper. There are many cities. The 
chief of them is Fãknür. 

Fandarma?^:: 

lãrM and Dimishqí both mention Fandarina, although they 
have entirely independent Information of the place. 

Idrisi says that from Tãna^^ to Fandarina^^ is four marhaks 
from Fandarina to Jurbatan is five marhdas.^'^ Fandarina 


govermnent of the Raja of Víjayanagar. Manual of South Canara Dktrki, 
Vol. II, pp. 2G4-265. 

Bârtür was also kiiown by the following names: Bâraküru, Bãra- 
kanúru, Pãkanür, Bãrahakanyapura. For details, see Saletore, Anéeni 
KamtaMj Yol, I. 

Por various readings of the name by non-Arab geographers, see Yule, 
Cathay and the way íhither, Vol. IV, p. 73. 

Compare Ibn Batíüta: "Pãkaníir, a large town on an inlet, here 
tliere is a large quantity of sugar canes, which are unexcelled in the rest 
of that country. The chief of the Muslim community at Fâkanür is called 
Bãsadaw, He possesses about thirty warships, commanded by a Muslim 
called Lula, who is an evil doer and a pirate and a robber of merchants.” 
Gibb’s Translation, p. 233. 

As this City is not mentioned by early geographers, it may be in- 
ferred that the city carne into prominence after the eleventh century. A 
full accoünt of the city cán ba obtained in iacW Karwíote by Saletore, 

33. Idrisi, Dim%ql 

' ' Bod. Lib. Ms. 

Nuwayri, Pt. I. p. 237. 

34. Bãna (Tânna), Elliot, Vol, I, p. 89. 

35. Fandarina and Kandarina, Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 89, 85. 

38. Four days, Elliot, Vol. I, Pi 89. 

37. Five days, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 90, 
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is a town built at the mouth of a river that comes from Manibár 
(Maíabar) where vessels from índia and Sind cast anchor, The 
inhabitants are rich, the markets well supplied and trade flourish- 
ing. North of this town there is a very high mountain covered 
with trees, villages and ílocks. (Cardamom, which grows on the 
slopes of this hill is exported to all countries.)3s The pepper vine 
grows in the island of Mali as in Fandarina and Jurbatan, but it is 

found nowhere else but in these three places. 

Dimisjiqi says that most of the inhabitants of Fandarina^!* are 
Jews and Hindus. Muslims and Christians are few in number. 


38. “The Cardamom grows here, and forms the staple of a considerable 
trade.” Elliot, Vol. I, p, 90. 

39. Mss. St. Pet., and L, have iJjyj:^See Text p. 173. 

Dimisjjqi mentions Fandarina after Buddfattân. 

R. It 13 cortainly identified with Pantaíãyini or Pantalãyini Kolhm, 
north of Quilandi, and one of the most historie places of Malabar. It is 
referred to by all tíie geographers, Arab as well as non-Arab. The Koham 
Raja of Payanad here made his capital, and the Zamorin his conqueror, still 
has^a place in the ãesam. Aceording to Tuhfat al-Mummn, Mãlilc ibn 
Dinar founded one oí the mosques at Fandarina. A natural hollow in a 
rock on the sea shore dose to the mosque has been chiseUed into the like- 
ness of a foot, and this mark is said to be the print oí Adam’s foot, as he 
landed in índia, his nexi stride íaking him to Adam’s pealc in Ceylon. 
Oií town is one of the curious mud banks peculiar to the west coast, 
and Vasco da Gama probably moved to its shelter from Kappãt where he 
first touched in 1498 A.D, 

The Portuguese made many attacks upon the town and it was 
shongly defended by bastions on the Mayyat Kumu (grave yard oí Kol- 
lam). Gagdteer of the Malabar anã Anjengq Districts, p. 436. 

^ Compare Ibn Battütai “Fandaryna, a largo and a fine town with 
orchar s and bazaars. The muslims oceupy three quarters in it, each of 
which has a mosque. It is at this town that áe Chinese vessels pass the 
winter.” Gibb’s translation, p., 234, , 

^ For various readings from non-Arab geographers, Christian as weU 
as Chmese, see Yule, Cathay and ée way mher, VoL IV, p, 77. 

^ ^ name Pantalãyini Kollam is intended to distin^ish ít’from an- 

oíher Kollam (Quilon) in the soufh. 
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Dimishqí mentions Fãtni as .one of the cities of big^Mabar 
and says that Fatni^^ is tbe qasba of Tandâ (Tliondi). Fatni has 
Men into rate; it has a mountam named Kãward** where tee 
is a big volcano. 


40 . ■ 

41. La capitale Fâimi (Fâtni?) esta present detruite. Mehrenp. 235. 

42. See under mountain Kaward. 

R. The Tamil word uLisj-ssOM (pattinam) means a seaport town, 
and is generally added as a suííix to the name proper by which üie place is 
knowHj e.g. Q^eâresTUilíf«wtó (Chennapattmam-Madras) fíir 
(Nagapattinani-Negapatam). The mere reference to pattinam, ,or Fattan 
as the Arab writers call it, does hot mean anythíng, and the reader is leít 
to his own conjecture and imaginatioü as to the possihle place meant by the 
author. In these circumstances, any seaport town lies within the range of 
conjecture and the identity can be guessed with some araount of success 
after duê consideration of the context in which ‘ Fattan ’ appears in the text, 
Dimi^qi reíers to Fãtni and from the way in which he speaks, if appears 
that the place must be in the neighbourhood of Ramnad. This view is 
further strengthêned when we read the acoount of Ibn Battúta. After reading 
these two accounts it is possible to some extent .to say that ‘Fãtni’ 
or ‘Fattan’ must refer to eithei' Dêvipattanara or Kilakkarai. The descrip- 
tion by Ibn Battütabf ‘á fine mosque, büilt of stone’' in Fattan leaves little 
doubt in the choice of Kííctk^^^ The mosque still 

exisís there, a beautiful building of stone, very rare in the Tamil districts. 
Further the mention of ‘crazy dervishes” whom Ibn Battúta met in Fattan, 
also points lo Kilakkarai where even to-day such mjdhübs are seen. Thus 
the description of Ibn Battúta is applicable to Kilakkarai and not to Devi- 
pattanam which is always a famous place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. 

Yule has successíuUy concluded that the place must be in the 
vicinily of Ramnad, but he is not able to identify it definitely with any towti. 
See Caíhoí/ and, ííie iaaí/íhifhei', Vol. IV,.p, 1. 

Professor Gibb, however, questions Yule’s conjecture and thinks it 
is unlikely ií lhe name Harkãtu (a place mentioned before Fattan by Ibn 
Battúta) has anything to do with Arcot. But Harltâtu camiot be Arcot, 
a City that carne into prominence during the wars of the Mughal emperor 
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Füfal^: 

Yãqüt refers to the gulf of Füfal while Dimishql says that the 
City of í úfal occupies a big area and that there are within it diving 
places for small pearls. 

Habãr^: 

Dimishqi says that the city of Habãr is on the coast and is 
mountainous. It has under its control about twenty thousand vil- 
lages and about thirty foríresses. 


Awrangzêb in the seventeenth century. Harkãtu must be conneoted with 
some^otlier town and not with Arcot. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s suggcstion 
that it may be identified with Ariyakudi, may be considered. See Dr. S'. 
K, Ayyangar, South índia and her Muhammadan invaãerS) pp. 194-6, 

Dimishqi’B iníormation that Fãtni has fallen into ruins is questionable. 
He was either misiníormed or he confused tíie information supplied to him 
by travellers. For details see under ‘Mountain Kãward,’ 

43. yãqüt. 

Dimishqi. 

Yãqüt mentions it after Fãkanür and Dimishqi after Barqali. 

R. The coast line of South Canara is indented with nümerous creeks 
and bays formed by the estuaries of rivers, which, taking their rise among 
the hill ranges of the Western Ghats, run from east to west and flow into 
the Arabian Sea. The coast line is low and sandy with broken and rugged 
rocks cropping up in places. 

The City of Fúíal referred to by Dimishqi may be identified with 
Belcfll, thirty-four miles from Mangalore and seven and a half miles from 
Kasargod, south-south-eaat.> It contains lihe largest auí^; best preserved 
íort in the district, situated on a head-land running into the sea with a fine 
bay towards the south. This bay may answer to the Khawr Füfal men¬ 
tioned by Yãqüt. Manml of South Canara District, ?ol. II, p, 250. 

44, ^ Ui The account of Habãr is omitted in the Mss. St. Peí.; L and Cop. 
See Text p, 173. Note d. 

Dimiáqi mentions Habãr after Tãna. 

R. Habãr may be identified witli Kãrwãr, properly Kadvad in north lattitude 
14® 50’ and east longitude 74® 15’. It is the chief town in the Kârwâr sub- 
divisM and is the headqüarters of the district of N. Kanara. The town dates 
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Dimishqí and Abul Fiã both mention Hannür although each 
appears to have independent inforraation. 

Dimishqi relates that Hunnür^® is on the coast, and has beauti- 
ful surroundings, and bas under its control ten thousand villages, 
all inhabited. 

Abul Fidã says that Hannür is a small beautiful town and has 
a number of gardens. Some travellers say that the country which 


fmm afíer the transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay Presidenoj? in 1862. 
Before the transfer it was a fishing village. The present town and neighbour- 
ing offices and residences are in the lands of the fishing villages of Beitkol, 
Aligadde, Kone, Kãjubâg, and Kõdibãg and of the agriciátural village of Bãd. 

Though Kârwâr is a modern town with little history, the Kadvad village 
about three miles from the mouth of the river from which Kârwâr takes its 
naiue^ rose to be one of the chief ports in the Bijapur dominions in the 
seventeenth century. The first known mention of Kadvad is in 1510 as Caribal 
on the other side ôf the river from Cintacora or Chitakul. 

Thus it may be supposed without much danger of error that the Habãr of 
Dimishqi may be the Kadwad of medieval times which might have been iu 
existence as a port from the days of Dimishqi, or some other village in the 
neighbourhood of Kadwad. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Voh XV, pt. 11, Kanara, p. 318. 

45. 

, ; Abul Fidã. : , ' , . 

, 46. Dimièqi, mentions Hannür after Sindâbür. ; ^ ^ 

R. Hannür is modern Honauar, the headquarters of the Honavar sub-division, 
It is about two miles from the coast at the mouth of the estuary of the Shira- 
vati or Gersappa river. See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Pt. II, Kanara 
p. 305. 

Compare Ibn Battüta: Hinawar, a day’s journey from Sindâbür, "is on a 
large inlet navigablo for large ships. During the púshMl, which is the rainy 
■ season, this bay is so stormy that for four months it is impossible to çail on 
it except for fishing.” Gibb’s translation, p. 230. . 

For various readihgs from other geographers, see Yule, Vol. ÍV. p. 73. 
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extends from Sindâbür to Hannür towards the east comes under 
Manlbãr. 

Harqilyé '^; 

Dmkhf I Harijilya js on flie coast and has a big area. It has 
under its contol about one thousand'» villages; situated on hiUy 
traets as well as on the coast.^^ 

Both Dimishqi and Abul Fidã mention Hili. ' 

Dimishqi mentions Ml after Harqilya. 

Abul Mdâ mentions Ra’s Hayli, a mountain situated at a dis- 
tence of three days’ journey behind Manjarür, a big mountain pro- 
jeoting into the sea and is visible to the navigators from a dis- 

tance, It is called Ra’s Hayli (promontory of Hayli). 


47. 

48 . 2,000 villages, Mehren—DWshqt, p. 234 , 

49. 'The coast’ is omitted by St. Pet. L. et. Cop. See Text, p. 173, 

R. Harqilya may be identified with Kasargoã, 27 miles from Mangalore. It 
is built on the, Chandragiri river, When the country along the coast was 
divided by teywaMma into sixty-four sections under diíferent Brahman 
governors, this was one of the four centres. It formed the southernmost 
post of the ancieni Tuluva Kingdom, and was also the site of one of the 
mosques built in the 9th century A.D. hy the party of Mãlik ibn Dinâr 
Manual of South Canara District, Vol. II, p. 248 and 

iJO ^ Dimishqi. 

' AbulFidâ. 

R. The name of the Kingdom Ui or Eli has left a trace in Mount Delly, 
meníioned by several authors. 

In Mádãyi or Pazhayangadi dose to the travellers’ hungalow on the 
West are the lines of an ancient fort, and further north in the midst of a 
desolate, rocky plain are traces of many walls and buildings and an old 
tanfc, still knowi as the Jews’ tank, The fort may be on or near the site 
of the old Eli fort of the Kõlattiri family, built, aceording to the Kêralol- 
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Isknds : Idrisi mentions the following islands. 
Bálq: See mãex BuUm. 

Daybul : See under Küli 

Mdan : See under Sandãn. 

Mali : See under Kawlam. 

Mand : See under Küll 

Sandãn : See under Smããn. 

Tãm : See under Sihãra. 

Übhm : See under Ütlm. 


Jurbatan ^^: 


Idm and Dimishqí mention Jurbatan though their accounts 
of this place are different. 

Idrisi says that from Fandarina (to Jurbatan®^ is five nwtr» 
haks); froni (Jurbatan to Sanjã and Kaykãr)®^ two ãays.^'^ 


patti, by Eli Perumãl, the eighth of the line, East of the bungalow is th© 
principal temple of the Chirahkal family, “The Jews’ tank'’ points to an, 
early colony of the Jews, probably in the palmy days of the kingdom o£ 
Eli : 

See Gaíeííeef of the Malabar anã Anjengo Districfs, Vol. I, pp. 397- 
398; Yüle’s Cathay and the wau thitherf V IV, pp. 74-75., 

Compare Ibn Battüta: Hili is two ,days’ journey from Manjarür, “It íft 
large and well-built, siíuated on a big inlet which is navigable for larg© 
vessels. This is the farüiest town reached by ships from China.” 

Gibb’s translation, p, 234, 


tf Idrisi Bod. Lib. Ms. Poc. 375. 
Idrisi Bod. Lib. Ms. Gr. 42. 
Dimishqi 

Lhí^ t> Nuwayri Part I p. 237. 


52. “to Jirbatan five days”. Elliot Vol. I. p. 90. 

53. "Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasar,” Elliot. Vol. I. p. 90, 


idrisi 

Idrisi 


idrisi Bod. Lib, Mss. Poc. 375. 
Idrisi Bod. Lib. Mss, Gr, 42. 


54. IdrJsl Bod. Lib. Mss. Gr, 42. 
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Jurbatan is a populous town on a small gulf.ss It produces rice 
and grain in large quantities, and supplies provisions to the 
markets of Sarandib. Ihere is much pepper cultivated on the 
mountains. ■ 


.Dimishqi States that Jurfattan®® is on the coast and its'in- 
habitants are infidels, 


Kabasjikãn^'^; 

Ibn Mwmhiel ; tom Bãbattan to Sinjili and to Kabaè- 
Mn. ia oneday’s journey. Hke ia produced here. It is a diatance 
of ttee parasangs from these places to the moufli of the rlver 
Kfidãíarid. 


55. “A Me river”. EUiot. Vol, I. p. 90. 


fatten reading of the name Jur- 


Ms. Sí. Pet. et L. have 


Ms. Cop. has 


Ms. in Paris has 


Dimi^qi mentions it after Hili. 

E, This is identifled with Srikandapuram, ten mlles due east of Tali- 
paramba. Ibn Battüfa^s three parasangs from Hili also fits in, though Idrisi 
has misplaced Jurfaítan. 

Yule identifies Jurfattan with Cannanore whié does not seem to 
be correct. For, the description in Tuhfat-aUMujãidm of a mosque 
huilt by Mãlifc ibn Dinãr JmMan is not appropriate, if Jurfattan is to 
be identifled as Cannanore, In Srikandapuram ílhe ancient mosque of 
Ibn Dinãr stands to this day. It is still a populous MappilJa village. Ibn 
BaPta mentions HÜi, Jurfattan, Budfattan, Dahfattan, which were under 
the Raja Kuwayl (Kõlattiri). 

The kingdom of lhe Kõlattui Raja extended from Kasargod in Üie 
north to Korappula in the south. The eastern boundary was Kutaku- 
mala, and the western, the sea. The residence of the Raja was at Valara- 
pattanara, the Budfattan of Ibn Bapfa. See Gagetteer of tlie Makbar and 
Anfmo Distrkts, Vol. I, p, 398; Yule, Caí/wj/ und the Way TIMer/Vol IV 
P. 76, ' 


Jl, See under Sinjili, 
A. a-6. 
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Kmkm^^: 

Seven writers, Ibn Khurdciãbeh, Sukymãn, YdqüU, Ihn 
Rusta, MaYüdi) Idnsí and Dimishqi mention Kamkam. 

Sulaymãn says that the land of the Balhará begiiis from the 
coast of tke sea, comprising the country called Kamkam, and 
extends hy land as far as China,®'* 

Ibn ^urdâ^beb states that the Balhará resides, ín Kamkaffi» 
the land of teak. 

Ya^qübi States that the kingdom of Kamkam®? is a vast country 
where teak is available. 

Ibn Rusta follows Ibn Khurdã^beh but has the additional 
remarks that teak is exported to other countries and that Kamkani 
is an Indian name, 

Mas‘údi mentions that the country of the Balhará is also called 
the country p£ Kamkar.®^ 


58, Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, Sulaymãn, Ya‘qübi and Ibn Ruste„ 

|[as‘údi, 

J d^I^iniishql 

Sulaymãn, p, 28. 

“The kmgdom of the Balhara commences on the sea side, at íIm^ 

country of Komkam (Konkan), on the tongue of land which stretches ta 
China,” Elliot Vol. I, p. 4. 

“Lempire du Ballalirã commencc à la côte de la mer, là ou est Ia 
pays de Konkan, sur la langue de terre qui se prolonge iusqu’en Chine,” 
Ferrand, Relatiow de voyages, et Textes Geogriíphiques, Vol. 1) p. tó. 

60 . Ya‘qúbl mentions Kamkam aíter the kingdom of the Balhará. 

61. el-Kiminkar. Sprenger Jlías‘üdi, p. p. 


Idrisi says that next to the Balhará is the Makamkam whose 
country produces teak.®^ 

Dimishqi relates that the first country on the coast of Hind, 
after the city Barüç (Broach) is the country of Kank and Kanünãt 
surrounded by mountains.®® 

Thus we find that Ibn Khurdá^beh, Sulaymãn and Mas‘üdi 
associate Kamkam with the Balhará or his kingdom. ya‘qúbi 
names it as a separate kingdom after that of the Balhará’s, IdrIsi 
has a different name Makamkam and calls him a king next in 
rank to the Balhará. Ibn Khurdádhbeh, Ya‘qübi and Idrisi also 
say that teak is produced in Kamkam, Thus these five writers, 
Ibn Khurdã^beh, Sulaymãn, Ya‘qübi, Mas‘údi and IdrIsi, have 
two points in common, though stated in different ways, The 
reading of their accounts does not however warrant the idea that 
they are indebted to each other. 

Ibn Husta follows Ibn IGiurdádhbeh but has two additional 
remarks, while Dimi^qi has an independent account. 

Perhaps the facts that Kamkam was a vast country, a kingdom, 
and that it produced teak were so well known in their time that 
these writers incorporated information in their accounts as it was 
reported to them; and this also would explain variations in the 
different readings Of thè name Kamkam. 

62. Bod. Lib, Mss, 

The text coiiveys the idea that Makamkam is the name of a king 
next in rank to the BaUiarã. 

63. 

JU' t' jlffJ' t/yj; Km M ípfLj I újU 

(e) St. Pet. L. et cop. omettent ce mot. 

(f) Les trois mnscrts. om. 

See Text p. 172. 

“Le preraier pays sur la cote indienne apres la ville d:e Berouc est 
Kanok (Canoge) et Kanounat, entroues de montagnes et situes sur la rive 
oríentale du Gange. Nous avons deja precedemment decrít le Gange et les 
dlverses especcs de devotion, dont il est l’objet sur ses bords.” Mehren- 
Dimiàqí, p. 233. 

This shows confusion on the part of Dimishqi. 

R, It is the Kontowarefl to which these writers are referring, See p. in 
thisbook. 
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The Country of KarUr^h 

Dimishqi says that the country of Karúrã adjoins the town 
Fãtni. It is the last country reached by merchants and Karúrã iB 
the gasba. Wajrãm-al-dhahab,is the teinple.®^ 

Katoíam®®: 

Eight writers, Ibn Khurdããheh, Sulaymãn, Jbml Faqíhf 
Idnsi, Yãqút, Qazwím, dimishqi and Abul Fidã, all speak about 
Kawlam. (Quilon). 


64. ; 

65. 1/-^ For details, see Chapter 11 in this book. 

. R. In ancient Tamil records Vanjí is mentioned as the capital of the 
Cêra kings and, according to the Tamil metrical dictionary, TMkaram, Karur 
is Vanji, It has been identifled with Tiruvanjikulam, lying adjacent ta 
Cranganore, as the capital of the early rulers of Cêra or Kêrala. Ptolemy, 
however, places Karurâ further inland, and an almost equally probable theory 
identifies the town with Tirukarür, three miles from Kõthaimangalam and 
twenty-eight miles east by north of Cochin, where the remains of an old 
temple and other massive building are still visible. It is also identifled with 
Karur in Trichinopoly District. 

See R. Raghava Aiyangar VawjimaMgar. 

Ííidien Antiquary XXXI, p. 343. 

Caldwell, Comparative Grmmar of Dwidkn Languages, Introduc« 
tion, pp.96-97- 

Kanakasabhai Pillai, Tamil* 1800 Years Ago, p. 20. 

V. R. R. Dikshitar, Sikppaãikmm, English translation, p, 44. 


^ Ibn Khurdâdhbeh 
J) ^Ibnul Faqih 

^ Yaqut and QazwinI 

Abul Fidã 

Comparei Ibn Bapla. 


Ibn Khurdâdhbeh says that from Sandãn to Mulay is five 
days’ journey. Qanna and pepper are obtained here.^^ 

Sulaymãn mentions that ships from Masqat depart to the ports 
of Hind, sailing towards Kúkam Mali. This is a month’s journey 
from Masqat, with a moderate wind. There is a garrison in Kúkam 
Malí. Chinese .ships come here, and one thousand difhams are col- 
lected from them. Other ships pay a sum ranging from one to ten 
dínãrs. There is sweet water available here from the wells. Bet- 
ween Kúkam Mali and the sea of Harkand is about a montVs 
journey.®® After taking in sweet water at Kúkam Malí, the ships 
sail towards the sea of Harkand, cross the sea andjieach a place 
called LaMiyãlús. ‘ ' -f 

Ibnul Faqih folloWs Sulaymãn, giving almost all the details 
with a little variation, He says a sum ranging from ten to twenty 
dínãrs is collected from ships other than Chinese; the ships cross 
the sea of Harkand and come to a place called Kalahbár,®® bet- 
ween which and Harkand there are islands peopled by a commu- 
nity known as Lanj. He seems to be more definite than Sulaymãn 
v/hen he says that the ships, after leaving Masqat, come straight to 
Külü Mali, the first port of Hind, the distance between the two is a 
month’s journey, But his assertion that the garrison at Kúlü Mali 
belongs to the cities of Hind is vague. 


67. "From Sindán to Mali (Malabar) is five days’ journey; in the latter 
pepper is to be found, also the bamboo,” Elliot, Vol, I, p. 15, 

68 . The text read jaib ^ (X' ^ s 

. . ■ ", 

The words seem to be a mjstake. The distance between Mas¬ 

qat and Kúkam Mali has already been given. Now it should be about the 
distance between Kúkam Mali and Harkand. Compare: " The distance be¬ 
tween Kujú Mali and Harkand is a month’s journey,” Ibnul Faqih. 

69. "From Likhyllüs the ships set sail towards a place knovm as Kalah'» 
bãr.” Sulaymãn, Sihikt~al~TawãríJé, p. 18-19. 
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Idrisi says that íive miles by sea from Külam Mãli lies the 
island named Mali, a large and beautiful spot, less billy, and cover- 
ed witb much vegetation. The pepper plant grows in this island, as 
found nowhere else. 

Yãqüt mentions that the island Külam is one of the iníiumera- 
ble islands in the sea of Hind. 

He quotes Abü Dulaf who says: 1 went from Mandürqin to 
Külam. The inhabitants have a prayer house in which there is no 

idol.The pillars of the houses are from the backbones 

of dead íish, though the inhabitants do not eat fish. They do not 
slaughter animais after the manner of the Muslims. The inhabit- 
anís choose a king for China when their own king dies.'^^ There 
is no art of medicine in índia except in this town.... You embark 
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from this town for ‘Umãn.... Wafer in Külam comes from tanks ^2 
which are made to collect rain water. 

Difíerent kinds of aloes, wood, camphor/resin and barks of 
trees are associated with Külam. 

Qazwini follows Yãqüt quoting the same source, yet there is 
some contradiction, since he says that Abü Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhal- 
hil who visited this place (Külam) did not see either a temple or 
an idol there. 

Dimishqi mentions Külam as tha last city of the country of 
pepper..,.The island Mali is related to the city'^® on the coast. 
Pepper is there loaded in ships even though they all gather on 
the same day. Various kinds of perfumes are obtained here. 

Abul Pidã quotes the longitude and latitude'^^ from Ibn S‘aid 
and Kitãb^^al-Átwãl. He assigns it to the íirst climate, and says 
that it is the last city of the pepper land of Manibãr. 


70. Details of products described here are omitted and wiil be found in 
the chapter on Products. 


^ III. p- 455 

^ ™ 


' When their king dies the people of the place choose another from China,” 
EUiot, Yol. I, p. 95. 


K, P. Padmanabha Menon, who quotes EUiofs translation in his “fíisr 
twy of Keraía^’ (Vol, I, p, 277), expresses the, yiew that the mention of a 
choice of a king from China to succeed the one deceased suggests the proba- 
bility of there being a Chinese factory or settlement, at the time, in Quüon 
governed by one of their own chiefs who was succeeded on his death by 
another hrought from China. If Yâqufs version were to be correct, it may 
mean that the people of Quilon sent a person to China to represent their 
factory or .settlement there. 

That Chinese merchants used to come to Quilon is learnt from 
Ibn Battüta who says that Kawlam is the nearest of Mulaybar towns 
to China and it is to these that most of the merchants from China come, 


72. • P. Tank, cistern, the Word'tank’is to be utiderstood 
in the Indian sense. 

73. Evidently the city'KawW is meant. , 

74. Ibn Sa‘íd: longitude 132°, latitude 12“ 

Atw&li Longitude 110“, latitude 13“ 30'. 

R. Kawlam is Identified with Quilon. 

Of these writers the statements of Dimishqi and Abul Fidã that Külam or 
Kawlam is the last city of the pepper land leaves üs no doubt as to its iden- 
tity with Quilon in Travancore. The Information of Ibn Battüta tíiat Kawlam 
is the nearest of the Mulaybâr towns to China points to its position as pre- 
sent-day Quilon. 

If Mandürqin is Madura, as identified by the present writer, then the 
statement of Abü Dulaf quoted by Yãqüt and Qazwini that he went from 
Mandürqin to Külam seems to fit in and Quilon, may answer to that. 

The distance of one month’s journey between Masqat and Külam Mali 
given by 3ulaymãn and Ibnul Faqih seems to be íairly correct, and the 
Kültam Mali or Külü Mali of tliese two writers and their accounts may be 
taken to represent Quilon. 

But the accounts of Ibn Kljturdãdhbeh and Idrisi present some diffi" 


V 
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Then he quotes Ibn Sa‘id who says that Kawlam is the last 
cdty of the pepper land in the east, from where.they embark to 
Aden. He also reports from travellers thus: Kawlam is a city, the 
last one of the pepper land. It is situated in a gulf. There is a 
separate quarter for MusÜms in this city where there is also a 
cathedral mosque. Hie city is situated on a plain, its earth is 
sandy. There are a large number of gardens here. 


culty. According to Ibn Khmdãiibeh, from Sandãn to Mulay takes five days, 
Üience to Bullín two days, and Bãbattan two days. As Bâbattan appears to be 
Baliapatam, near Cannanore, from a study of other accounts, Ibn Khurdãdh- 
beh’s Mulay must lie before Bãbattan. This seems to fit in with the five days’ 
journey from Sandãn to Mulay, if Sandãn were to be St. John’s Point of 
Eennal between Daman and Mahim as presumed by Yule. These considera- 
tions indicate that “Mulay” cannot refer to Külam, But before arriving at 
any conclusion let us see what Idrisi, who generally follows Ibn IDjurdãdhbeh, 
has to say. He does not help us very rauch. He suddenly introduces Kükam 
Mali, gives no account of it but proceeds to speak of the island Mali sitüated 
at a distance of five miles from Kükam Mali. Thus the question arises: how 
did Idrisi get the names of Kúkamli or Kükam Mali and the island Mali. 
Perhaps the manuscripts of Ibn Khurdãdhbeh in the possession of Idrisi had 
these names with conflicting accounts and Idrisi might have arrived at his 
version finally as we find it in the present íorm. It may also be observed 
that copies of Ibn K|}urdâ#eh’s works always show variations which have 
been noticed at different places in the course of this work. Generally Elliofs 
version of Ibn Khurdãdhbeh never agrees with de Goeje’s version as regards 
place-names. Hence it may be concluded that Mulay of Ibn Hiurdãdhbeh 
may refer to Kükatra Mali or Külam Mali of other writers and the conflict 
in distances presented by Ibn Hrurdãdjhbeh may be due to faults in the 
manuscript copies. 

_ & this «tion it may te saU that MaK of CosMs («th contuty 
A.D.) ia Mdatstood by K, P; Padaanabha Monoa to rafe, to Mm 
(Quilon). 

For the meaning of the word Miam' and a detailod aoeomt of the city 
refer to: 


K. P. Padmanabha Menon, fíisíorj/ of Keralo, Vol. I, pp, 271-202. 
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Kaylkãn, Lawã and Kanja ’^ : 

Ibn lãurãâãbeh says from Küdâfarid to Kaylkãn, Lawã and 
Kanja is two days’ journey.’® Corn and rice are produced here. 

Idrisi mentions that from Sanjã and Kaykãr to Kalkayãn 
takes one day. Thence to Lüluwã and Kanja another day.” In 
both these places rice and corn are cultivated: There are plenty 
of cocoanuts and (fruits).’® From Kanja to Samandar’® is thirty 
miles. 

The City ^uruP: 

Dimiúqí mentions the city Khurnal. 


75. V>’• faigitlidãjhheh, 

76. “From Kúra to Küakãn, Lüãr and Kanja, is two days’ journey, in aU 
which wheat and rice are cultivated, and into which the wood of aloes is 
imporled from Kãmül and other neighbouring places, by the fresh-water 
route in fifteen days.” Elliot-Ibn I^urdaMeh, Vol. I, p, 16. 

77. U^JÍ Graves, Ms. BodlLibrary. 

78. Elliot omits this word. Vol. I, p. 90, 

79. Samandãr, Elliot. Vol I, p. 90. 

R. It appears from the narratives of these two authors that both Kal- 
kayân and Lülü are inland towns between Küdâfarid, (Aíimukam near Cran- 
ganore) and Conjeevaram (near Madi'as) on 'lhe east ooast. The time given 
to cover the distance is two days, and according to another version of IdrisTs 
Ms. three days, 'which seems to be rather insufflcieat. 

It is not possible to identify lhe places, Kaylkãn and Lawâf Kanja is 

old Kãnchipuram (Conjeevaram), the capital of the Côla kings. 

80. ^ yy Text p. 173, 

AJl the three wss, omit the name and description of this city. See 
Text note a, p. 173. 

A, Gf—7, 
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^urnal is a port for the ships of Hind as well as for those who 
pass by. 

Kúrã wa Kahir in Big Ma%r^h, 

Dmishqt says that after the small Ma‘bar comes the Big 
Ma'bar. Of the many cities in it, Kubrá wa Kabir is a beautiful 
City; its inhabitants are mixed.®^ 


"La Ville de Khournoul, lieu d’étape pour les navires indiens.” Mehrai 
^Dimishqi, p. 233. 

Dimishqi mentions Khurnal after Püfal. 

B. IÇhumal may be identified with Kumbh in Kasargod taluk, Mala- 
bar District. 

Kumbla is a small port, nineteen miles south of Mangalore, and nine 
mües from Kasargod, north-nortíi-west, The town stands on a bold península 
ia a lagoon, separated from the sea by a sand-spout and communicating with it 
by a narrow ehannel, on which the viUage of Kannipuram is situated. It was 
once a considerable town, buí is now deoayed. The Raja of Kumbla, whose 
ancestors ruled the Southern part of Tuluva and who is npw a government 
pensioner, resides a small distanceaway. 

In 1514, Duarte Barbosa visited the port and recorded that hé found the 
people exporting a very bad brown rice to the Maldives in exohange for coir. 
Early in the sixteenth century the port paid a tribute of 800 loads of rice to 
the Portuguese. 

Manwl of South Canm District, Vol, II, p, 248-9. 



82. "Suit le grand Mabar avec les viUes de Koubra (Kafir?) Kaibar belle 

vde avec une population mixte.” Mehren--Dimiiqí^^ 

B. This may be identified with Gímfifaibndapwram (Trichihopoly 
District . It is six miles east of Jayankonda Cõlapuram. It was for over a 
hundred years the capital of the Cò}a Idpgdom, having been preferred to 
Tanjpre by^Rajêndra Cõla (1011-44)., Ifep,oper name is Gangai-Konda-Côla- 
puram or the city of the Côía who conquered the Ganges. The title Gângai- 
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KüããjarU^h 

Ibn Kktrdããhbeh says tbat from Sinjili and Kaba^kãn to the 
mouth of Küdãfarid is three parasangs, and that from Küdãfarid to 
Kaylkãn, Lawã and Kanja reguires two days’ journey, 


iconda-Cô}a was assumed by King Rajêndra Cõla to commemorate his northern 
conquests. 

The place is frequently referred to in inscriptions, being called sometimes 
"Gangapur*' and “Gangakunda.” 

Qmiteer of the Trichmoly District, Vol 1, p. 347. 

83, Text p. 63. F. Note (k) A. 

B, Eâst Godavari. Schirâzl, at - Tohfat as Schãhm, 

Cod. Leid. 192 Cap, III Inter et memorat t l/'i 

quo idem fluvius significari videtur. 

"De là (de Tembouchure de la Godavari) à Kaylakãn” Perrand. Matlons 
de voyages, Vol. I p. 24. 

“ From Askãn to Küra three and a half parasangs, where several rivers 
discharge.” Elliot. Vol. I, p, 16. 

R. Küdãfarid is identified with Alimham, 

Acoording to Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, the mouth of Küdãfarid is three para¬ 
sangs from Sinjili and Kabashkãn, (Cranganore) and from Küdãfarid to 
Kaylkãn, Lawã and Kanja two days’ journey. But Idrisi does not mention 
Küdãfarid and says Kaylkãn is reached after a day from Sanjã and Kayalkãr 
(Cranganore) and thence to Lülü and Kanja, 

Ibn Khurdãdhbeh says, the mouth of Küdãfarid is three parasangs from 
Sinjili, The word ‘mouth’ is very significant. From the earlieàt times Muohiri 
which, according to Tamil poets, was situated near the mouth of the Periyar 
was frequented by Yavana merchants. Pseudostomos signifies in Greek 
“false mouth*’ and is a correct translation of the Tamil or Malayllam expres- 
sion "Alimukam’’ by which the mouá of the Periyar, south of Kodungallur, 
is known even now. It was so called because during the monsoon the river 
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Ihn Murdããhbeh and Idm both mention Küli. 
iHn Khurdádhbeh says that from Ütkin to Mayd is two para- 
sangs. The inhabitants are brigands; thence to Küli is two para- 
sangs,®® thence to Sandãn eighteen parasangs. 

Idrisí reaches Küli by a diííerent route. From Úbkln to the 
island DaybuF® is two days. It is the beginning of the land of 
Hind. (In the plains rice is cultivated and up the hills Indian 
qanna is grown. The inhabitants worship idols.)*^ Thence to the 
island Mand, six miles®^. The inhabitants are brigands. From 
Mand to Küli six miles and thence to the town Sübãra five 
h,aks. 


frequently made a new opening for itselí in tiie low sand-banks, which ob» 
structed its entrance to the séa. Hence the "mouth of Kúdâfaríd” may be 
identified with Alnnukam, and it seems to have no connection with the Goda* 
vari river, as supposed by some modern scholars. 

íhus we understand from Ibn Khurdádhbeh that the sea route ends with 
Küdãfarid (Alimukam) and then the land route takes us to Conjeevarara 
on the east coast. Oniy two stations Kaylkãn and Lawã are mentioned in 
the middie and the time given as two days appears to be insufficient to cover 
the distance from Alimukam near Cranganore to Çonjeevaram. 

84. Ibn IGiurdãilhbeh and ídrM, 

. jy Tdrisi Poc. 375. 

85. “From the Meds to Kol are two parasangs'VElliot. Vol, I, p, 15. 

86 . 

87. This account is given by EUiot under Kanbãya. See Vol. I, pp. 85. 

It is a mistake in the reading of the text by Elliot. 

88 , “From Kanbãya to Üie island of Mand» EUioVVoL I, p. 85, 
Elliot has misread Üie text. Instead of DaybM/Elliot has read Kanbãya. 

R. to Ibn Khurdã^beh Küli is reached within a distance 

of four parasangs from Ütkin, while Idrisi goes to it from Úbkin after travei- 
ling two days and twelve miles through the islands Daybul and Mand. These 


Lãrawi Coast ^^: 

Ma$‘üãi gives Information about the cities on the coast of the 
Lãrawi sea. 

From the promontory of Aliamjama, the vessels enter from the 
sea of Fars into the second sea which has the name Lãrawi. On 
this sea are Saymür, Sübãra, Tãbah, Sandãn, Kanbãya and other 
places of Hind and Sind.®® 

dmisjiqí says that the coasts of the country of Lãr are a con- 
tinuation of the coasts of Jazrãt, and it compríses the Itíngdom of 
Somnat. 

. i 

Ma%r : 

Yãqüt says that Ma‘bar is the extremity of the land of Hind, 
then come the cities of China, the first of these is Java. 

Dmishqí mentions that after Kawlam comes the country of 
Süliyãn (Cõlas) which includes two Ma‘bars, big and small. Both 
are on the coast, and goods are carried thither from western cities. 


accounts seem to be conflicting with eaeh other, yet tliey make it sufficiently 
clear that Küli, Úbkin or Ütkin, Mand and Daybul all lay in the Gidf of 
Cambay, some on the side of the coast of Guzarat and some on that of the 
western coast of South índia. 

89. Barbier— Mtis’üdí, Vol, I, p, 330 

Sea of Ladiwa (of the Laccadives) y^,( ) 

Sprenger—Mas'ü(lí, p. 346. 

Dimi|hqi, Textp, 173. ! 

90,, “Çafüra, Sübirah, Tãnah, Sindãbür and Kanbâyaí”, Sprenger- 
Maí‘’fidí, p. 346. 

R. The Lata country, according to-Fleet, was tho name given to 
Surat and Baroda. Fleet, Bombay Gmtíeer, Part I, Vol. 11, p. 283. 

91. 'The Ferry or Crossing place.’ For details see Hobm Jobson, 
p. 520, ' 
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The small Ma‘bar,®^ the port which gives access to the cities®^ 
Kankãr, Mankala and al-Laybür, is the capital of the kingdom anil 
has a small temple.®^ 


92. Dimi^q,! is the only witei’ who divides Ma‘bar into two as blg 
and small Ma‘bars. Perhaps he does so to avoid confusion between the place 
or tlae port that communicated with Ceylon and the Ma‘bar proper. It does 
not seera to be easy to identify the place represented by the small Ma‘bar, But 
his statement that it is the capital of the kingdom, read v/ith Abul Fidã’s 
accoimt of Eiyyar Dãwal may warrant the conclusion that small Ma‘bar and 
Biyyar Dãwal may be one and the same place, What is Biyyar Dãwal ? 

Amir Sinsro gives a very detailed account of the Muslim campaigns in 
Mabar A,H. 710 (1310) with various place-names. He mentions a place Bir 
Dhnl. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar in his South hâk anã Muhammadan invaders, seems 
to think that it refers to the head-quarters of Bir (Vira) and is used synonym- 
ously as referring to the country of Bír, The suggestion is ofíered that it 
stands for^ Vira Cõlan which at the time might have been an alternative de- 
signation of the head-quarters of the Cõla country under the Pãndya ruler,' 
which must have been either Gangaikondacõlapurara or Jayangondacõlapuram. 
In the course of the discussion, the learned Doctor refers to Abul Fidã’s Biy- 
yar“Dãwal and says that the íirst part stands for the same as Amir I^usro’s 
Bir (Vira Pãndya), the latter half ‘Dãwal’ indicates a part of the word ‘Daw- 
lat’ 'which might mean wealth or possessions of which Dljul of Amir ghusro 
may be a modificaíion. Thus he comes to the conclusion that in eitlier 
case it coidd mean only, the country which went to make up the fortune of 
the Pãndya King, 

With due deference to so great an authority as Dr S, K. Ayyangar, 
I should however state that I ara not aware of any rule of Persian grammar 
by which the words Bir and Dawlat can combine and form Bir-Dawlat. 
,It may form Dawlat-i-Bir, not vice vem. Further it is obvíous that Amir 
I 2 },n 5 rc could not have confused Daiülot with Dhul. 

Thus it appears to rae that Dhul and Dãwal are corfuptions of some 
Tamil word, probably, (^/rae/rú)) Táwalam meaning towns, villages, etc., 
in agricultural districts coramonly, a lodging place. Thus 

Biyyar-Dáwal, or Bir Dhul, a proper Tamil construction, might mean a 
town of Bir (Vira Pãndya). 

It is natural to expect that in the dispute to succession between Kula- 
sêlchara’s two sons Vira Pãndya and Simdara Pãndya another city to rival 
Madura, the traditional capital oí the Pãndyas, might have risen ; possibly 
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Aíter the small Ma‘bar comes the Big Ma‘bar. On this are the 
following dties: Kubrã wa Kabir, Qayrah, Qayn, Abãtú, Daqtan, 
and Tandã whose qasha, is Fãtni. 

Abul Fidã says that Ma‘bar is the third iqlim of Hind, It 
hegins at about three or four days’ journey to the east of Kawlam, 
Thus it is situated to the east of Manihãr. The first locality in 
Ma‘bar from the side of Manibãr is Rãs Kumhuri. Manifattan is 
in Ma‘bar. Biyyar Dãwal is the qasba of Ma‘bar. 

In the tables of the cities of Hind Abul Fidâ gives the longi¬ 
tude 142° and latitude 17°25' from Ibn Sa‘id, and adds further Infor¬ 
mation that Ma‘bar is in the third climaíe at the extremity oí Hind. 

It has been said above that Ma‘bar is the name of an iqlm; it 
is therefore possible that the situation indicated here refers to its 
capital Biyyar Dãwal mentioned before. 

Mahar, says Ibn Sa‘id, is celebrated in the mouths of travel- 
lers, It is from there that a kind of material, known as lãncts^^, is 


Vira Pãndya might have resided there. From the way Abul Pidá speaks, it 
must be sought for after Quilon, before Tondi on the east coasí, The sug¬ 
gestion by Dr. S; K. Ayyangar of Jayangondacõ}apuram seems to be far 
away, 

■ 93. Kankãr, Mankala and al-Laybür are, without doubt, cities in Ceylon. 
Ibn Batfüta also refers to Kunakâr in his trip to Ceylon and this is identiíied 
with Kurunègala, the residence of lhe old dynasty of the Sinhalese kings, The 
olher two cities, Mankala and al-Layhür might lie round about Kurunègala. 

94. Compare the íranslation of Mehren on pp. 234-5. "Le petit^Mabar est 
le port de la ville de Kankâr, Mangalali Allibnoun (Allipour?) residence 
royale, avec un Boudd, qui n’est guere frequente.” 

Only Dozy gives ij as Muslin (Vol. II, 551). There is a word 
in Tamil (Qs\) 0 fl) Lênci, ilênd kerchief, scarf, a coloiired 

one, usually red. The colour is very fast. The Tamil dictionaries refer that 
Word to lhe Portugese "Lenco” which is further traced to the Latin Línteíttiv- 
a linen doth, and the Greek Linon^anylhing made of flex., Thus the word 
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exported and the art of washing and dyeing in that place is prover- 
Bial.®® 

At the north extends the mountain adjoining the country of the 
Balharã whp is one of the kings of Hind; at the west the river of 
Süliyãn throws itself intothe sea. 

Ma‘bar is three or four days’ joumey to the east of Kawlam; 
it must he with a líttle bend towards the south. 

MdlhãT.^'^1: 

Six writers, Sulaymm, Yãqüt^ Dimiéqt, Abul Fidã, lãrísí and 
Qazwm mention Malihãr. 


lãnas can only mean cotton fabric and it will not be correct to translate it 
as muslin. 

Lenci means a kind of coloured cloth, silk or cotton usu- 

ally red. Even today the Muslims on the east coast, in the country parts wear 
a hngi, a coloured cloth around the waist and a big or small lenci as upper 
cloth. Sinee the colour of the lenci is fast we could follow the thought of 
Abul Fidã when he iinmediately refers to the dyeing in Ma‘bar. 

See the following note: ' 

^ t 

96. The Arabic word ta.? means the art of beating, washing and 
whitening clothes. In modem terminology, it may be understood as washing 
and dyemg. 

Otto Spies has translated the word ívUjí, as “washermen,’ 
Perhaps he read the word as pl. of ^C^i. It should be read 

as o j I, j ^j31 

See Otto Spies, Alt Arab Accomt of Mia in the Uth Centufy, p. 38. 

Compare the translation of this passage by M. Stanislas Guyard, 
Tome II, p. 121. “C’est de Ia qubn exporte une mousseline qui a passé en 
proverbe pour sa finesse.” 

97. Yiqüt. 

Sulaymãn, Dimishqi, Abul Fidã. 

Idrisi, Dimishqi, Abul Fidã. 

/’U»I-*Yãqüt, Qazwini. 
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Sulaymãn says that the people of Tilwa, in the country of 
pepper, attain mastery over others. 

Idrisi States that Pandarina is a town built at the mouth of a 
river which comes from Manibãr. 

Yãqüt mentions that leaving Barwa? and after a sharper bend 
you come to the country of Malibãr, from where pepper is exported, 
Its famous cities are: Fãknür and Manjarür.®® Malibãr is a big 
country with a number of cities. Of these are the following:; 
Fãknür, Manjarúr and Dahsal Malibãr is in the raiddle of the 
country of Hind, its province adjoining the provinces of Multan. 
Pepper is exported from here to all the countries of the world.®® 

Yãqüt quotes Abü Dulaf as saying: I went from Kalah to 
the country of pepper where I saw the pepper plant. 

Qazwini gives the substance^® of the details mentioned by 
Yãqüt but has the additional remark that many people are bene- 
íitted by pepper trade and the Franlís carry pepper in the sea of 
Syria to the farthest west.^®^ 

Dimishqi says that the city of Manibãr adjoins Hunnür; it is 
also named as the country of pepper, where there are many 
cities.^®® 


98. Yãqüt, Vol. I, p. 506. 

99. Yãqüt, Vol. 17, p. 639. 

100. “Malibãr is a vast country in Hind. It has many towns. There are 
pepper plantations in this country; pepper is exported from one end of 
the east to the other end of the west.” Qazwini-Kitâb-ahãthar-ahbilad, 

p. 82. 

101. Tliis account shows tlrat pepper , was the chief merchandise that 
formed the basis of the trade relationship between the Franks and the Arabs 
during QazwinFs period, (1203-1283 A.D.). 

102. Fãknür, Saymür, Manjarúr, Harqilya, Hlli, Juríattan, Dahfattãn, 

Budfattãn, Fandarina, ^kll, Külam. 

A. Gr-S. ' 
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Abul Fidã says that Maníbãr, one of the countries of Hind to 
the east of Jazrãt, is the pepper country. Some travellers say thafc 
the country which extends from Sindãbür to Hannúr towards the 
east comes under Manibâr. The whole of Manibar is full of ver-^ 
dure, intertwined with trees on account of excessive water. It ijS 
said that the extremity of Manibãr is Tandiyür. Külam is the last 
City of Manibãr.^^ 


103. Cf. Ibn Battüta: “Mulaybãr is the pépper country; it extends for 
two ttionths’ journey along the coast from Sandabúr (Goa) to Kawlam 
(Quilon in Travancore).” 

Gibb’s translation, p. 231, 

K. Malabar is:referred to by all the Arab writers as the country of 
pepper and no mention is made of the cocoanuts, one of the chief producb 
of Malabar. Theh’ silence on this point is very significant and it lends 
support to the theory of a section of scholars in Southern índia who hold 
that cocoanut plantation was intrcduced, into Malabar, at a later period, 
from Ceylon. 

Makhar : There are two ,parts in the word: Mala and Bãr. The 
first is doubtless indigenous, and the second is probably the Persian bãr, 

As regards the subsíantative part of the name mia, it is said that it 
is a Dravidian term naki, mountain in the Sanskrit íom malaya which is 
applied speçiôcally to the Southern portion of the Western Ghats. But the 
Arabs do not seem to have known the word malai, meaning mountain. They 
knew an island or place named Mall (Mulay), (see under Kawlam), which 
ihey sometimes combined with Külam or Kükam, as Külam Mali or Kükam 
Mali. A dose study of their knowledge of índia shows that in tlie earliest 
times the Arabs knew only one port on the West coast of índia, and that is 
Quilon which , they associated with Mali, and which they always touched on 
their way to and from China. 

Sulaymãn first calls it Kükam Mali and Ibn Rusta has Külú Mali, 

Ibn fcdâdhbeh refers only to Mulay. This doubtless refers to Kükâm 
Mali of the other wiúters, though there is some confusion in, his accòunt of 
distances and places reached before and after Mulay, : After all Ibn Khiir- 
dãdhbeh was not a traveller and, as Director of Posls and Police, he engaged 
himself in compiling a book of trade routes for whié he secured information 
from varióus sources, some of which might have misled him. This Külümalí 
was an important station for them in their trade ròute to China and they 
were very familiar with it. As their knowledge of Coastal cities of índia 


TKus we see that each of these writers seems to give a fáirly 
independent account, although there are some points of resem' 
blance between Yãqüt and Qazwini., 

Mandan^^^: 

Mas‘üdi, Yãqüt, Qazwírn and Abul Fidã mention Mandarl 
Mas‘udi says that Mandürfin is opposite to the island of Saran- 
dib as Qumâr is opposite to the islands of the Maharãj. He also 
says that he has given an account of the king of Mandurfín^®® in 
his Álãhãr-akamn anã KUãb-al-awsat. 


increased gradually, they might have, for purposes of convenience, • called 
that portion of the sea-hoard country as Malihâr, the land of Mali, which 
term they also used synonymously with Pepper-land as pepper was the 
chief article of their trade. From Idrisi we hear for ihe first time Manibãr, 
which means the land of pepper. As we should expect we must hear of Mali- 
hãr not Manibâr, How did Idrisi get this word Mani. As usual, 
Idrisi seems to have been careless in critically examining the materiais. It. is, 
perhaps a mistake for Mali wrongly pronounced to him by his reporters. 
This Seems to he so, for the succéeding writers except Abul Fidã and Dimishqi 
have discarded it, and have tire form Malibãr as it should be. 

Then the Portuguese, who succeeded to the Arabs’ trade in the East, 
took up this form Malibãr and gave currenoy to it. Later on other Euro- 
pean nations also kept-up their expression. Thus it appears that Malibãr 
has nothing to do with Malaim^ú, Malaiyâlam, Malaivâram, which are intro- 
duced bfy modem scholars to ekplain the etymology of Malabar. 

See Hobson-Jobson, p. 541. 

104. Mas'üdi—Barbier, p. 394, Vol. 1. 

Yãqüt, 

Qazwini. 

Abul Fidã. 

Barbier-Mas'^^?, Vol, I, note on p. 403. Le Manuscrit L,,porte 
' Le msct. L.2 

Sprenger-Mctô‘údí, p. 397 ^ ) 

105. See under King‘Ariti, Qãydi, 
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Yâqüt quotes Abü Dulaf as saying that lie went from Jâjullah" to 
Kashmir, ílience to Kabul and returning along the Indian coast, 
reached the town Mandürqiii, where forests of qanna and sandle- 
wood grow. Tabâshir is exported from here, and the water at 
Mandürqín comes from íanks^OG made to contain water. 

Qazwini says that Mandürfín is a city of Hind, and quotes the 
same authority, Abü Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil, but restricts him- 
self only to the raention of qanna forests and exportation of tabãshm 

Abul Fidã leporís that it is said in Qânm that Mandariis one 
of the cities of Hind, situated between the port and the part of the 
coast of Ma’bar towards Sarandib in the valley, The longitude is 
120°, and the latitude is 15°. ■ 

Manifattan^o'^: 

Abui Fidã mentions Manifattan, and says that it is a place on 
the coast, in Ma‘bar. 


106^ P. Tanlc or cistern. 

E. This is identified with Maduro, the capital of the Pãndya kings., 

Mas‘ücli„ a traveller to Ceylon and to índia, clearly says that Mandar! 
is opposite to the island Sarandib; Abul Pidã, a diligent enquirer and an 
able- tabulàtor of íaçts, also gives the same impression as ío its location, 
Thus it is olear that Mandar! must be sought for on the coast of Mahar, 
Prom YSqüt and QazwM we get eertain details, which speak of qanna and 
sandalwood. That the area of Madura abounded once with qanna and sandal- 
wood forests, is too well known. 

These facts point to Üie conclusion that the authors who give the 
name in different forms refer to one and the, aátne place.’ 

The forms ‘Mandürqín’ and ‘Mandürfín’ given by Arab writers, 
suggest the original name Maduraippattinam ^ The 

suSix pattmam (uúiyesrtò) which corresponds to the of the 

Arab writers dropped out in course of time, 

107. 

E. This may identified with Negapatm. (Ptolemy’s Nigamos and 
Eáshid“al-Dm’s Malifattan). It is an importaní seaport. About the cora- 
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Dimishqí and Abul Fidã give information about Manjarür. 

Dimisjiqi states that the city of Manjarür^^ is situated on a 
river known by the same name, and ,which empties into the sea 
where there is ebb and low tide. There is a large quantity of pepper 
available here. 

Abul Fida says that Manjarür is situated to the east of Sindã- 
bür, Hannür and Bãsrür. It is said that Manjarür is the higgest 
town in Manibãr (Malabar). Its king is an infidel. 

Dimishqi and Abul Fidã appear to have independent informa¬ 
tion of the place Manjarür. 


mencement of tlie Christian era, it appears to have been a chief city of the 
little known Naga people from whom its name, Nãga-paUanm, was no doubt 
derived. 

It became one of the earliest settlements of the Portuguese on the 
east coast of índia and was called hy them the city of Choramandal., , 

Some interesting relics of the Dutch occupation of the town survive. 

Tanjore Distrkt Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 243-8. 

Dtei^qi, ^ , 

For various readings of the name from non-Arab Geographers, see 
Yule, Caíhaj/ (rod th Way Thither, Vol. IV, pp. 73-4. 

,108.. Dimishqi has the following’account of Manjarürsah on page 170: 

“ Manjarürsah, one of the cities , of Jazrât, is surrounded by about 
1,500 villages and abouf 70 fortresses situated in the mountains of the Bal- 
hara, which. are in continuation of the gates of China as far as , the coüntry 
Jazrãti” ' '' 

Dimishqi is completely confused in his account. 

E. Manjaiür is Manpolorc, see Manual of South Cmara Dktfict, 
Vol. II, p. 254, : 
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: 

Maáldí tells us that the city of Mãnkir became the capital of 
the kingdom of the Balharã after the death of Kõrush,^^^ when his 
kingdom brofce up into divers nations and tribes each having 
a chief of its own. Mânldr was the great metropolis, situated 
eighty Sindhi parasaiigs^^^ &om the sea. Its king was the first 


UO. 


Abul Faraj, and Istatóiri. 

Barl3Íer-Mas'Mdí, p. 177. 


111. Brahman was the first king of the Hindus. During his reign the 
hook A$-sini-Hmà was written. Upon this book other works are founded as 
the Azjahir, and Majasti i ' From 

Azjahir the book Arkand derives its origin, : and from Majasti 

the book of Ptolemy - Al-Brahman ruled for 366 years. 

He was succeeded by his son Al-Bahbüd ■^;^^V^'wh reigned for 150 years. 
In his reign the game of tables or backgammon was invented. 

After Al-Bahbüd reigned Eamãh o or }/ W* 

about 150 years. He had seyeral wars with kings of Pérsia and China. 
After him Porus carne to the throne, Alexander gave him a batüe 

and killed him in a single combat after a reign of 150 years. Then succeeded 
Daislam ^ > who is the author of Kallk m Dima. THen suc¬ 


ceeded Balhit « In his reign the game of chess 

was invented. He was succeeded by Koresh, , After hi 

death the Hindus disagreed in point of religion. ■ They divided theraselves int 
parües and formed distinct States, and every chief made himself independer 
in his district. Sind was ruled by its own king, another ruled over Kanau 
and another resided in the city of Mãnkir, the great metropolis. He wa 
the first who had the name of Balharã. Bprenger—M(is‘ttdv pp; 153-176. 
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who had the name ‘Balharã’ which became subsequently the title 
of every sovereign of that great capital down to onr time which is 
the year 332 A.H. The inhabitants of Mãnkir, the residence of the 
Balharã, spoke the Kiriyya language.^^s 

Abul Faraj says, as does Mas‘údi, that Mãnkir is the city 
where the Balharã lives, but has additional Information. Mãnlíir 
is forty parasangs in length. The buildings are of teak, and qanna, 
and divers kínds of wood. It is said that the people of the city own 
a million elephants for transport business. The king owns sixty 
thousand elephants. The laundrymen have one hundred and 
twenty thousand elephants. The biggest temple is the one at 
Mãnkir, which is one parasang in length. 

There are, in that temple, about twenty thousand idols which 
are set with diíferent kinds of precious metais like gold, silver, iron, 
copper, brass, ivory and diíferent kinds of stones made artificially. 
These idols are adorned with brilliant gems. Every year the king 
of Mãnkir rides to the temple, nay, he goes by foot and returns to his 
residence riding on horseback. In that temple there is an idol of 
gold, twelve cubits in height, set on a pedestal of gold at the centre 
of a cupola made of gold. The whole of it is set with solid white 
pearls (not perforated) and precious stones, red, yellow, blue and 
green. They sacrifice victims for this idol, On a certain day ap- 
pointed in the year, they offer human beings as sacrifice. 

V 

htdlàn says that the city of Mãnkir where the Balharã resides 
has an extensive territory. 

AU these writers have independent information of the place ; 
the only point common to them is about the residence of the 
Balharã in Mãnkir. 


112 . 1 parasang=:eight miles. Barbier-M<is'üdí, p. 173 , 


113, Sce page f)5, in this. book. 

B. For the Identification of Mãnkir, see under the Balharã 
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A High Uomtain '^orth of Fmãanna: 

Idnsí mentions that there is a very high mountain north of 
Fandarina, covered ■with írees, villages and flocks. 

Momtüin Kãwará}-^^: 

Dimiúqi says that in the qasbct of Fâtni is a mountain named 
Kãward with a big volcano, which emits íire night and day, 

Dmishqí mentions Qayn as one of the big cities of Big Ma‘bar. 


R. The mountain north of Fandarina is idenMed with Mount Delly. 

See under Hili for more particUlars. 

114. 

K> It is rather difficult to understand Dimi^qi here. Evidently 
he is confusing his acconnt of some other place with Fãtni. In Kanaka 
Sabhai’s Tamiís UOO years ago, we get a reference to a mountain. On 
p. 40 he says that the Nãga fcing who ruled at Kalyâni gave his niece to 
another Nãga king of the Kãnawaddamano mountain, more correctly 
Kandamãdanam, a hill near the modern Ramesvaram on the Indian coast, 
opposite to Kalyãni, There is no reference to any volcano. At the pre- 
sent.day we do not see any trace of rocky area near Ramesvaram. But 
there are hig sand dunes near that place which are said to be covering 
what were once hilly tracts. 

R. Dimishqi mentions it after Qayrah. This may be identiHed 
witli Kãnapper, the modern name of this place is Kãliyãrkôvil It figures 
with the former name both in the classical, Tamíl literature and in the 
campaigns of the Ceylonese general. In the old days the place seems to 
have^ been surrounded by dense forests and might have belonged to the 
division which was called Kãna Nàdu (forest-country) including within it 
a considerable part of what is now Ramnad district and the Southern 
portion of Pudukotta. The chetty townlet of Kãnãdukãttân seems to be a 

place where a frontier guard was located. : 

See Ur. S. K. Ayyangar, Soíííh Mia and her 

197. 
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Qftl/raP;] 

Dimishqi mentions Qayrah as one of the big cities of Big 
Ma‘bar. 

Qumãr : 

See under Kingdom of Qumár. 

Rãskumhun^^h 

Abul Fidã mentions that Râskumhuri is the íirst place in 
Ma‘bar on the side of Manibâr. There is a mountain there. Both 
the mountain and the locality are known as Râskumhuri. 

Dimishqi mentions Sahi before Tãna and after Sübãra. 
Sanããn^^h , 

Sandân is mentioned by seven writers:---Ibn Khurããdhbeh, 
Mas^di, Ista.khn, Ibn Emqã, Mdqãisi, lãrM and Abul Fidã. 


Il6, Mss. St. Pet. L. et cop., omit this—Dimishqi Text p. 173. 

R. As Dimishqi mentions Qayrah immediately after Kubrã wa Kabir 
(Gangaikondapurara), Qayrah may be sought for near there, and perhaps 
Kãverippattanam, once one of the chief cities of the Côla kingdom, may answer 
to that. 

Kãverippattanam is a little hamlet now at the mouth of the Cauvery 
in the south-east corner of the Shiyãli taluk, Tanjore District. It is the same 
as the Kamara of the Periplus and the Khaberis of Ptolemy. 

Tímjore Disíricí Ga 2 efteer, Vol. I, pp. 256-7. 

R. This is identified with Cape Comorin. 

It is omitted by Mss. St. Pet. et L. Diniishqi Text p, 173. 

R. This place is not to be identified. 

119. c->lfcCuj Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, Mas'üdi. 

Içtatoi, Ibn Hawqal, Maqdisi 

ÒI Mnsi) Abul FidI and NuwayrJ, part I, pp, 210,237. 

■ A,a.-9,V'; 
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Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, mentions Sandãn and says that ffom Knlí^^o 
to Sandãn is eighteen parasangs; teak and qanna are obtained 
here. Sandãn to Mulay^^^ is íive days’ journey. 

Mas‘údi says that Sandãn^^a fg ^ neighbouring town of 
Kanbãya, wliere Kanbãyan Sandals are made. 

IstaMiri^23 followed by Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisi states that 
Sandãn is one of the cities of Hind. There are cathedral mosques 
in iQãmuhul, Sandãn, Saymür, and Kanbãya where Muslim precepts 
are openly observed. These cities are fertile and big; they produce 
cocoanuts, bananas and mangoes; cultivation of paddy is very 
popular; a great quantity of honey is obtained here; they do not 
haye date trees. 

I?taMiri and Ibn Hawqal alone give the distance . between 
Sübãra and Sandãn as about íive marhaks. 

120. J ^ de Goeje— footnote on p. 62, 

‘Kol’-BUiot. Vol. I, p. 15. 

121. Mali (Malabar). Elliot, Vol. I, p. 15. 

122. Sindâbúr, a place on the coast of the Ladawi Sea, Sprenger-Mas‘údl, 

p. 346.. , . 

123. The texts of Istajçhri, Ibn IJawqal and Maqdisi show slight varlationg 
in details, 

“Between Sürabâya and Sindân about five days,” Elliot—ísíaíçhri, 
VoL .I, p. 30. 

"There are, in these cities, cocoanut trees out of which toddy is tap- 
ped." de Goeje—Jbft ííaajqol, p. 231. 

.Sandan; Mangoes, cocoanuts and lemons" Elliot-íbn Hawqal, 

Vol. I, p. 38. 

Maqdisi omits details about cathedral mosques and has the following 
account instead, Sandãn, Saymür and Kanbãya are fertile; prices are cheap; 
they are centres for rice and honey.” de Goeje-Maqdisi, p. 484 . 

"Prom Sandãn large quantities of rice and fabrics (Pootnofe (r) c. 

addit. are obtained; carpets are manufactured; a 

great quantity of cocoanuts and a goôd quaUty of fabrics are exported from 
here.” de Geoje—Maqdm, p. 481, 
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Idrisí: From Sübãra to Sandãn is about íive marJ}alas. It is in 
the second climate; the city is populous and the people are noted. 
for their skill and intelligence. They are wealthy merchants and 
great travellers. The town is large and many come and go. East 
of Sandãn there is an island which bears the same name and is 
associated with it. It is large, well-cultivated and date trees, cocoa¬ 
nut palms, qanna and bamboo^^^ grow there. Sandãn is two days’ 
journey from the island of Malaq^^® situated opposite to Barüj and 
produces pepper in large quantities; from Sandãn to the island 
Baliq is'also two days. 

Abul Fidã quotes from' AM that between the city of Sandãn 
and Man§üra is fifteen parasangs^^e he gives other details^®’^ 
from the same source which seem to be a summary of Idrisi’s ac¬ 
count of Sandãn and the island of Sandãn. Abul Fidã also quotes 
from Qãnün that Sandãn is a city on the coast and gives the longi¬ 
tude and latitude from Qãmn^^^ and AtwãlM^ In other respects he 
has independent Information that Sandãn is in the íirst climate, one 
of the Coastal cities of Hind, and a dependency of Tãna. The rest 
of his account^^® is a confusion of Sandãn with Sindãbür. 


124. “Cocoanut palm, kana and rattan grow there.” Elliot, Vol. I, p. 85. 

125. Idrisí Bod. Lib. Graves 42. 

Idrísi Bibliothique Nationale, Paris, 

‘Mullan,'Elliot-ídrw, Vol. I. p. 89. 

126. Evidently this is a místake. Mançüra is in Sind, 

127. “Sandãn is the confluence of roads; it is the laind of costus, qanna and 
bamboo, and qne of the most important pòrts.” 

128. Qãnün longitude 106" 

, latitude 19° , 

129 Afwãl longitude 105" 20' 

latitude 19° 15' 

130. See page75 in this book. 
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IçtaHirij Ibn ílawqal, Maqdisi and Idrisi state that Sandân to 
Saymür is íive^^^ marhaks^^^ and except for Maqdisi, the other tkee 
writers say that it is half a parasang, or one and half miles distant 
fromthesea. 


131. ‘about íive'. de Geoje—í?íaldn. * 

132. ‘five days’. Elliot—í^íaBn Vol. I, p. 30. 

The texts of Ibn Murdãdhbeh and Idrísl show variations in readings < 

of the names, as well as in details regarding the places from' Ütkin to Eüll. 

Ibn ^urdãi^heh; “From Malirãn to Útkin, 4 days; to Mayd, 

2 parasangs; to Kúli, 2 parasangs; to Sandân, 18 parasangs.” 

Idná i "From Eanbãya by sea to Útkin, iVa days; to Daybul, 2 days; 
to.Mand,.6 miles; to Küli, 6 miles; from Küli along the coast to Súbãra, 5 
marhalos; then to Sandân, 5 

R. Sandân is identified with Sindhttdwrg. 

Ibn iyjnrdãdhbeh says that from Mahrãn to Útkin, four days’joumey. f 

to Mayd, two parasangs, to Küli, two parasangs, to Sandân, eighteen para- 
sangs. Thence hé goes to Mulay, 5 days, Bullin, 2 days, and 'çâbattan, 2 days. 

Thus the Sandân,of Ibn Kiurdâ^beh must lie in the Gulf of Cambay, This ^ 

view is strengthened by Idrisi’s accoimt of Sandân on folio 79b, which says 

that Sandân is two days’ journey from the island of Malaq, situated opposite 

to Barüj (Broach). Thence he gives the distance to Baliq (Bullin of Ibn 

í^urdã^beh) as two days. Yuíe’s presumption that this Sandân must be the 

St. John’s point of Bennal between Daman and Mahim may be correct. See 

Cathay and the Way Tliither, Vol, IV, p. 64. Mas'üdi’s statement that San- 

dãn is a neighbouring town of Kanbâya, Abul FÍdâ’s that between the city of 

, Sandân and Mansüra is fiíteen parasangs, also pomt to the same conclusion. 

But a reading of Idrisi’s account on foi. 75 suggests that there is yet ' 

another Sandân after Sübâra, which faet is supported by the accounts of 
Içta^i, Ibn gawqal and Maqdisi. While the latter is silent in giving the 
distance between Sübâra and Sandân, the other two say that Sandân is abont J 

five mrhalas from Sübâra. But all the three writers give the distance from 
Kanbâya to Sübâra and from Sandân to Saymür, Thus the itinerary of these 
three aüthors seems to be Kanbâya to Sübâra, to Sandân, to Saymür, and to 
Sarandib, According to Idrisi, Sübâra is five marhaks from Küli which is 
reached from Kanbâya through the islands Útkin, Daybul and Mand after 
three and a half days and twelve miles. It may be presumed that if one were ' 

to avoid the journey to these islands the distance between Kanbâya and 


Thus we find Ibn Khurdãdhbeh and Mas‘üdi have independent 
information. Istatíirí, Ibn Idiawqal and Maqdisi follow each other 
practically in all points. Idrisi seems to follow Ibn i^urdâ^beh. 
Idrisi goes from Küli to Sübâra and thence to Sandân, while Ibn 
i^urdã^beh comes straight to Sandân from Küli. 

Saynúr^^: 

Saymür is mentioned by eigbt writers: M(is‘%ã% IstaJér^ Ibn 
Hawqd, Maqdisi Idrísl Yãqüt, Qazwm and Dimishqí 

Maskdi says that Saymür^®^ is a place on the coast of the 
Lãdawi Sea and Lãriyya language is spoken there. 

Içtakiri,^^® Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisi state that Saymür is one 
of the citíes of Hind and the distance between Sandân to Saymür 
is about five marliaks and from Saymür to Sarandib is about fifteen 


Sübâra may be the same as stated by the other writers. As Sübâra, the 
modern Suparam or Supara (Souppara in the Periplus) is near Bassein, north 
of Bombay, this Sandân has to be sought for in the south, somewhere in tíie 
Ratnagiri District. This Sandân may be identified with Sindhuãwg or 
Malvãn. 

Malvân north latitude IB' 4' and east longitude 73° 3T, a busy port 
and a chiei town of the Malvan sub-diyision. 

In a bay blocked almost entirely by rocky reefs there were formerly 
three islands, two of them about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and the 
third separated from the mainland by a narrow channel. On the larger of 
the two outer islands stands the famous íort of Sindhudurg, and on the smaller 
the ruined íort of Padmagâd, üow at low tide, oonnected with the mainland 
by a rock of sand. On what was onoe the hmer island and is now part of the 
mainland, lies,, almost hid in palras, the old town of Malvãn. 

The details given by the Arab authors seem to fit in with the liistory 
of Sindhudurg or Malvãn. For more details see Bombay Gatetteer, Vol. X, 
pp, 346-352, 




All geogi'aphers, and Nuwayii, Part I, pp. 210, 237, 


134 



Sprenger—Mos^ildí, p. 846. 


135, The texts of Içtaldul, Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisi diífer from one other 
in certain details: Içta^i has the remark that Qimuhul is the first city on 
the borders of Hind which extends as far as Saymür; the land from Saymür 
to Qãmuhul belongs to Hind. From Qàrauhul to Makran and Badha and 
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marhahs, There are cathedral mosques in Qãmuhul, Sandãn, Say- 
mür and Kanbãya where Muslim precepts are openly observed. 
These cities are fertile and big, they produce cocoanuts, bananas, 
and mangoes; the greater part of the cultivation is paddy; a great 
quantity of honey is available bere; tbere are no date trees. 

Idrisi says that from Sandãn to Saymür is íive marJialas^^^ but 
is silent on the place reached from Saymür. He has new iníorma- 
tion that Saymür is in the second chmate ; it is a large, well-built 
town; cocoanut trees grow here in abundance; qanna^^'' also grows 
here ; the mountains produce many aromatic plants which are ex- 
ported to all the countries.^^® Saymür belongs to Hind. 

Yâqút and Qazwmi derive their information about Saymür 
from Abü Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhiy^® 


beyond that as far as the boundaries of Multan-all these belong to Sitid, 

EUioí translates íhus: (Vol. I, pp. 28-29). 

"From Saimur to Fãmhal, in Hind, and from Fãmhal to Makrãn and 
Budha, and beyond tliat as far as the boundaries of Multan, all belong to 
Sind.*’ ' " / ' 

This conveys the impression that from Saymür as far as Multan be- 
longs to Sind, 

"Sindan to Saimur íive days, Saimur to Sarandib, 15 days.” 

EUiot. Vol.I,p. 30. 

“These cocoanut trees out of whié toddy is tapped.” de Geoje~ibn 
jyàuigal, p. 231. 

Mangoes, cocoanuts and lemons. EUiot. Vol. I, p. 38. 

Saymür is one of the cities of Sind. de Geoje—Maqdísi, p. 477. 

Saymür is written with S and S by Magdisi, (pp. 477 and 486). 

Details about cathedral mosques are omitted and instead he has 
'landãn, Saymür and Kanbãya are fertile, prices àre cheap; they are centres 
for rice and honey.” de Geoje—Moqdisi, p. 484. 

136, "Five days”-EUiot, Vol. I, p. 85.- 

137 “Henna” Ibid. 

138. Elliofs version (Vol. 1, p, 85) omits the words 'to all the countries.’* 

139. He was the author of ‘ AjãÜh^al-Bulâãn, who travelled in various 
countries and recorded their wonders. 
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Yãqút says that Saymür is situated on the other slope of the 
Kãfür on the north.^^“ The inhabitants of Saymür are of extra- 
ordinary beauty, because they are a mixed breed of the Turks and 
the Chinese. The trade of the Turks is in that direction. This city 
gives its name to the Saymürl aloes. It does not grow there but it is 
imported to this place. The inhabitants have a prayer house situated 
on the top of a big hill where priests Íive, In that temple are idols 
set with precious stones.^'^^ (They have many small kings.^^) They 
dress like the Chinese, have synagogues, churches, mosques and fire 
temples. (They do not slaughter animais after the manner of 
Muslims, nor eat animais which die a natural death) .^'*® 

Qazwmi, who gives practically the same account of the place, 
has the remark that Saymür is a city of Hind near the confines of 
Sind. 

Dimi^qi places Saymür after Tãknür in the list of the cities of 
Malabãr, Saymür, he says, is on the coast,^^^ in a wide gulf through 


140. See under ‘Mountain Laljful Kâfür’, 

141. 

142. Qazwlnl does not mention this point. 

143. "The infídels do not slaughter,animais nor do they eat meat, fish or 
eggs, but there are some who wili eat animais that have fallen down preci- 
piões, or that have been gored to death, but they do not eat those that have 
died a natural death” Qazwini, Vol. 11, p. 64. 

144. Les trois mss, portent au lieu de ( 

et au lieu de omettentless mots depuis^i^ 3usqu’a 

DimiÉqi footnote (g) on p. 173. 

R. This is idenfifled with lí/iirur, ■ ^ ^ 

As the I?takhrl group and IdrlsI say that it is flve marhaks tom 
Sandln to Saymür it Is suggestive that it will lie south of Sándân at the 
same distance from which Sandãn is removed from Sübãra. This would meán 
that it has to be sought for in the South Canara Uistrict, This viêtv is strength- 
ened when we take into account the statement of Dimi|hqi that Saymüi' is in a 
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which Hg ships from the Gulf of Fãknúr pass by; both the gulfs 
have ebb and low tides. 


Thtis, Mas‘üdMias independent information. IstaMirí, Ibn 
Hawqal and Maqdisi follow each other in almosí all details, though 
it is notewortliy that Maqdisl does not speak of cathedral mosques 
and Muslim precepts in bis accounts of Sandan and Saymúr. The 
reason may be eiíher the accounts of Istalíhri and Ibn Hawqal were 
wrong and he might have corrected, or his copies of Içtakhri and 
Ibn Çawqal did not contain any reference to these facts.' 

It is significant that IstaHin, Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisl end with 
the island of Sarandib. Perhaps that was the usual course of route 
on the coast in their period, 


Idrisi shows his acquaintance with Ibn Çawqal but gives, as 
usual, additional information about the place. 


Yãqüt and Qazwini have altogether a diííerent source from 
Abü Dulaf whose account seems to be a confusion of places and 
facts. Yãqüt and iQazwini differ in the location of the place 
Saymür, This indicates that they might have had also other sources 
of information. 

Dimi^qi has an independent account of this place. 



wide gulf tiirough which big ships from the Gulf of Fâknür (Bãrkür) pass by. 

Further when we know the distance from Saymúr tq Ceyloa as 15 marhaks | 

from the Içtakhri group, we are couvinced that the record of dístance given by | 

these authors from Kanbãya to Geylon is fairly accurate. | 

-rbus it seems olear that Saymúr may be near Fâknür (Bãrkür). j 

Perhaps the Saymür of the Arab aüthors may be identified with 
Shirur, latitude 13“ 56' N, longitude; 74’ 35'E, If is now a small port on a creak 
which forms the northern limit of the Madras Presidency. But the ruins of 
ancient Shirur are extensive in the neighbourhood, and they point it out as ^ 

having been once a large town. Manual of South Canara DisMct, Vol. I, ' 

p. 3 and Vol. II; p. 243. 

IdrlsTs statement that Barüj to Saymür is 2 days shows his confu- 
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^ãliyât is mentioned by Abul Fidã who says that it is one of 
the cities of Manibãr. The inhabitants of Shãliyãt and 
Shinkli are jews, it is further stated, but his narrator does not 
specify which of these two cities contains jews. 

Sinããbüri ^^: 

Mas^üdi, Iàm\ Dimishql and Abul Fidã mention the town 
Sindãbür, 

Mas‘üdi says that in the sea of Hind are many crocodiles; for 
it has several estuaries as the estuary of Sindãbürã, in the kingdom 

of Bâghira in Hind.^^7 


145, 

R, ^âliyât is generally identified with Beypore, BVz miles south of 
Calicut, But it seems more correct to identify it with ChSyam in Palán- 
channür amsam, an island formed by the Beypore and Kadalundi rivers. On 
a rocky islet lying south of the entrance to the Beypore river and connected 
with the mainland by a groyne, the masonry foundations of a formidable 
fortress have been excavated. 

Gazetteer of the Malabar and Anjengo Districts p. 414, / 

Compare Ibn Baltü^ai—^aliât, a most beautiful town, in whidi the 
fabrics called by ifs name are manufactured. 

Gibbs translation, p. 240. 

The fabrics referred to by Ibn BatMa may be callâ Telugu: 
sella, Kanarese : salla, Malayalam: áalla, Tulu: áalle, muslin, thin muU of 
loose texture. There is also callári, cloth of loose texture, (íJaier/reiff) 

calU% coloured strips of cloth hanging from bufEooHs dresses. 

Barbier-~Míts'üoít. 

\/jfnXÍJ« Spmsev—Mas^di 

yyi Idrisi, Dimishq! Abul Fidã, and Nuwayrij Part I, p, 237. 

■f 

147. “In this sea are many crocodiles, for it has several estuaries and gulfs 
as the estuáry of SHdâbür ^ in the kingdom of Baghar 

tj in índia." Sprenger-^MdFüdv p. 234. 

A.GrÍ0. 
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Idrisi says Sindâbür is in the second climate; from the town of 
Barüj^^s along the coast to Sindãbür, four markaksM^ Sindãbür 
is situated on a great gulf where ships cast anchor; it is a commer- 
cial town and contains fine buildings and rich bazaars. From hence 
to Tãna^so ■^pQJ 3 ^ jg 


148. Baruh, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89, 

149. Four days, Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89. 

159. Bãna (Taima), Elliot, Vol, I, p, 89, 
il(f \i Idrisi Bod. Lib. Ms., Graves 42. 

R. Sindãbür is ideiitified with Shaããshmgad. 

Idrisfs statement that from Barüj to Sindãbür is four marlialu 
cannot fit in either with any of his own accounts of Sandãn, 
Saymür and other places or with that of any other author, 
Again his information that Tãna is four days from Sindãbür 
clashes with Abul Fidã’s statement that Sindãbür is situated about three 
days’ journey from Tãna, When we learn from Ibn Baftüta that Sindãbür 
is reached a day before Hunãwar, it becomes clear that Sindãbür lay imme- 
diately north of Hunãwar, and Tãna further north. Thus Abul Pidã’s 
statement that Sindãbür is reached from Tãna seems to be correct. Idrisi 
appears to have confused the two accounts of Sindãbür and Tãna. His 
account would fit in, if the facts about Tãna are put in before Sindãbür. 
Supposing IdrisTs account is corrected as suggested above, it would raean 
that Barüj to Tãna is four mrlxalas, This would suit in the present posi~ 
tion of Tãna, north of Bombay, near Kalyãn, and also that of Sindãbür 
whích may be identified either with Sidãhãpw or ShadãsUmgad, 

Siddhãpür or Shiddãpür: At the north corner of a large plain 
about three railes east of Kãrwãr is a village called Siddhapür by Hindus 
and Saitãnpür by the Muslims. There are two ruined forts, and there are 
no stones or other remains of buildings. But there are two large stone 
wahs with steps and chambers, which are said to have been made by Hâbu 
kings whose capital was Siddhâpür. A small navigable iiilet, said to have 
been once large and deep, runs close to the old town. Many crocodiles are 
found in the Kalinadi at Kadra and Siddliâpur, They eat buííalo calves and 
sometiraes attack men, These details suggest that this Siddhipur is the 
Sindãbür of Mas'üdi and of Ibn Battüta. The kingdora of Bãghira, referred 
to by Mas‘üdi, may be the kingdom ofHãbu kings who reigned at Siddhâpür. 
Bombay Gazetteer, however, questions this theory on the ground that all 
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Dimi^qi mentions Sindãbür as the thirteenth place in the 
course of the description of cities on the eoast of Hind after the 
City of Barüs. Tãna is placed as the ninth and Manjbâr as the 
fifteenth. Dimishqi says that Sindãbür is the qasha ; there are in it 
temples for Hindus and cathedral mosques for Muslims, 

Abul Fidâ has a comhined account of Sandãn and Sindãbür. 
He quotes from some navigators who say that Sandãn is Sindãbür 
and gives the reading as Sindãbür from Abul ‘üqül, He has also 
given other details from some travellers who say that Sindãbür is 
situated at a distance of about three days’ joumey from Tãna in a 
gulf of the green sea; that Sindãhür is the last of the cities of Jazrãt 
and the heginning of Maníbãr. 

ShijU and KéashHn ^^^: 

Ibn KhurãâMeh, Mmi, Dimiàql and Abul Fida mention 
Sinjli and Kaba,shkãn. 

Ibn I^urdâdhbeh says that Sinjli and Kahashkãn are reached 
in one day from Bãhattan. Rice is produced here, From hence 
to the mouth of the river Küdãfaríd is three parasangs.i®^ 


Portuguesa references and the Sindãbür of the Turkish book of iiavigation 
called Moliíí (1554) belong rather to Chitakul and not to Siddhâpür. 

Chííakul, now known as Shadãshivaguã, is a port on the north bank 
of the entrance of the Kalinadi, about, three miles north of Kãr¬ 
wãr. Shadãshivagad is so called from a ruined fort of that name built on 
the site of the old port of Chitakul or Cintakora, by a Sonda chief in tlie 
soventeeníh century, 

See Bomky Qmttm Vol. XV, Part 11, Kanara, pp. 277-79. 

ò -Ibn Kburdãdlibegh. p. 63, foot-note (h), 

A síc. B, 

-^IdrM. 

152, í‘From Bâs to Saji and 'Askân ia two days' journey, in which latter 
place rico Is cultivated.” Elliot, Vol. I, p. 16, 
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Idrisí informs us that from Jurbatan to Saiíjâ and Kaykãr^®^ 
is two days.^^^ These are maritime towns near to each other. They 
produce great quantities of rice and corn. From hence to Kal- 
kayãn^®® one day. 

Dimishqi mentions that most of the inhabitants of ShinklP^® 
are Jews, 


153. y/\CM^j Idrisi—Bod. Lib. Ms., Graves, 42. 

Sanji and Kailcasãr, Blliot, Vol. I, p. 90. 

154. 

155. 

156. Dimishqi mentions ShinMi after Fandarina. 

R. Sinjli is identified witíi Cransíanore (Kodungallur). 

We learn from our authors that two names go together. Sinjli 
and Kabashkãn from Bãbattan, (Ibn Khurdãdhbeh), Sanjã and Kaikâr from 
Jurbatan (Idrlsi) ShinHí and Shãliyãt (Abul Fidã), Shinkll (Dimishqi) 
Calicut to SJiãliyãt (Ibn Battüta). Thus four out of five writers mention 
Shinkli in some form or other and three writers couple it with three dif- 
ferent names, KabaÉkan, Kaykãr and Shãliyãt, and give the impression 
that they lie dose to each other, and that Sinjli is the most 
important town. As Shãliyãt is identified with Beypore, six miles from 
Calicut, it may be supposed that the town of Sinjli might have existed near 
Beypore. But Yule in his Cathay anã the Way ThÜher, (1866, Vol. I, 
p. 75), identifies Shinkli with Cranganore. His arguments are convincing, 
yet the distance given by Ibn iGiurdã&beh as one day to Sinjli 
and Kabashkãn from Bãbattan (Baliapatam) and by Idrisi two days to 
Sanjã and Kaykãr from Jurbatan (near Cannanore) seems to be very short, 
if Sinjli were to be Cranganore, On the other hand, reference to Jews 
in Sinjli by Dimishqi and Abul Fidã is impressive and makes us believe 
that Sinjli can be no mther town than Cranganore though the distance is 
against this conjecture. But there are differences between Elliot's and 
de Geoje’s versions of Ibn Kljurdãdhbeh; the former has two days, the 
latter one day ; likewise the two manuscript copies of Idrisi at the Bod- 
leian Library give one day and two days. Then again there are differences 
in the readings of the names. These facts lead one to. the conclusion that 
When greater numbers of .aulbors agreç on opç, point, fhe süghí variation.s 


Idrisi—Bod. Lib., Graves, 42. 
Idrisi—Bod. Lib. Poc., 375. 
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Abul Fidã says that ^inkli is one of the cities of Manibãr 
(Malabar). The inhabitants of Shãliyãt and Shinkli are Jews, 
but the narrator does not specify which of these cities contains 
Jews. 

Idrisi seems to have had access to the works of Ibn j^urdã- 
^beh. The information about the places given by Idrisi agrees 
in the most part with the account of Ibn ^urdâdhbeh, though 
there are variations in the readings of the place-names by the two 
writers. Perhaps Idrisi’s copy of Ibn Murdãiibeh contained such 
readings with the additional remark that these are maritime towns, 
or Idrisi might have checked the information of Ibn &rdãiibeh 
in the light of his own enquiries or facts that were current during 
his period. 

Dimishqi and Abul Fidã have independent information. 


shown by a few may be ignored, as it is in the case of Mulay (see under 
Kawlam). Certain points definitely asserted by some authors who are 
coníirmed by non-Arab sources may be taken to be correct and the dlver- 
gent points given by a few Arab writers may be put aside as mistakes, as 
in the present case. Dimishqi and Abul Fidã speak of Jews, the former, 
definitely says that most of the inhabitants are Jews, while the latter saya 
that both Shinkli and Shãliyãt are inhabited by Jews, though his inform- 
ant knew not which. In the light of Dimishqfs information it may be 
understood that Shinkli was inhabited by Jews and this is also corroborated 
by non-Arab sources. 

Thus it may be concluded that ^linkli is Cranganore (Kodungallür). 

If Sinjli is Cranganore, what is the Kaba^kãn of Ibn iGiurdãdhbeh ? 
What is the Kaykãr of Idrisi ? From the account of these authors it appears 
that they might be sought for near Cranganore, 

In this connection it may be notioed that the similarity of this name 
with Kalaikarias of Ptolemy who mentions it along with another town 
Bramagara between Tundis (Kadalundi) and Muziris (Cranganore) giVes 
strength to a growing conviction in the mind of the reader that Ibn IQjur- 
dãdhbeh and Idrisi had also utilised the materiais from the Greek and Roman 
sources without any critical analysis. 

Kalaikarias of Ptolemy is identified rather doubífully wlth Cahlacory 
by Kanaka Sabhai Pillay, 

See Kanaka Sabhai Pillay, Tamils 1800 Years Àgo, p. 18, 
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Sübãra^^'^: 

Súbâra is mentioned by seven writers from Mas^üãt (943) to 

AhulFidã (1273-1531). 

Mas‘üc[í says that Sübãrai-^^ jg ^ neigbbouring town of Kan- 
bãya wbere Kanbãyan sandals are made and Lãriyya language 
is spoken, 

Içtakhri, Ibn IJawqal and Maqdisi State that Sübára«9 ig one 
of the cities of Hind^®“ and is about four marJictks from Kanbãya. 

The two copies of Idrisi’s manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
say that Súbâra is about five marhalas from Küpi along the 
coast. Külii62, as stated by these Mss. is reached from Kanbãya 
íhrough the islands Übkin, Daybul and Mand after travelling three 
and a half days and twelve miles.^®® 

Idrísi has additional Information. Súbãra is in the second 
climate. It is populous, a busy town, and one of the entrepots of 
índia. They íish for pearls here. Súbãra is in the vicinity of 


Mas‘üdi, Istakhri, Ibn IJawqal, Maqdisi Idilsi and Dimighql. 

Abul Pidã. He distinguishes it from 
Nuwayri, Part I, p, 237. 

158. Saiura ij a placa on the coast of Ladawi Sea. Sprenger-Mosíiíi, 

p. 346. ' 

159 . " Sürabãya Elliot—JsíaiWtn, Vol. I, p, 30, 

160. It is one of the cities of Sind. de Geoje-Maqdtsi, p. 470. 

It is one of the cities of Hind, Md, p. 476. 

161. *Prom Kanbaya to Sübãra about five days,” EIliot, Vol. I, p. 85. 

162. “Büll”, IdrislMs, Poc. 375, 

10. RomMpa to fho istad übMn a dajr míd a half; from ÜBklp 
ta M.»d lo M s,. milesi ta Kõlí along lho „5, .to sa», aboltt 

m marhalas, ms. « «wwi- 
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Tãra^^* a small island on which some cocoanut trees and 
costus grow. 

Dimishqi places Sübãra as the seventh in the list of places 
on the coast of Hind, after Barüç in the direction of Malabar. 
Súbãra is placed in his list before Tãna which is the ninth and 
Sindãbür the thirteenth place. 

Abul Fidã quotes, in part, Idrísi for details about the town, but 
differs from him by giving a new reading of the name as Suíãla,^®® 
and assigning it to the first climate. He has also one additional 
piece of information that Sübãra is on the coast in the land of 
pirates and quotes longitude and latitude from Qãnm and AíwãU®® 

AU the sources except Mas‘údi, Maqdisi and Dimishqi give the 
distance from Sübãra to Sandãn as five marhalas.^®^ Regarding 
the distance of Sübãra from the sea, Içtafei followed by Ibn 
Hawqal, MaqdisP®® and Idrisí give half a parasang or one and a 
half miles; the other geographers are silent. 


164. Idrisi-Bod, Lib, Ms. Graves, 42 omits Tãm. 

“Bara”, EIliot, Vol. I, p. 85. 

165. Abul Fidã gives also another reading of the place taken by him 
from lèisi and Bümni as Súíâra i^ífijuà- This is not confirmed by 
either Elliofs version of Idrísi and the two Mss. in the Bodleian, or by 
Dr. Sachau’s edition of Birünl, but Elliofs version of RIshid-al-DIn from 
Birüni has Süfãra. See EIliot, Vol.T. p. 66. 

166. Qãnún and Atwãl. Longitude, 104“ 55', Latitude 19“ 35'. 

167. Ten days,” EIliot, Vol. I, p. 39, Pootnote 3 on the s awA page, 
says: 

“So according to Gildemeister; but ‘five’ seems to be the right 
nuraber. See Içtakhri and Idrísi.” 

168. The Mss. of Maqdisi show variations between onej about one, and 
half a parasang as being the distance of Sübãra from the sea. 
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Thus we íind that Mas‘üdi has independent information. 
IistalAri is followed by Ibn HawqaB®® and Maqdisi. Idrisi, based 
upon Ibn Hawqal, has additional information, which is followecl 
by Abul-Fidã who, however, differs from him on certain points, 
gives one additional item of information and quotes the longitude 
and latitude from Qãwti and Atwãl, 


Tãna is mentioned by four writers, Mas%díy Idrísí, Dimishqí 
and Abul Fidã. 

Mas‘údi says that Tãna^^^ is a place on the coast of the Lãrawí 
sea, and Lãriyya language is spoken there. 

Idrisi relates that from Sindãbür to Tâna^^^ upon the coast ííí 
four days. It is a big town^^^ upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor, and from whence they set sail. (Qanna grows on ite 
mountains and plains; tabãshir is gathered from the roots of qamia^ 
and exported to all countries in the east and west) 


169. Ibn IJawqal has one additional remark that Sübãra possessos a larg® 
terriíory, as he has already said of Qãmuhul and Kanbãya. 

R, Subãn is identified with modern Suparem or Supara (Souppara 
in the Periplus) near Bassein, north of Bombay. 

170., Mas‘ü(Ii, Idrisi, Dimishqí and Abul Fidã. 

Vi . V Nuwayri, Part I, pp, 210, 211,237. 

171. íHj 1; Barbier—Mas‘«dt, p, 330. 

172. Idrisi, Bod. Lib., Graves, 42, 

Bãna (Tãnna), Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89. 

173, "Preíty town.’' Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89. 

Idrisi, Bod, Mss. 

174, “In the neighbouring mountains kanã and tabãshir grow. The 
roots of kanã which are gathered here are transported to the east and to thi 
west”.—Elliot, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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From Tãna to Fandarina, along the coast, is four marhaías.^'^® 

Dimishqi sayKS that Tãna is in the second climate,^’® It is on the 
coast.^^^ Tãna^^'^® is on the coast; there is a cathedral mosque 
for the Muslims; then a porF'^® full of merchants and merchandise. 

Abul Fidã says that Tãna is in the &st climate, one of the 
cities of Hind on the coast, on the border of Lãrãn. He quotes 
in part Idrisi,^®® gives different accounts from other sources,^®^ and 


175. “Bãna (Tãnna) to Fandarina is four days' journey,” Elliot, Vol, I, 
p, 89. 

176. 

J Dimishqi, p. 19. 

177. Mss. St. Pet. et L. om. <A,’, b“j j 

Poot note (c) p. 173, DimisJjqi. 

178. Dimishqi is evidently confusing Tãna and TSna^. Tãna is asso- 
ciated with Tânilji clothes, as we learn from Birün3’s account quoted by 
Abul Fidã. Perhaps Dimishqi, who knew this íact, thought that Tãna and 
TãnaÉ we two diííerent places. 

179. Mss. St, Pet., L. et Cop. 

Foot note (d), p, 173, Dimishqi. 

Mehren translates thust “Thanesh, sltuee non loin de la mer, avec 
une grande mosquée, est un lieu d’etape pour les merohands et contínent 
beaucoup de richesses.” Mehren—Dimi^iqi, p. 233. 

180. Idrisi: “The plain as well as mountains here have forests of 
qanna. Takã^hir is extracted from qanna and exported to all countries,’’ 

181. Some travellers: “TânaisinJazrât otttheeasternside,and Mani- 
bãr is in a WQsterly direction from it,”, 

'Ibn Sa'íd: “Tãna is the last of the cities of Llr, well known In 
lhe mouths of merchants, The inhabitants of this coast oMndia are all 
inlidels who worship idols. Muslims also live amoiig them.” 

A. G.-ll 
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also the longitude and latitude írom Qãmn and AtwãU^^ 

Thus we find that Mas‘üdi, Idrisi and Dimishqi have indepen- 
dent information though the accounts of Mas‘üdi and Abul Fidã 
Show in eifect that Tãna is a Coastal town, Abul Fidã quotes in 
part Idrisi and also gives divers accounts from various sources 
which are contradictoiy to each other. 

Dimishqi mentions that Tandã is one of the cities of the Big 
Ma‘bar, 


Birüni: “ Tãna is on the coast and is associated wíth the naniP 

Tânshi ^ (; from fhg Tânshiyya fahrics,” (The information from 
Birüni as quoted by Abul Fidã is not found in Br. Sachau’s edition of Birüni). 

. Some travellers: “Tãna and'iieighbonring villages are surrounded 
by water and it is an island in the sea. Its correct longitude is 92° rather 
than a04°.” 

182. Qânün: Longitude 104° 20' 

Latitude 90° 20' 

Atwãl: Longitude 92° 

Latitude 19° 20' 

R. Tãna is identFied with Thana between Bassein and Bombay. 

For a discussion see under Sindâbür, 

“3. IJCJ 

R. Tandã is identifled with TondL Tondi is a port about twenty 
miles east from Kãliyãr Kõvil and is on the road from Madura, This was 
known to classical Tamils as Colan Tondi ((?í:,riesJr,0^/rwrt5i.) and 
was a great centre of eastéi-n trade including that of the Chinese in the 
days of classical Tamil literature. See V. R. R. Dikshitar, MappadlMrant, 
p. 204, note 1. It seems to have retained some of its importance even in the 
cénturies of Muslim invasions. See Dr, S. K. Ayyangar, South Mia anã 
her Múammiãan InvaderSj p. 206. ' | 
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Tanáiyür ^^^;; 

Akil Fidã States that Tandiyür is at the extremity of Mani- 
bãr. It is situated to the east of Ra’s Hayli and has a number of 
gardens. 

Dimishqi mentions Túsãri, stating that it has a big gulf through 
which ships pass. 

ÜtkíiA^^ 

Útkin is mentioned by ík and ídm 


184. 

R. This may be identifled with Kaâahndi or Kadaíionãi, the raised 
ground by the sea standing on an inlet about four miles south of Beypore. It 
is now a small port and a fishing village; but persons on the spot seem to 
think that it must formerly have been one and in communication with the 
backwater. This Kadalundi is supposed by some as Tyndis of Ptolemy but 
K. S. Pillay has a diíferent suggestion that it was near. the site of the 
raodern Pallikkari about íive miles north of Quilandy. However, if Tyndis 
of Ptolemy and Tandiür of Abul Fidã were to be taken to refer to one and 
the same place Kadalundi seems to be a better suggestion in view of the 
statement by Abul Fidã that Tandiür is at the extremity of Manibãr. 

See Kanaka Sabhai PiUay, Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 18. Gazetíeer 
of the Makbar mã Anfengo Districts, Vol. I, p. 415. 


185. Paris Mss. íi 

It is mentioned by Dimishqi as the third city before Sübãra. 
R. This place cannot be identifled. 


(yJji Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, P, 62 F, note (k) A 

' ® 

Idrisi. 

‘BakarV Elllot-íbn ^Mrdádhbeh, Vol, ^ 

‘I§le of Aubkii:|' Elliot-ídrw, Vol. I, p, 85, ■ 
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Ilin ^urdã&lieH says that it is four days’ journey fron:% 
Mahrán in Sind to Útkin. In this land qanna is cultivated up the 
hills and corn is grown in the valleys. The inliabitants are 
brigands, proud and lawless. 

Idrisi includes the isle of Ütldn in the second climate, He deS" 
cribes that it is one and a half day’s saih®^ from Kanbãya and froníi 
tjtkin to Daybul two days, 


187, "Two and a half days.” Elliot, p. 85. 

R. It may be soiaewhçreí in the OhIí of Çambay, See üpder K^i. 
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, Ibn KhurdãMú says that Abma^®® is four days’ journey 
from Úrnashin (Orissa). There are elephants in that place. 


188. ' Ibn Khurdâdhbeh, p. 64. Footnote (1) B, 

Ainã. Elliot—íbn lüurdãdhheh, p. 16, 

'de Goeje, the editor and translator of Ibn Khurdãdhbeh, transliterates 
the Word as Abpa. de Goeje^s translation p. 43. 

“Ainã i3 four days’ journey, where also elephants and asses are met 
with.” Elliot. Vol. I, p. 16. 

Footnote 4 on the same page says that "Aina” may possibly be meant 
for Andhra, "Telingana.” 

R. The route from place to place as narrated by Ibn Khurdãdhbeh 
seems to indicate the direction from south to north, while Elliot has taken it 
to mean vice vem. 

Ibn Khurdãdhbeh says: From Bãbattan tliey reached Sinjll and 
Kahashkãn in one day. Thence they reached Küdãfarid at a distance of 
three parasangs, thence to KayMn and Lawa and Kanja after twp days’ 
journey. Leaving Kanja they reached Samandar at a distance of ten para- 
sangs. They went from Samandar to Úrnashin at a distance of twelve para.* 
sangs. Then from Úma§hin they reached Abína after four day’s journey. 

Thus it is very clear that Ahina is to be sought for north of Orissa and 
not South of it. 

It is not very easy to identify this place now, Perhaps it may be sought 
for round about Taraluk, Midnapore District, Bengal, Tamluk is histori- 
cally the most interesting place in the district., It is frequantly mentioned in 
Jain, Buddhist and Brahraanical works. Ptolemy also has noticed it in his 
geography, placing it on the river Ganges. Chinese pilgrims mention it seve¬ 
ra! times. As it was a port at which merchants and others emharked for 
Ceylon and the Par East, it is very likely that the Arahs also might have 
knovra it, or any other smaller place, round about Tamluk, which they called 
Ahina. 

For a detailed account of Tamluk, see Bengal Dklrict Gazetteer, 
Vol. XXVI, p, 220. 
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Fay^ürP : 

Fayçür is mentioned by Qaswmí wlio says that it is a country 
in Hind. 


Bürín ^^'^: 

Ibn Murdãdhbeh mentions that Hürin is one of the famous 
cities of Hind, although he gives no account of it. 


This place is mentioned by Yãqüt and by Qazwiní 

Yâqüt who has his information from Abü Dulaf says that he 
went to Jãjullah which is situated on the top of a mountain af 
which half rises over the sea and the other half over the laná- 
There is a king like the king of Kalah. 

The inhabitants eat wheat and eggs, but dp not eat fish, nor 
do they slaughter animais after the manner of the MusBms. 

They have a big temple, The inhabitants were the only peo- 
ple to oppose Alexander when he invaded índia. 

Cinnamon is brought hither and exported to the rest of the 
world. The cinnamon tree is a free tree and belongs to no one 
individual. 

The inhabitants dress like the people of Kalah, except that 
during festivais they dress themselves in Yemnite dress. 

They have an observatory; study the properties of the stars 
careMly, and have complete knowledge of them. Among the 

stars, .they worship (The lion heart), Superstitions 

have effect on their character, 

189. 

u 

ISO. 

Yãqüt and Qazwiní,^ 


191. 
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Qazwíni repeats some of this Information and adds that the 
city is well foríiíied, and that if the people wish any occurrence to 
happen íhey exert their will-power to achieve it and continue to 
do so íill it happens, It is related that one of their kings sent to 
Kisrã, presents which included two sealed boxes. When they were 
opened each contained a man. When these two men were ques- 
tioned, they said, “If we wish to achieve anythíng we strive with 
our will-power and it happens.” Tliey disapproved that account 
but the two continued to say, “ If there is an enemy for the king, 
he is not repelled by force. We exert our will-power and he díes.” 
Tlien they said to the two men, “Exert your will to bring out your 
own death.” The two men asked them to shut the door of their re¬ 
spectivo boxes. They did so and when they returned and opened 
the door they found the two men dead. They learnt to their sorrow 
that the two men had spoken the truth. 

í 

Kdba anã Kanãni ^^^: 

Ibnul Faqíh and QazwM both relate the same story but in con- 
nection with two towns of difíerent names. Neither gives definite 
information about the exact location of the place to which reference 
is made. 

Ibnul Faqih, speaking of Kanãm, says that it is the territory 
between Sind and Hind. On the authority of ‘Abdullãh Ibn ‘Amr Ibn 
al As, he says that in this place there is a duck of brass on a brass 
colunrn. On the ^Âsjiüfa day the duck spreads ibs wings, stretches 
out its beak and pours out sufficient water to satisfy their fields, 
animais and esíates till the next year,* 

Qazwíni íells the same story in connection with a place called 
Kalba, which he says is in Hind. 


« dj . ('i/' 

*I1ie taíoiTOUon about lhe aupply oI watet inay have tefetenee to 

íiquGducts, 
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Qazwlnl says that Mandai is a city in Hind. A large quantity 
of aloes is obtained here, called Mandali aloes but the aloe does not 
grow here. 

MomtainL(íhf'>^l-Kãfw^^^: 

We have information of this place from Yãqüt and Qazwínl* 

Yãqüt tells us that, after leaving Malibár, Abü Dulaf went ta 
Labful-Kãfür, which is a big mountain where there are some towiísí 
overlooking the sea. Some of them are iQãmarún, Qamãrayãn anfl 
^anf, associated with MandabQãmarúni, Qumãri and SanCí 
aloe. Saymür^*’® is found on the other slope of the mountain. 

Qazwini mentions Jabal-al-Kâfür, a big mountain in Hind oven* 
looking the sea with many towns on its slopes., Of these the town. 
of Qumár is associated with Qumãri aloes, Qãmarún with. 
Qãmaruni aloes, Sanf with Sanfi aloes.* 

Qãlún : : 

Qãlún is mentioned by Ibn MurããMeh as one of the cities 
of Hind, altiiough he gives no description of the place. 

Qazdãr: 

.Qazdãr is mentioned by Qazwíní, who says that it is a counírjr 
in Hind, and that the inhabitants of this country are very honest. 


194. Yãqüt. 

Qazwini. 

195. See under Saymúr. 

* Por details on aloes and camphor mentioned under Mandai, and 
Mountain Kãfür, see the chapter on Products. 
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Sãmll 

Sâmal is mentioned by Ibn fÇhwããMeh as one of the famous 
cities of Hind, although no account of it is given, 

iSamandar 

Ibn J^urâãMeh and Idrísl mention Samandar, 

Ibn Murdãfflibeh says that from Kanja to Samandar is ten 
parasangs. Kice is produced here. (Aloe is imported to this place, 
from a distance of fifteen or twenty days’ joumey through sweet 
water from Qãmrün and other places).^®'^ IVom Samandar to 
Úrnashin^®® is twelve parasangs. 

Idrisi says that from Kanja to Samandar is thirty miles. 
Samandar is a large commercial town where good proíits are made. 

. (The inhabitants possess much merchandise and goods, Many come 
and go to that place.) It is one of the dependencies of QanuaWj, 
the king of these cities.®®” The city of Samandar is situated on a 
that reaches it from the city of Qashmir. Grains, plenty 


196, Ibn Kburdádhbeh, Idrisi, 

Samundar, Elliot—Ibn MurdãMeh, Vol I, p, 16, 

Samandãr, Elliot—idrisi, Vol, I, p, 90, 

Nuwayri, Part I, p, 237. 

197, The account within brackets is given under Kanja by Elliot, It ia 
slightly diííerent: 

“From Küra to Kilakán, Lüãr and Kanja is two days’ joumey, in all 
which wheat and rice are cultivated and into which the wood of aloes is 
imported from Kimül and other neighbouring places by the fresh-water route 
in flfteen days." BUiot, Vol, I, p. 16. 

198, Urasir. Elliot, Vol. I, p. 16. 

199, Blliofs version omits this, See p, 90. 

200 , 

201. hiHcreek. lllloPs translatlon has'rlver’, See, Vol.I, p, 90. 

A. G.-48 
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of rice and com, are availaHe in tliis Aloe wood is kought 
here from the cotmtry of Kãrmüt,^^ fifteen days* distance, by a 

river of wbich the waters are sweet,... Opposite^ to tíüs 

City there is a big island and the distance between the íwo is one 
day. This island is well peoplod and frcquented by merchants 
from ah countries. From here to the island of Sarandib is four 
days. To the north at seyen days' distance from Samandar is the 
City of Qashmir the inner^®*® celebrated thronghout índia, which if 
under the rule of Qannawj. 


202. “Bico and various graina, especlally exciUent wheat, are to be ob- 
tained here/* 

EUiot, Vol I, p. 00, 

203. (Kararap?) Milot, Voll, p. 00. 

ia in the orighwl, it Is corwcted as 

206 . 


CEAPTERII 


iNTRODUCnON 

We should expect an ethnological account of the .Indian people 
to include five separate subjecís, namely, race, language, caste, 
religion and cnstom. The íirst of these subjects, race or descent, 
is an involved problem, and there is much division of opiwon 
among present day sdrolars in this field, The second, language, 
can be dealt wiíh more conclusively on account of the accessibility 
of the available materiais, The remaining three, caste, religion and 
custom, depend on personal observations. It is on these subjects 
that a certain amount of information is furnished by the Arab 
writers, but curiously enough, the questions of language and race 
do not appear to have engaged their atteníion, 

Mas‘udi alone says that the people of Hind speak Kiriyya 
(Kanarése ?) language and that they are a distinct race from the 
Negrões and Dflwdíw, 

The accounts of ethnology are galhered principally from the 
Works of tlie first group of writers who cover the period from about 
the ninth to the tenth centey A,D. The leading writers who furnish 
information on the people are Sulaymãn, Abü Zayd, Ibnul Faqih, 
Mas'údl and Abul Faraj. Of these, Mas‘üdl was in all prohability 
the only one who actually travelled in the East, and his observations 
are confmed to the area lying between Ceylon and Kanbâya, a city 
north of the Narbada. The other writers, as we have seen, obtained 
their information by inquiry from merchants, travellers and wander- 
ing fítqir» and from a study of the works of previous writers, 

These authors rarely refer to any particular place when they 
give information about the people. Sulaymân mentions Kükam- 
mali but does not speak about its people. He gives a few details 
about the people of Tilwa though he has confusedit with the coun- 
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try of pepper. Further his informatioii ou Hind and its people is 
mixed rather indiscriminately with that on China and the Chinese. 

The accounts of these writers, as it happens, refer principally 
to the Coastal cities of the Indian peninsula, Ceylon and other 
islands in the East Indies. As the trade of Southern índia with 
Arabia, Pérsia, Rome and Egypt on the west, and the Easí-Indies 
and China on the east, was very extensive at this period, it may be 
deduced that the people with whom the Arabs carne into contact 
were preponderantly of South Indian origin and culture, and that 
the accounts under consideration refer chiefly to the people of 
Southern índia. ■ 

This view is confirmed by numerous details. For example, rice 
is the chief food in the South and both Sulaymãn and Ibnul Faqih 
have drawn attention to this, declaring that Indians eat rice only. 
The Hindu custom of eating in seclusion is noticed by Abú Zayd. 
This custom, it should be realised, prevails even to this day 
among the divers castes of the people of the South. Tlie habit of 
bathing early in the morning before breakfast is common among all 
the Hindus in índia, yet it is not rigidly observed except in the 
South. Ceremonies and conventions observed on the death of a 
person, the dress, ornaments, caste system, institution of dèva-âãsis 
—all these details combine to give a picture of Southeim índia. It 
is not easy, however, to establish clearly to which community of 
the South these various details refer. They may refer to the peo- 
ples on the west coast, the Kanarese and the Malayalis, or those in 
the extreme south, the Tamils. The Arabs do not seem to have 
known the Andhras. Information on various forms of ordeals, 
punishment, and death ceremonies might well refer to customs 
prevalent among the Malayalis and the Tamils. The spirit of sac- 
rifice on the part of the people for their kings, described by Abú 
Zayd, may refer to the Maliãmakham festival instituted by the Peru- 
mãls of Malabar. 

The account about the people of Hind seeking learnèd assemb- 
hès in Sarandib (Ceylon) and of the mischief eílected by some of 
the Indians there indicates frequent intercoUrse bétween these 
íwo couniries, 



íntròbuction 9â 

Abul Faraj’s detailed account of the religious sects shows the 
prevalence in índia of $aktism, jSawism and Jainism. These re- 
marks, it is evident, are also applicable to Southern índia. 

Hie complete absence of any reference to Buddhist teaching 
in these accounts indicates that the struggle between Buddhism and 
êaivism was long since concluded and that the worship of áiva had 
become common again. 

It is well-known that the principal seat and great centre of the 
cult of âiva is Benares (Vãrãiiasi), a city whose world-wide cele- 
brity has eamed for it the title of Kãsi ‘the resplendent.’ It was 
one of the íirst cities to acquire a reputatiou for sanctity and is still 
regarded as the most sacred spot in all índia. 

Pilgrimage to Benares is not mentioned by these writers, who, 
however, describe Multan as the Makka of the Hindus, Mention is 
made of, Gangã-yâtra (pilgrimage to the Ganges); yet it is not possi- 
ble to say that this pilgrimage included a visit to the city of Benares, 
on the banks of the Ganges, since the account only tèstifies to the 
holinêss of the river Ganges. 

Such instances of vague and meagre information on the part of 
thesé Arab writers strengíhen in the reader’s raind a growing con- 
viction that on the whole they were not particuíarly interested in 
the study of the civilisatioü and culture of the Hindus. This atti- 
tude doubtless proceeds from their firm adherence to their own 
Faith, a feeling which discouraged them from inquiring too deeply 
into the teachings and practices of other religions which they did 
not esteem as highly as their own Faith. A narrow-minded writer 
might well have thought it even irreligious to write about such 
things. Even Bírüni, the distinguishéd sávant, who wrote an 
Arabic book on Brahmanical índia gave a titlei to his Work “tbe 


1. "An accurate description of all categoríes of Hindu thought, as well 
those which are admissible as those which must be rejected.” Dr. Sachau, 
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awkwardness of wMch seems to arise from the punctiliousness of a 
delicate conscience.” 

It may be wondered wliy, if this is the case, the Arabs men- 
tion Multan. But they were in direct contact with Multan, since 
it was in Sind and the priests of the temple used to sell tiiem the 
finest quality of aloes, presented to the idol as oíferings by the 
pilgrims Corning from distant parts of the land. Therefore they 
are able to furnish many details about Multan, the description of 
the idol, its worship, and other facts, altliough this does not imply 
any particular interest on their part, 

Facts on ethnology are also gathered from the fourth group of 
writers, chiefly from Idrisi and occasionally from Yâqüt, Qazwini 
and Dimishqi. Mae facts mentioned by them are in the main re- 
petiíions from the first group of writers, with additions and such 
other details as had become current among the writers with the 
increase of their knowledge of índia which began chiefly with the 
expeditions of Mabuüd of Ghazna and the subsequent Muslim 
occupation of Northern índia. Somnat is mentioned as another 
plaee of pilgrimage for the Hindus and a detailed description of the 
idol and its worship is given by Yãqüt and Qazwini. However, not 
a single writer in this group travelled in índia. 

It may be observed in conclusion that though these accounts 
may appear at first sight to be a mass of confusion, vague, inade- 
quate and devoid of historical interest, they no doubt supplied for 
Arabic readers some information on a country about which they 
Itnew little, while a modern student possessing a knowledge of 
Hindu culture will discover germs of truth which throw light on 
the State of índia in the period to which they relate. 

In this connection it may be explained that detailed footnotes 
are inserted where necessary, to elucidate the information and to 
correct it where advisable. 


CHAPTEEII 

KTHNOLOGY 
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Mãs‘üài distinguishes the people of Hind from other black 
nations such as the Zanj^ and the Damãdim^ and others, as regards 
intellect, government, philosophy, rohnst constiMon and purity 
of colour. He mentions that they have various institutions, and 
has given many sketehes of their history and usages in his books 
AÍMür-al-zaman and Kitãb aUatíimt. 

As regards their personal appearance, Sukymãn says tíiat the 
Chinese are more heautiful than the people of Hind, and are more 
like the Arabs in their dress and mode of riding. The Chinese, in 
their public ceremony, are like the Arabs. 

Langmge: 

Mas^üãt alone gives precise details as to language. He says 
that the language of Sind is different from that of Hind,.... .The 
inhabitants of Mãnkir, which is the residence of the Balhara, 
speak the Kiriyya (Kanarese ?) language which derives its name 
from the place Karah^ where it is spoken, The Lãriyya® language 
(Lata?) is spoken in Coastal cities such as Saymür, Sübâra, and 
Tãna and in other regions associated with the name of the Lãray^ 
sea, which wãshes those countries, 


2. The name of the negro trihes of the east coast of AMca, given by the 
Arab historiahs to the rebel slaves who, having previously rebelled in 75 A,H, 
(694 A.D.) for íifteen years terrorised lower Mesopotamia. See Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 1213. 

3. Barbier, p. 163, 

4. q/ Barbier, p. 381, Sprenger does not mention this name, 
Seep.;388.;' , , , , 

5. '/íí Barbier, p. 381, 
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Dress, Ornaments', 

There are a few particulars to be gathered as to the dress and 
omaments of the people. 

Sulaymãn says that the people of Hind wear two fút;a,® Both 
men and women wear bracelets of gold and Jewels. 

Ihml Faqú: The people of Hind wear two ear rings; goid 
bracelets are worn by men and women. 


6. “Püta sing. of J»y which signifies cloths that are 

hroTjght from Es-Sind, thicfc or coarse, and short, nsed as waist-wrappers. Az> 
says ‘I have not heard this word in aught of the language of the Arabs, and I 
ktiow not whether it be an Arabic word or of the language of the foreigner»! 
but I have seen in El-Koofeh striped waist-wrappers, which are sold, and are 
bought by the camel drivers and the Arabs of the desert and the servants and 
the people of the lowest sort, who use them as waist-wrappers and call them 
thus’. ” 

IDrd, says that it is not an Arabic word: “ it is added in K. or it is a word. 
of the language of Es-Sind, arabicized from à!j >> with a dainmeh not 
fully sounded, Sm. adds: it is called with us in El«Yemen J) 

and by reason of frequency of usage, they have derived from it the verb 

ojp He olad him or attired him with a / 

The diminutive of is The plural ií» y 

is also applied to short napkins with striped extremities, woven at H- 
IVlahalleh El-Kubra, in Egypt, which a man puts upon his knees to preserve 
himself from being soiled at meais, and with which he wipes his hands after 
wa5hing.’V See Lane sub. voc. 

R. It is from the Hindi word Jíáuíi) pheiif, phaiij^t waist-band, beit, 
fob, the watst, (when belted) pheàf b8,‘itdkna to gird up the loins. 
pheiifà) a waist-band (without a fringe) a small turban. Platts, Hlndtfííoní 
piçtlonflfy, 
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Beard: 

As regards tlieir personal appearance, Sukymn relates that 
the people of Hind wear a long beard.'^ Sometimes, he comments, 
“ I have seen some with a beard three cubits in length.® They do 
not cut their moustaches.” 

Ibmã Faqíh has the same Information but he does not speak 
of moustaches. 

Character : 

lãmí has stated that the Indians are naturally inclined to jus¬ 
tice, and never depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, 
honesíy, and fidelity to their engagements are well-lmown, and 
they are so renowned for these qualitles that people flock to their 
country from every side. Hence the country is fíourishing and the 
condition of the people is prosperous. Among other typical 
instances of their love of truth and horror of vice, the following is 
related: 

When a man has a right to demand anything of another, and 
he happens to meet him, he has only to draw a circular line upon 
the ground, and make his debtor enter it, which the latter never 
fails to do, and the debtor cannot leave this circle without satisfying 
his creditor or obtaining the remission of the debt.® 


7. lhe Hindus grow beards on the death of a near relation, This custom 
is especially prevalení among the people on the West Coast, Cf. with the 
nccount o£ Zayn al-Din-al-Ma‘bari 985 (1577 A.D.) given in Rowlandson*s 
Translation of T4faf-ítl-M«jãJii(íÍn, p. 62 . 

" Brahmans may not shave for six months after marriage, for a year after 
ihe death of a parent, and till the bhth of the child when their wlves are preg- 
nant.” E. Thurston, Ethnographic notes on Southern índia, p. 3, 

"Men may not shave the face and wear a beard until their marriage,” 
Ibid, p. 7. 

R. Sometimes the Hindus grow a beard to propltiate Üie Deity, 

8. Only Sanyãsis grow long beards, as described by Sulaymãn. 

9. Compare the following account in the Mkn Antíquury, Vol. VIH, 
p, 267: v '"' 


A. G,-13 
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Qágtümi mentions that the people of Hind are iníidels and value; 
their liíe and wealth. 

CkanliMss ; 

SuUymn complains that neither the people of Hind nor those 
in China bathe when they suíier from ceremonial pollution. The 
Chinese do not clean with water aííer calls of nature but wipe witTi 
paper. The people of Hind bathe early in the morning every day 
and then eat. They do not touch their women when the custom ií* 
upon them but shun them, keeping them out of doors.^® But the 
Chinese have commerce with them and do not keep them out of 
doors. The people of Hind clean their teeth; they will not eat any- 
thing before cleaning their teeth and taking a bath. The Chinese 
do not doso. 

Ihml Faqih repeats some of these facts^^ and makes an addi- 
tional remark to the eííect that the customs of the Chinese are like 
those of the Mages. 



“ The custom on the Malabar coast, when summary payment was demand-» 
ed of a debtor, was to draw a cirde round him with a green branch, and 
imprecate on hitn the name of a particular divinity whose curse was to fali 
upon him if he left the cirde. before satisfying the daim of his creditor ”, 

R. Many writers have noticed the prevalence of this custom and 
marvelled at the strictness of the arrest. 

This custom has disappeared now. 

10. AU Hindu women take the ceremonial bath after the courses have 
ceased; but the custom of 'keeping out of doors’ is strictly observed even 
today by the coramunity of the Brahmans of South índia. The expressíon 
"keeping out of doors” means: the woman, when menstruating, takes up her 
residence in a room generally outside the main entrance to the house; food 
and drink will be supplied to her from tíme to time in separate dishes that 
will not be touched by other members of the house. 

See Hopkins, The Ordmnces of Manu, Lect. IV, 40, 41, 42. 

11. Ibnul Faqih does not notice the custom of keeping women out of 
doors and of cleaning with paper. 
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Mannen: 

In eating and drinking, liusbândry, dressing and in the art of 
healing, Mas^üãt relates tbat the Hindu and the Chinese nations 
have their own notions. 

Slaughtenng of Animais: 

We learn from Sukymân that the clinese and the people of 
Hind do not slaughter^^ an animal of whose flesh they intend to eat, 
as Muslims do, but strike at the top of its head till it dies. 

Ibnul Faqíh follows Sulaymãn in making this assertion, but 
adds a slight variation in saying that the people of Hind kill what 
they want to eat.^® 


12. Dbobflb > the aot of cutting the tiiroat. In the language of 
the law, it denotes the act of slaying an animal according to the prescribed 
forms, without which its flesh is not lawful as food for a Muslim. 

See Süra II, Verses 172473. The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit; “May God curse those who slay without repeating the name of 
God, in the same mamier as the polytheists did in the names of their idols....” 

According to Sunni law Bhabalt is of two kinds (i) Ilátiym of choice and 
(ii) Içíirõn of necessiiy. The first is effected by cutting the throat above the 
breast and reciting the words BismülãU Aííãíxu-AhhaT, "In the name of Allãh, 
Allâh is most Great,” and the second by reciting these words upon shooting 
an arrow or discharging a gun. The latter act, however, is merely a substitüte 
for the former and accordingly is not of any account unless the former be 
impracticable. It is absolutely necessary that the person who slays the animal 
should be a Muslim or a UüU (a Jew or a Christian) and that he shonld do 
it'in the name of God alone, 

13, It is a very sweeping remark, and not entirély correct, for certain 
anipíals are slaughtered even by Brahmans, but only for purposes of sacrifiçe, 
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Food, Mmm&f oj mting : 

Concerning the food eaten in this country, Stilaymãn declares 
that the people of Hind eat rice^<í while the Chinese eat wheat aná 
rice. The people of Hind do not eat wheat. 

Ibml Faqth says definitely that the people of Hind do not eat 
wheat, hut rice only. * 

Idrm remarks that the inhahitants of NahrwãraW'’ live upon 
rice, peas, heans, haricots, lentils, mãsh, fish and animais that have 
died a natural death, for they never MU winged or other animais, 

Ahü Zayã mentions that there are some among the people ot 
Hind who never eat out of the same dish or upon the same tahle 
and would deem it a very great sin if they did. When they come 
to Sirâf and a prominent merchant invites them,—they may be a 
htindred more or less-they must have eacli a separate dish, ea- 
tirely apart from the rest.^® 


Drink: 

TKere are several authors wKo have commented on the 
restraint practised hy the people of Hind in the matter of consum- 
ing jntoxicants. 


14. It ia clear from tibe account of Sulaymân and Ibnul Faqih that they 
are speaking of South Indiana only. 

15. Por an account of Nahrwârah see Elliot-ídrís?, Vol, I, pp. 87-88. 

16. The practíce of eating in secluaion ia common to all the Hindus; it lu 
rigidly observed by the South Man Hindus even to-day, A member of one 
caste or sub-caste never mbtes with any one other than of his own caste at 
the time of eating. As a ruie the Hindus are not accustomed to have a com¬ 
mon dish out of ‘which each may serve himself according to hís need ; tb® 
Hindus believe that the common dish hecomea polluted if touched hy a peraon 
in the act of eating. So each must have a separate receptacle, generally a 
plantain leaf, in which all the items of food are served simultaneously wllh 
rice as the chief item, A person in possession of reserve food will, from tlm© 
to time, supply the need? of the yarious individuais, 
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Svkymân declares that the people of Hind do not drink wine^’ 
or vinegar^® which according to them is in the category of drinks. 
Their abstinence is not due to any religious injunction^® hut on 
account of their scorn for it. They say, “ Whoever among kings 
drinks wine is not a king, because romid about him are kings who 
are always at war with him.” So they say, “How can one adminis- 
ter the aííairs of the Idngdom if he is not soher 

Ibn KhurdãMeh also says that the kings and inliahitants of 
Hind regard drinking as unlawful. 

Ihn Riista quotes Ahü ‘Ahdullâh Mu^iammad Ihn Isl^iãq®^ who 
says: “I found that the merchants of Hind, all of them, do not 
drink either little or much. They loathe wine; their wine consists 
of rice water which hecomes sour after some days and serves them 
as wine, The Muslim who is addicted to drink is considered by the 
people of Hind as vile. They make no account of him and treat him 
with contempt, They would say: "This man has no credit in his 
country.” 


17. V ^ beverage or drink of my of the liquids or of afiything 
that is not chewed or of whatever kind and in whatever state it be.,..The 
lawyers and generaUy the post-olassical writers, and sometimes others, mean 
thereby wine and such beverage as ia forbidden. Lane Awbic Isxim. 

18 A ' 

4 .0. Vinegar, i,e., expressed juice of grapes and of dates etc.; that 
has become acid or sour so-called, because ita sweet flavour has become 
altered for the worse. Lone’» Lexicon, Lane on the authority of Mçb. 

asserts that ^ is "a genuine Arabic word”. Perhaps there might have 

tP > 

been a dispute about its orígin, Considering the sense in which ^all 
is used in Arabic, one is tempted to think that it might have been from the 
Tamil Word (m) k«íthe saccharine juice formed in flowers. 

19. The statement by Sulaymân and Mas'üdl to the eilect that the 
abstinence of the Indians from drink is not due to any religious injunction Is 
incorrect as vdll be seen from Hopkins, OrdÍMncc, p, 154, 

20. See Hopidns, Ordinance, p. 154, 

21 . Ibn Busta’s Information on drink, fomlcatlon and on the kings of 
Hind is based upon the narratlon of Abâ 'AbduUáh Mu^ammad Ibn Ishâq, 
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Mas^uãí agrees with Sulaymãn in saying tHat t!he people of Hind 
abstain from liquors not in obedience to religious precepts, but 
because they do not cboose to take a thing which overwbelms tbeir 
reason, and destroys' the supreraacy which this faculty should ex- 
ercise over men. If it can be proved of one of their kings that he 
has drunk wine he forfeits the crown for he is not considered fit to 
rule and govern the kingdom if he is given to siich habits. 

Amusements ; 

Mas‘üdl mentions that the people of Hind frequently hear songf3 
and musical performances; they have various sorts of musical in-* 
struments which produce on men all shades of impressions between 
laughing and crying, Sometimes they make girls drink in order 
to excite them to show their mirth so that the beholders may be 
inspired with gaiety by their merriment.®2 


wbo seems to have travelled to Hind and visited many courts of Idnga. 
No Information about this traveller is available from other sources, 

R. The accounts of these four writers are more or less to the same 
Êííect, though each treats his facts in his own way, The Information on drinfc 
shows that toddy, the most popular intoxicant in South índia to-day, was not 
known to the Arahs. Manu’s book (3rd century A,D.) also does not speak of, 
toddy. The ordinances of Manu speak of three kinds of intoxicating drinks. 
(See Hopkins, Manu's OrdíMíiee, p. 338). 

This classification does not include toddy. Hence it may be inferreá' 
that the tapping of toddy from cocoanut and palmyra trees might not have 
been very popular with the people of South índia before the tenth century 
A,D. The absence of the mention of cocoanut trees by these Arab authors on. 
the West coast of índia lends support to this view, 

See also under Jlíalíhõn 

22 , The account of Mas'üdi breatlies a personal reminiscence of the nar« 
rator. One can visualisa Mas*ôdi witnessing a musical performance in Kanbiyn 
for he says “I visited Kanbaya in 303 A.H. during the government of Bâniyâ 
who was appointed there by the Ralhará, the sovereign of Mãnkir. Barbier— 

p-m.,, 
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Sulaymãn, while agreeiiig that the Chinese are fond of all kinds 
of amusements, holds that the people of Hind censure amusements 
and do not cultivate them, 


Concerning marriage and marital customs, Sulaymãn relates 
tliat in China and Hind when people desire to marry, they 
congratulate each other, bring presents and then celebrate the mar¬ 
riage by beatmg cymbals and drums. Their presents consist of 
money according to the ability of the parties.^® 

Polygamy : 

Sulaymãn reports that the people of China and Hind are not 
monogamist.^^i They marry as many women as they desire. 

Fornkation: 

Ibn lÜurMMeh mentions that the kings and inhabitants of 
Hind fmd fornication^® lawful, but not in the kingdom of Qumãr.^® 


23, For aü account of the Brahman marriage ceremony, see E, Thurs- 
ton, EthnograpMc Notes. After an elaborate marriage ceremony, íestivities 
and minor ceremonies are kept up for five days, details difEering with diifer- 
ent sects of the Brahman community. 

The above description applies only to the civilised societies of South índia. 

The Nambúdiri Brahmans in Malabar have difíerent marriage rites. 

24. As a rule the Hindus are not polygamists. It is true that under 
special circumstances it is permitted for them to take a second wife whilst the 
first is still living. In cases where seven years after marriage no. soh iS borh, 
the Laws permit a man to take a second wife, because a son is regard-’ 
ed as necessary to perform the funeral rites for his father, and not for his 
íather only-~for three previous generations the happiness of his ancestors is 
imperilled by the neglect of these ceremonies. In these cases the new bride 
comes to her husband's home, 

W. J. Willdns, Moáern Hinâuism, p, 179. 

», yi 

26, See under the kingdom of Qumãr, pp. 174Í-175 in this book, 
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Ibnul Faqlh and Ihn Rusta give the same information thougli 
lhe latter makes his statements on the authorxty of Abü ‘Abdullãh 
Muhammad Ibn Isbãq. 

Qazwm merely states that fornication is laxvful among the 
Hindus. 

Idrlsí agrees that in the country of the Balhará, fornication^^ 
is permitted with all persons except married women. Thus a man 
may, if he desires, marry his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, pro- 
vided they be unmarried.^® 

Circumcision ; 

Sidaymãn complains that the people of Hind and China do not 
perform the rite of circumcision. 


27. Elliot translates as concubinage which is incorrect. EUiot, 

Vol. 1, p. 89. 

2S. This is a supreme instance of Idrisi’s carelessness in not inquiring 
into the truth of statements luade by his informants or questioning the sources 
of such information as he found in any work of his predecessor. Such state¬ 
ments are quite untiue tvith regard to any period of Indian History. The 
information of Idrisi is his own and cannot be traced to any writer either 
before or after him. 

The statement of these writers that fornication is lawful among the 
Hindus is not correct, 

Perhaps the Arabs did not fully understand the various forms of marriages 
which the Hindu law takes cognizance of. 

“20. Leam smnmarily these eight (ways of) marriage with women of 
the four castes, (which ate) good and bad here and in a future existence.” 

“ 21. These are the Brãhma, the Daiva, the Arça, the Prãjãpatya, the 
Âsura, the Gãndharva and also the Rãkçasa; the Paisãca, the eighth is the 
lowest." 

For details, see Hopkins, Menu’® Ordinance, Lect. IH. 

B, The intention seems to have been in essenoe that of tlie Canon 
law, viz,, that a contract fóUoWèd by a cohabitation is what constitutes a 
marriage, here the contract heitig expressed or iraplied. Some of these forms 
of marriage do appear unlawful from a Muslim’s point of view, hence the 
sweeping Statements of these writers, 
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huning the âead: 

■ Sulaymãn has said that all the people of Hind hurn their dead 
bodies.^® 

Abü Zayd and Idrisí give the same information, while the latter 
adds that the Hindus do not raise tomhs^® for the dead. 

Conventions observed on the ãeath of a relative : 

Snkymün relates that the people of Hind shave oíf their beard 
and the hair upon the death of a relative,®^ 

Ihnú Faqlh repeats Sulaymãn’s information and also pbsen^es 
that the people of Hind cling to their duties hy ahstaining continu- 
ously from food and drink for seven days.®^ 


29. The object of a Hindu funeral is the investiture of the departed spirit 
with an intermediate gross body interposed, as it were, parenthetically, beíween 
the terrestrial gross body destroyed by the íire and the new terrestrial body 
whidi the spirit must assume ultimately. See E, Thurston, EthnographiQ Notes, 
pp. 132-33. For details of the ceremony of a Hindu funeral, see W. J, 
Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, p. 457. There are however many castes, such 
as the Dêvãnga and Karnabattu in South índia who usually bury their dead 
in a sitting attiíude, a practice which, aceording to Lord Avebury, in Pre- 
Ustoric Times is a survival from neolithic times. 

30. It is not the general custom among the Hindus to erect tombs for 
the dead, but communities like the Dêvãngas erect in some places a hut of mllk 
hedge (Euphorbia Tirucalll) hranohes over the graves. For details see E. 
Thurston, EthnograpUc Notes, p, 137. 

31. There are some communities in South índia which observe this 
custom even to-day. 

32. The relatives to the sixth degree ought to fast three days and nights, 

or ai least one day; the near relatives must observe a partial fast as long as the 
days of mouming continue, i.e., until the thirtieth day after death oceurred, 
Wi J. Wilkins, Modem Hindwism, p. 460, , 

' A, G.-44' 
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ióè 

Venmtm of Oxen : 

Idrisi has said tiiat the people of Hind have a great veneration 
for oxen®® and in accordance with a privilege enjoyed only by 
beasts, they inter them after death, When they are enfeebled b'5y 
age, and are unable to work, the animais are freed from all labotJr 
and provided with food. 

Ibn Rusta gives further details that in the whole of índia» 
generally the man who Idlls a cow is pimished with death.®^ 

Suceession of fmilies in om md the sme profession : 

Suhymn says that there are families of learned men and of 
physicians. They form a distinct community and their profession 
never goes out of the family. 

Sacrifico for kings ; 

Abü Zayd relates that among the kings of Hind are some 
who observe a special rite upon their accession to the throjae. 
Rice is cooked for the new monarch and is served on a plantain 
leaf. He invites from among his companions three or four hun- 
dred men, and those who are wiUing, present themselves to the 
king without any compulsion on his part, After the king has 
eaten some of the cooked rice, he gives the remainder to those men 
who approach him one after another and receive from him a small 
quantity of rice which they eat. It is incumbent upon all those 


. â3, is pl. of applied to the raale and the iemale, the 

^ belng added only to restrict ií to wiity. 


the búvlne genus; the ox or buli and cow; and oxen, or 
buUs, and cows; neat. 

The veneration for the cow is based upon the ordinances of Manu, se® 
Hopkins, op. cit, p, 335. 

34, Cow-killing is still a penal oiíence in the Cochln State, South índia» 
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who partake of this to burn themselves to the last man when the 
king dies or is slain. They never delay in doing so; they throw 
themselves into the fire and are burnt till nothing remains of them, 
no substance nor any mark about them. When a man resolves to 
bum himself he goes to the king’s palace and seeks permission. 
Then he goes round the market places to the spot where fire is pre- 
pared for him by great heaps of wood. Round about this pile there 
are men kindling the fire till the fire becomes one molten mass. 
Then the man rushes along, preceded by a numher of cymbal-beaters 
and surrounded by his family and relatives. Some of these peo¬ 
ple place on his head a crown made of some aromatic plant which 
they fill with hurning coai They pour upon him sandarac which 
catches fire as naphtha. All this time he continues walking though 
the top of his head is burning, and tbe burnt flesh diííuses its 
odour. He does not sbow any change in his gait nor exhibit any 
sign of pain till he reaches the pile, throws himself into it and is 
turned into ashes. Some who were present on such an occasion 
relate that the person who intended to burn himself, as he 
approached the fire, took out a dagger, ripped up his helly from the 
breast to the puhes, thrust his left hand into it, seized the liver and 
drew out a part of it, talking all the while. With the dagger he cut 
a piece of it and delivered it up to his hrother, tíius displaying a 
contempt for death and endurance under pain. Then he jumped 

into the fire to join the accursed in hell. 

B, Seeing that Abü Zayd deals with kings on the wesl coast it is 
posfllble that tWs sacrifice raay refer to a festival which used to be held every 
twelíth year at the Tirunâvãyi temple in the Poimani taluk, although it has 
been discontinued for the past one hundred and fifty years. This festival 
was ealled the Mãmakham or Mahâmakham which means Hterally Ug sacrifice. 
It was a festival instituted, according to tradition, by one of tbe Perumal em- 
perors prior to the KoUam era and was celebrated by tiiem. After the depar- 
ture of the last Perumal emperor to Makka, the duty of celebrating this 
festival devolved on the local râjas until tiie rise to power of üie Zamoriiis 
who later presided over ihe festival as suzerains of all Keralam, For further 
^çtails of the festival, refer Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol, I, |)p, 163-188, 
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ConvèrmntoUWfí'. 

Sulaymãni I have never known anyone in either Hind or 
China who has embraced Islam^® or any one who could spealc 
Arabic. 

Muslims : 

UM says that in all the coimtries of Hind and Sind, there are 
Muslims who bury their dead secretly by night, but, unlike the 
Hindus, they do not give way to long lamentations.^® 

Kegarding the relations between Muslims and Hindus, Urtsl 
says that the town of Nahrwãrah is frequented by large numbers of 
Muslim traders who go there on business. They are honourably 
treated by the king and his ministers, and jfind protection and safety. 


35. The statement of Sulaymãn is cited by Logan {Malahar M(imal,Vol, I, 
p. 191) in support of his argument that Islam was not introduced into Malahar 
till 200 years after the Hijra. Logan also rejects Rowlandsohs view, mea- 
tioned in a footnote to Tuíxf(ít-á<-Mujahiâl'ii (p. 5) that the Arab emigrante, 
during the time of Hajjãj ibn Yüsuf (714 A.D.) Governor of Ba?ra, established 
themselves in Malabar. But this view is supported by Burhln ibn íJasan, 
(author of Ttolíc-i-Wãlãjõhi in Pérsian, English translation by S. M. H. 
Nainar, p, 65) who makes the following statement which goes to confina 
Rowlandsohs view. " The Nawâyat emigrated from their native home owing 
to the tyranny of Hajjãj ibn Yüsuf and reached the coast of Hind by sea. 
They settled in the region of Konkan in the territory of the Mahratas,” 

However, it will sulBce to say here that it will not be useful to establisH, 
any theory on the strength of Sulaymãn’s statement, for the exact date and 
the name of the narrator of this remark in the account of Sulaymãn are not 
Itiiown to us so far, (See Introduction to Chapter I). 

36. These refer to the death songs sung over the bodies of dead rela- 
tives by most castes in Southern índia, including the Brahmans. They are 
taüght to children and are sung by female rèlatives and friends to the ac~ 
companiment of beating of the breasts and tearing of the hair, not only 
ímmediately after the death of a person, but also once a fortnight or more 
frequently until the first annual ceremony is performed. See E. Thurston, 
Ethwgmphic Notesj pp. 227''2?8, 
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Poetsi, 

Ahi Zayd is alone in calling attention to the existence of poets 
in índia wbo wait upon kings, 

Justice: 

Sulaymn, in speaking of the administration of justice, relates - 
that the Chinese have judges besides governors, and that the same 
can be said with regard to the people of Hind.®7 

Ibn iíwsto declares that the king of Qumãr had eighty judges 
in his Service. They meted out justice even ü the accused were to 
be the son of the king, making him stand in the placè set apart for 
persons guilty of crime. 

Trial by red-hot irou ; 

Sulaymãn writes at considerable lengtli conceming the differ- 
ent forms of trial practised in índia, In the cities of Hind, he re¬ 
lates, when one man accuses another of a crime punishable with 
death, the accused is asked whether he is prepared to go through 
a trial by fire. He would say, ‘yes ’. Then they heat a piece of 
iron till it becomes red-hot and ask him to stretch out his hand, on 
which they place seven leaves®® of a tree found in their country and 
then stand the red-hot iron over these leaves. The accused then 
walks backwards and forwards and throws off the iron from his 
hand. Then he is given a leather bag into which he puts his hand. 
After that it is sealed with the seal of the king. Three days pass 


37. Although in early Vedic days the administration of justice : in 
índia was centralised and rested solely in the hands of the reigning monarch, 
as the size of the kingdom extended and the functions of a judiciary grew in 
scope and extent, the task was entrusted to experts in law, who were in- 
variably recruited from the Brahman commumty. Although it appears that 
there were no regular courts of justice hi the classical and pre-classical 
periods of Hindu índia, traces of permanent institutions for the adminístra- 
tion ,of justice are, to be found in the Dharma-sãstra and the, Arthasãstra 
treatises. See V. R. R. Dikshitar, Hindu Administratíve Institutions, p. 227, 


38. Perhàps this may refer to betei leaves. 
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and then the accused is given raw paddy and is asked to remove 
the husk with his hand, If there is no mark in his hand, he has 
proved his innocence and he will not he executed. Then his accuser 
is sentenced to pay a mam of gold which would he appropriated 
by the king. 

Ihn Rusta's account of this ceremony dlffers slightly in details, 
He says that the ordeal by fire is prevalent in the cities of tlie 
Mahrãj®® and also in the city of Hind named Fan^ür. When one 
man accuses another on a charge of debt, adultery or theft punisha- 
ble with death, the accused may choose the trial by fire. He must 
then appear before the king who orders a piece of iron weighing 
one pound^® or more to be heated. They get leaves which resem-^ 
ble those of a gUr^'^ in thickness.and seven of them are put on His 
hand one above the other. Then the red-hot iron is put on top of 
them by means of tongs. In that condition he walks backwards aiid 
forwards for about one hundred steps. If his hand and the leaves 
on it are burnt, his guilt is proved; he will then be condemned 
either to death or to paying a fine as the case may be. If he is 
unable to pay the fine, he becomes the slave of the king who can 
sell him. If however the fire does not bum, the accusser is told, 
“Your charge is false, your adversary has taken the fire,” Tlien 
he is held guilty of the charge he had made. 

Trial by scalding water: 

Another methocyof trial which Sukymãn describes is the trial 
by scalding water. Sometimes they boil water in an iron or cop- 
per pot until it is so hot that no one can approach it. Then tbey 


39. The king of the city of Zãbaj (Java) ia known as the Mahrãj. He í« 
the sovereign over lüany islands, the extent of his kingdom being one thou- 
sand parasangs or more, The island Zâbaj where he lives is exceedlngly 
fertile and the buildings there are set in order. Abü Zayd, p. 89, 

40. jlí/ a pound. ' 

41. ^ --Laurel tree. 
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throw an iron ring into it. The accused is asked to put his arm in 
and hring out the ring. “I saw one man,” he wriíes, “survive this 
ordeal successfuUy, without sustaining any hurt.” In this case also 
the accuser was directed to pay^^ ^ of gold. 

Punishment for theft: 

Theft, whether considerable or inconsiderable, Sukymãn has 
written, is always punished with death, hoth in China and Hind. 
In Hind especially, if a man síeals a farthing^^ or anything more, a 
long piece of wood is taken, sharpened to a point, and applied to his 
fundament and thrust up until it comes out of his neck.^® 


42. No information is given about the person. to whom the money is paid, 

43. Maim >0^ (Greek Word, weight of íwo rothls). 

Maund, a standard weight,—8 viss --40 seers, —25 ibs, varying in 
difíerent localities. 

R, Trials by ordeal were and still are very conunon, alihough some 
forms of them have necessarUy disappeared, The Tellichery Faotory 
Diary (6th May, 1728) records that a dispute between the Honorable East 
índia Company and certain people over the value of articles agreed to he sup- 
plied for money received, was to be seítled by the ordeal of trial by oil, For 
details see Logan, Mdabar Manual) Vol. I, p. 173. 

44. J 5 (Greek). ,^arthing, small copper 

coin, 

Plural used for money in general. 

45. Compare Ibn Bat|üta: "I have never seen a safer road than this, for 
they put to death anyone who steals a single nut, and if any fruit falis no one 
picks it up but the owner, Trans. by H, A, R. Gibb, p. 232. 

R. Theft of gold was considered as one of the five great sins, tíie 
other four being murder of a Brahman, drinking, disobeying a teachefs rules 
and cow^killing. 

Thiôves were cleft in two and exposed to vultures, but impaling alíve 
was not unknowh even as late as 1795. Sometimes criminás were wrapped 
in green palra leaves and tom asunder, probably by elephants. 


See Logan, Malabar Mamai, Vol. I, p. 173, 
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Pmishment for Fonicatm ; 

If a man procures a woman and she serves as a prostitute, 
Sulaywãn relates, both the man and the woman are put to death 
throughout the land of Hind. But if a man commits fornication 
with a woman, forcing her against her will, then the man alone is put 
to death; and if he sins with a woman with her consent, hoth are 
put to death.^® 

Pmiàment for Adultery : 

Ibn Rusta : Adultery is not lawful with all kings of Hind, 
They put to dea#^ both the adulterers. 

Pmishment for Drinhing: 

Ibn Rusta has related on the authority of some travellers, that 
the punishment prescribed by the king of Qumãr for his attendants 
and soldiers in case of their drinking is that one hundred red 
hot iron rings^® are put on the arm of the drinker who often dies.* 


4È. The statemeiit of Sulaymân is not quite correct, The punishment for 
such offences varies from the infliction of fines to mutilation and death, the 
latter insisted upon only in extreme cases. It is also noteworthy that a 
Brahman is never sentenced to capital punishment for such offences. 

Manu’s ordimnces prescribe various forms of punishment for this 
offence. Compare Nãladiyâr: 

“ mmfí/è (^LjLÚu^iuirw ’’ (/r/retfif. 84.) 

In case of adultery the ofíender’s legs would be cut offl. 

47. The Hindu Law prescribes various kinds of punishment for adul-* 
tery. See Hopkins, MaWs Ordinance, 373-379, Lecture VIII. 

48. These refer to süttuk-kõl or éülak- 

kuradu, an iron instrument for branding, In Arábio, Çalga '* 4 ^^ signi- 
fies a brand upon camels of a round form, lilce the bóil^a (or ring) of a door, 

* Qazwini gives more or less the same Information qüoting Ibnul- 
Faqih, but De Goeje’s version of Ibnul-Faqili has no such account. 
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He is a sovereign with great zeal; there is no king more zealous and 
severe in giving punishment than him. His punishments include 
the cutting oíf of two hands, two feet, the nose, two lips and two 
ears, and he never resorts to pecuniary punishment, as do other 
kings of Hind. 

Treatment of Prisoners; 

Sulaymân says that whenever anyone is put into prison, or 
under arrest, he is given neither food nor drink for seven days.^® 

Sciences, Medicine : 

We learn from Sulaymân that medicine and philosophy are 
cultivated in Hind. The Chinese, too, have knowledge of medicine, 
but most of it is cauterization. They have also knowledge of 
astronomy, but in Hind it is more common, 

Ibnul Façfih simply States that the people of Hind are physi- 
cians, philosophers and astrologers. ■ 

Mas^üdi follows Sulaymân in testifying to the reliance on 
cauterization in the art of healing. 

Occult Sciences: 

With regard to the practice of occult Sciences, Ibn Khur- 
dãdÂheh says that the people of Hind believe that they can realise 
what they wish by their enchantments; by them they make a man 
drinlí poison and then take it out of him. By the power of thought 
they bind or unbind, and hurt or benefit. They conjure up delusions 
to the bewilderment of even intelligent men. They claim that they 
can stop rain and çold. , 

Ibnul Faqih also records that the people of Hind have know¬ 
ledge of sorcery. 


49. The followmg sentence in the text (p. 55) seems to be ambiguous 
Reinaúd translates it thus: “The Indians can arrest eaçh 

other.” 


A. G.-15 
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Abü Zãyd goes into greater details. There are astrologers 
philosophers, diviners and those who draw auguries from the 
ílight of birds. There are magicians and others who creaíe marvel- 
lous illusions,®^ especially in Qannawj, a big cíty in the kingdom oí 

People of Bnã seeJcing the assemblies of leamd men in Sarmãb : 

Abü teíls us that in the island of Sarandib, (Ceylon), 
there are assemblies of learned men which can be compared with 
the assemblies of learned traditionists. The people of Hind repair 
to these assemblies.^® They write down from them the lives of their 
Prophets and the laws of their religion. There is a huge idol of pure 
gold, whose exact weight is exaggerated by the sailors. Great sums 
of money have been spent on the temples there, 

Chinese view of the people of Hind: 

As we have seen, Sukymãn writes that the Chinese have no 
Science, and he further suggests that their religion was derived 


50. The Services of tíie astrologer ai’e still considered of supreme import- 
ance, His advice is sought on innumerable occasions in daily life and he is, of 
course, indispensable for such important occasions as births, tonsures, investi- 
ture with the sacred thread, marriages, and such other happenings. 

51. Even to the present day, the power of enchantments and spells is be- 
lieved in implicitly by the lower classes, especially in Malabar. See Lognn, 
MaUUr Mmml, Vol. I, p. 174. 

52. 

53. This «lay reíer to the assemblies of learned Buddhists in Ceylon. 
After Buddhism was ousted from índia, the, Mian Buddhists might have made 
journeys to Ceylon to learn more about their religion, 
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from Hind. The Chinese, he states, believe that the people of Hind 
erected idols for them, and regard them as a people of religion.®* 

Pügrimage: . 

There is a wealth of detail concerning Multan and the pilgrim- 
ages undertaken to visit this city. M(is‘üãí writes that there is a ceie- 
brated idol at Multan, The inhabitants of Sind and Hind make 
pügrimage to that city by thousands from the most distant places. 
They carry there money, precious stones, .aloes and many sorts of 
perfumes, inorder to fulíil their vows. , 

Abü Zayã: There is a famous idol at Multan which is not 
far from Mançüra. The people from remote parts even from a 

distance of several months, make a pilgrimage to that idol, 

Abul Furaf® is content to mention that the people of Hind 
from distant parts go on a pilgrimage to the temple at Multan, 
travelling by land and sea. 

Um writes that Multan is very near Hind and that some 
authors place it in that coúntry. It equals Mançúra in size and is 
called “the house of gold.” Tlrere is an idol there, which is 
highly venerated by the people of Hind who go on pilgrimages to 
it from the most distant parts of the country and make offer- 
ings of valuables, ornaments and the finest qualities of perfumes. 

From Yãqüt we learn that Somnat is the biggest temple in the 
whole of Hind. It is to them what Makka is to the Muslims. 

Qazwinl records that the people of Hind used to go on a pilgri¬ 
mage to Somnat whenever there was an eclipse of the moon, and 
would then assemble there in gatherings numbering more than a 
hundred thousand. 


54, This is probably a reference to the spread of Buddhism from índia to 
China. 

55. He also gives a detailed descriptión bf the temple at Multan and it« 
wealth.' ■' 
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Dimishql alone mentions that Wajrãm-al-Dhahab®® is the 
temple in KarürãSí to whicli the people of Hind make pilgrimages. 
Sometimes they travei a distance of a year’s journey, practising 
various kinds of devotion. Some crawl on their knees from their 
homes, until they reach this temple; others prostrate themselves oo. 
the earth and then ^rise, repeating this act of devotion until they 
reach their destination, or die on the road. Sometimes a pilgríra 
plaits his hair in corded wool and cotton, dips it in oü and grease 
and grasps a dagger in his right hand. Then he goes to the temple, 
followed by friends and relatives, and priests who escort him to the 
fire. As he approaches it, he takes fire in his hand and sets light to 
his horns. Then he puts out his hand to the skin of his belly and 
cuts it six times with the dagger, up to the liver, pulls it out, cuts 
of it a piece which he gives to his nearest friend. Then he throws 
himself into the fire which consumes him. When he lias been re- 
duced to ashes they take them, sprinkle them on the river Ganges 
or put them in water from the river Ganges and sprinkle them on 
their bodies. In this way they get a blessing. 


56, The principal temple in Karür is the one devoted to áiva in the form 
of Pasupatisvarasvãmi, a consideraHe ediíice of some antiquity, which has re- 
cently been renovated, and which contains numerous stone inscriptions, 
among which are nine Cõla grants. Even to-day it is visited by pilgriras. 

57 . See under Karürâ, page 44 in this book. 

E. Pilgrímage is the peculiar work of those who have given them¬ 
selves up to a life of religion. Some among the highest dass of Brahmans 
are renowned for their devotion in wandering from shrine to shrlne j accord- 
ing to Brahmanical ideais, one quarter of a personh manhood should be spent 
in pilgrimage but the life of millions is devoted solely to this, Such persons 
are révered as the most holy of men. The visiting of shrines, however, is by 
no means peculiar to Ihose, classes who Have adopted the religious life, It is 
the amhition of many ordinary people and their earnest desire is to visit at 
least one of these sacred places during their life tiihe. See W. I Wilkins, 
Aíodeni Hinduim 
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People op Hind 

Dêvcídãsis 1 ^ 

In Hind, as we learn from Abü Zayã, there are public women, 
known as the women of the idol.s® The reason is a woman takes a 
vow that if she were to get a child, she would consecrate that child 
to God’s Service. Then, if she bears a beautiful female child, she 
brings the child to the temple and consecrates it to the deity. Then 
in later years, she selects a house for the child in the market place, 
hangs down a curtain before the house and seats her in a chair to 
await the passing of those people of Hind and others, to whom 
debauchery is not a sin. She sells herself at a fixed sum. When- 
ever a certain amount is collected she delivers it to the priests of 
the idol to he spent for the upkeep of the temple. 



58. 

Attacked by coughmg; applied in this sense to an old 
mau. Applied to a woman who coughs much and is extremely aged 

or old and infirm. It also signifies a prostitute or íornicatress, because the 
prostitute used to give permission to those who desired her by coughing; 
according to some, it is post-classieal, but Ibn-Hilâl says that it is a proper 
(not a tropical) appeUation for the woman who makes gain by prostitu- 
tion. Lane, Arabie Lexicon, 

R. Reference to Castes and tribes of Southern Mia (E. Thurston 
Vol. II, pp. 125-126) shows that Abü Zayd’s Information is correct so far as it 
goes. In old Hindu works, 7 classes of Dâsis are mentioned, 1. Dattã—one who 
gives hérself as a gift to a temple. 2, Vikritta-one who seUs herself for the 
same purpose. 3. Bh}*tya™one who ofíers herself as a temple servant for the 
prosperity of her íamily. 4. Bhakta>-one who joins a temple out of devotion. 
5. Harita-one who is enticed away and presented to a temple. 6. AJankãra— 
one who, being weU trained in her profession, and profusely decked, is pre¬ 
sented to a temple by kings and noblemen. 7. Rudraganika or Gõpika—one 
who receives regular wages from a temple and is employed to sing and dance. 
The profession is not held to-day in the consideration it once enjoyed, although 
the dêva-dãsis form a regular caste, and with their allies the mélahkãrans 
^(proíessional pipers) are now practicaEy the sole repositary of Indian mUsic, 
which System is probably one of the oldest in the world, 
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Mountmeers : 

The same namtor,®® Ahü Zayd inforras us, says that there is 
a community in the mouiitainous tracts of the couiitry who seek 
after useless and foolish things just like the Kanlfiyyas and the 
Jalidiyyas in our parts.®° There is rivalry between them and those 
who livé on the coast, who visit these mountains and invite the 
people there to imitate them. The mcuntaineers also do the same. 

Once a mountaineer carne down with this purpose to the people 
on the coast. A crowd collected round him, spectators and rivais. 
He challenged the rivais to do as he did, and if they failed to do so, 
they should acknowledge his superiority. He sat at the edge of a 
thicket of reeds, ílexible as any cane-like plant. 

The root of this is like that of or thicker, If the tip 
of the reed is hent down, it yields till it touches the gronnd, and 
if it is let go it resumes its original position. 

This visitor from the mountains pulled the top of one of the 
thick reeds till it was near him, then he hound it strongly to the 
plait of his hair. Then he took out his dagger, which was hke fire 
in its quickness and said to them: “I am going to cut oS my 
head with this dagger. When it is separated from my hody, let it 
go at once. í shall laugh when it returns with my head to its 
position and you will hear repeated chuckles.” 'lhe people of the 
coast could not do this. This was told by one whom we cannot 
distrust. It is well known in these days, as these towns of Hind 
are near the towns of Arabia and Information is reaching them 
every time.®^ 


59. The name of the narrator is not mentioned. 

60. . ouXí'J huiuMí "I can íind nothbg about tlie two necte 
oi which the author speaks." 

Kelotion duíi voppes, M. Keinaud, p. 54, Notes. 

61. The account is, perhaps, a deacríption of jtigglery practiaed by Dâsaris, 
JÕgis, Tot|Íyans and others. For details about these classes see 1, Thurston, 
CoMes and Trihes of Southern Indk, 
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Mischief of some people of Hind in Sarmdih: 

Ahü Zayd gives a long account of certaín happenings in Saran- 
dib. A man from Hind is reported to have made his way into the 
market place, carrying with him a thm dagger skilfnlly designed. 
He would fight his way to the richest merchant he could, and take 
hold of his neck, brandish the dagger over him and drive him out 
of the City from the crowd of men who would never devise any 
plan to help a merchant, for if any attempt was made to rescue 
him, he would slay the merchant and make away with himself. 

Once outside the city, the merchant is asked to pay a price for 
freeing himself. The merchant is followed by a man who frees Him 
by paying the ransom, This practice continued for a long time till 
a king arosc who gave order to seize such men from Hind, who did 
this in whatever condition, It was done so, but the Indian killed 
the merchant and then himself. The same happened to many others. 
Many from among the people of Hind and the Arabs perished. 
But when punishment was inílicted this stopped and the merchants 
felt secure. 

Sanyãm : . 

Sukymãn: In the land of Hind there are men who wander 
in the woods and mountahâ^and rarely associate with men, They 
eat occasionally dry herbage and fruits obtained in the thickets. 
Such hermits fix an iron ring round the copulatory organ, so that 
they may not have commerce with women. Some of them are 
naked; some set themselves up, facing the sun, quite naked, save 
for a piece of tiger’s .skin, I have seen one in the posture describ- 
ed above. I went away and when I retumed after sixteen years, I 
found him still in the same posture, I wondered how his eyes had 
not melted by the heat of the sun! 

E, Al Sanyâsí is litèrally a man who has forsaken all, and who has 
renounced the world and leads a life of cellbacy, devoting hírasclf to religious 
meditation and abstraction and to the study of holy books. He is considered 
to have .attained a state df exalted píely that places him above most of the 
restrictions of caste and, cereraony. 

The majority of the Sanyâsis found, and generally known aç such, are a 
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Baytãgis'. 

Ahü Zayd : There is a community in Hind known as Baykar- 
jiyyin who are found naked. Tlieir haii' covers 

their body and the -private paris. Tlieir nails are very long and 
like javelins. They never cut them, but they do get broken. They 
travei from place to place, Every one of them has a string about 
his neck upon which is hung the skull of a man. When one of 
these mendicants becomes fatigued by hunger, he stops before the 
door of any house. The inmates speedily bring him some 
cooked rice, rejoicing at his arrival. He eats ont of the skull and 
after his appetite is appeased, he departs and never retiirns for food 
except during the time of necessity. 


class of áúdra devotees, who live by begging and pretend to powers of divi- 
nation. They wear garments coloured with red ochre, and allow the hair to 
grow unshorn. They often have settled abodes, but itinerate, Many are 
tnarried and their descendants follow the same calling, 

R. The name Bairâgi is derived from the Sanskrit, Vairàgya (vi-f 
i’âg) denoting without desire or passion, and indicates an ascetic who haa 
subdued his passions, and liberated himself from worldly desires, ’ 

They partake of one meai daÜy, in the afternoon, and are abstainers from 
flesh dietary. They live mainly on alms obtained in the hmm and in clioul- 
fries. They are, as a rule, naked except for a small piece of cloâ tied round 
the waist and passed between the thighs. They generally allow the beard to 
grow, and the hair of the head is long and matted, wiih sometimes a long taÜ 
of yak or human hair tied in a Itnot on the top of the head, Those who go 
about nearly naked smear ashes all over their bodies, When engaged in beg¬ 
ging, some go through the streets, uttering aloud the name of some god. 
Others go from house to house, or remain at a particular spot, where peoplo 
are expected to give them alms. 
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Ramfall and life during the rainy season: 

From Ahü Zayd we learn, on the subject of yasãrat,^^ which 
means rain, that in Hind, the rainy season lasts for three months 
during the sununer. The rain pours mcessantly night and day. 
The rains scarcely abate in the winter. The inhabitants prepare 
victuals before the rainy season sets in, and when it comes on, they 
shut themselves up in their homes made of wood covered with dry 
herbage.®^ No one leaves the house unless on some important busi- 
ness. The artisans do their work at home during this season. The 
soles of their feet often putrify during this season. On these rains 
depend their livelihoods and if rains fail, the people will be ruined, 
for theyliltivate paddy; they know no other. They have no food 
but that, 

During this season, the crops in the paddy fields lie prostrate on 
the ground. The people have no need to irrigate or attend to any 

other agricultuxal duties. liarãmãt signibes paddy fields. 

When the sky becomes clear, the crops ripen beautifully in the 
hright days and thrive abundantly. There are no rains in winter. 

Mas^üdi gives further information to the efíect that it is impos¬ 
sible to sail from ‘Umãn to the sea of Hind in the Tlrmh (June). 
except with íirst-rate vessels and light cargoes. In Hind at that 
time it is winter and the rainy season,®^ for the two Kãmns and 
^ubãt (December, January and February) are tíieir summer. 
Our winter is their summer while the month Tamü^ 

62. The word ‘yessare’ , Yy appeara to be a derlvation from 
the Sanskrit word, varscha, meaning rain, Reinaud, p. 55, Notes. 

63, The text seems to be faulty. 

Abü Zayd, p. 126. 

54 / Barbier,Vol.I,p.327. 

Compare Blxml índia has tiie tropical rains in summer, which is caUed 
varsMU, and these rains are the more copious and last lhe longer, e 
A. G.-46 
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(August) which are sunmier months with us, are tKeir winter. 
This applies to all toms oi Hind, Sind and the neighbourmg coun- 
tries, througli the whole extent of this area. 

Religious Sects 

Jbn KhurdãMeli writes that there are forty-two sects among 
the people of Hind. Of these some believe in God and His apostles, 
some deny the apostles, while others deny everything. 

lãnsí bases his information on Ihn I^urdãdhbeh and gives 
additional facts, Some, he says, acknowledge the intercessory 
powers of graven stones,®® others worship heaps of stones® on 
which they pour butter and oil. Some pay adoration to fire®’’’ and 
cast themselves into the flames, Others adore the sun and pros- 
trate themselves to it believing it to be the creator, and dictator of 
the world. Some worship trees, others pay adoration to serpents 
which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, considering 
them as means of divine favour. Lastly there are some who give 

more northward the sitüation of a province of índia is, the less it is inter- 
seeted by ranges of mountains. Dr. Sachau—Bíntui, Vol. I, p. 211. 

66 . V EUíot, (Vol, I, p. 76) translate,? it as ‘holy 

stones’. It is not correct. what is collected together, 

of wheat, etc. heaped up. 

R. Hiis may refer to the erection of unhewn stones for worship on the 

wayside by travellers and in places that aro far oíí from regular temples by 
people generally of the working class, A deiflcation of somo soul which they 
have in mind is supposed to take place in that stone, and it is made an object 
of worship. 

67. An exogamous sect of the Kurubas and Gollas, and sub-division of 
the Pallis or Vanniyans. The equivalent Aggi occurs as an exogamous sect of 
Boya. The Pa}}is claim to belong to the Agnikula Kçatriyas, i.e„ to the fire 
race of the Ksatriyas. See E. Thurston, Casfes and Tribes of Southm Mia. 

R. The statement of Idrísi that they cast themselves into the flames 
is not correCt. 
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themselves no trouble ahout any kind of devotion and deny every¬ 
thing. 

Abul Faraj writes that the people of Hind have no unanimity 
of opinion concerning their idols. One sect says that the idol is the 
representation of the creator. Another sect says that it is the re- 
presentation of His messenger to him. Again they differ on this last 
point. 

Some hold that the prophet is one of the angels; another 
group says that he is a man. Yet another group says that he is a 
demon; while another group considers that he is the representation 
of Büdãsaf®® who carne to them from God. 

Each sect has its own special rites for worshipping and exalting 

the idol. Some whosewordsmayhereliedupon have reported that 

each sect has a representation which they worship and adore. The 

Word budd is the generic noun and the idols ^\> 1 are species. 

The supreme idol is represented as a man sitting on a throne, 
without any hair on the face, with a receding chin. He has no 
garments and he has a smiling appearance. He holds his hand in 

a position which indicates number thírty-two. 

It is heard from reliable men éat in each house is 
found its imagefi» made of materiais which vary accordmg 
to the resources of the individual, either in gold, set with precious 
gems, or in silver, or brass or stone or wood. They worship it as 


68 . JÚ*} t; J Tliis may refer to êiva who is known as Bhütapati. 

69. These refer to thé family idols kept in a room apart, and worshipped 
morning and evening. They are often objects of exquisite skill and heautlM 
to hehold. A story is toM of a Muslim princess of tiie royal family at Delhi 
who died hroken hearted because she wasAót allowed to retain the idol which 
was presentod to her to play with after it had been earried ofí by Malik 
Kâfüi' from the temple at ârirangam and which the Hindus successfully re. 
claimedi 

Gee Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, South Mia and her Muhammdan Invaãers, 
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it faces them, east to west or West to east, Generally the idol is 
kept with its back to the east, and the worshippers face eastwards, 
It is related that this image has four faces and it is made with such 
geometrical precision and skill that in whichsoever direction they 
face it, they can see its full face. The front is clearly seen and 
nothing is invisible. It is said that the idol of Multan is of this kind. 

They have an idol called MahãkãlP It has four hands, its 
colour is sky-blue, and its head is covered with hair which is not 
crisp. Its face has a grinning expression. The stomach is un-^ 
covered but the back is covered with the skin of an elephant from 
which drips blood, and the two feet of the elephant are tied before 


70. w^irs/reífl Mahãkãli, tlie exalted goddess Kãli. 

R, The impersonation of female energy in the form of Mother Earth 
appears among the non-Aryan trihes in the cult of the village goddesses 
(grâmadêvatã) some of whom are pnrely local or tribal, while others, like Kãli 
or Mãriyammã, though they still retain some local characteristics, have become 
national deities. Even in the Veda, Prthivi appears as a Itindly guardlan- 
'deity but with her, by a process of Syncretism, has been associated the non- 
Aryan Mother-cult. 

In its benevolent manifestation the cult of Üie Earth-goddess is shown 
in that of the Rajput Gauri, “ the briUiant one. ” In other cognate manifesta- 
tions, she is known as Sâkambharl, "herb-nourisher,” or Asâpürana, “she 
who fulfils desire”. Cults of her malignant aspects are specially common 
in South Ihdia. Such is that of Ellammã, “mother of all”, whose ritual in- 
cludes animal sacrifice, and the brutal rite of hook swinging, intended as a 
mimetic charm to promote vegetation ; the plant springing as the victim rises 
in the air; Mãriyammã, “plague mother ” at whose shrine an offioiant known 
as Potraz “ox king,” tears open the throat of a living ram and ollers a 
mouthful of the bleeding flesh to the goddess as in the murderous orgy which 
was a feature of the Dionysiac ritual; Pidãri, the Tamil form of Skr. Visãti, 
"poison-remover” a passionate, irascible goddess with a red hot face and 
body, and on her head a burning flame; when drought or murrain prevaila, 
she is propitiated with fire-treading and the sacrifíce of a buli ; lambs ate 
slain in the route of her procession and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung 
into the air to propitiate the powers of evil. 

Eífc. of Mpiow and Mies, Vol. 6, p. 706, 
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it. In one of its hands there is a big snake opening its mouth, and 
in the second is a stick; and in the third is the head of a man, while 
the fourth is raised. It wears two serpents as ear-rings, two huge 
serpents twisted round its body, a crown made of skulls on its head 
and a collar similarly fashioned, They believê that Maliãkãl is a 
powerful spirit, deserving worship on account of its great power, 
and its possession of all the qualities, good, benevolent, bad and 
adverse, which enable it to give or refuse, or to be kind or wicked. 

Dmikítiya!’^ These are worshippers of the sun. They have 
an idol placed upon a cart supported by four horses. There is 
in the hand of the idol a precious gém'^^ of the colour of jfire. They 
believe that the sun is the king of the angels deserving worship and 
adoration. They prostrate themselves before this idol, walfc round 
it with incense, playing the flute and other musical instruments. 
There are estates endowed for this idol, and a steady income. It 
has priests and other employees to look after its temple and estate, 


71. All Abul Faraj. 

Compare Nuwayri, Part I, p. 49. 

R. Dmikitiya-Dmakrit-sun; Dina (day) + krit (he does). Dina- 
krit + yy^ termination to form the tiomina relativa or 

relative adjective. Thus the word should have beeu Dinalcritiyya, those who 
are devoted (associated) to the worship of the Sun. 

Gustav Flugel on ihe authority of Reinaud derives it from Aditi-Bakti, 
adorateurs d’Aditi (der Sonne), This view is incorreet. , 

The Saurapãtas are those who worship Súryapati, the sun god only. There 
are few of them to be met with nowadays, though at one time they were 
numerous. They differ but little from the rest òf the Hindus in their general 
observances, although there are certain peculiar practieea which they observe. 

Por further details, see Encyclopaedici of Religion twid Ethics. 

. 72.: This refers to süryakântam ( ) a kind of gem, .crystal, 

lens or burning glass; the sunstone, said to emit fire when placed in the 
sun’s rays. Wmhw, Tamil^-English pictionary. , 
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There are three Services for this idol in a day with different rituais* 
The sick and lepers and those who suffer from Skin disease, palsy . 
and other grave illness, stay there spending their nights. They 
prostrate themselves, make humble supplications to it and pray 
for the cure of their illness. They do not eat or drink, hut remain 
fasting, They continue to do so until they see a Vision in sleep 
which says, “ You are cured; you have attained your desire.” It is 
said that the idol speaks to the sick in sleep and that they are 
cured and restored to good health."^^ 

Jmdnhkiniya.'^^ They are the worshippers of the moon. 
They say that the moon is one of the angels deserving honour aixd 
adoration. Their custom is to set up an idol, to represent it, on a 
cart drawn hy four ducks. In the hand of this idol is a gem callect 


73 . This may reter to the Surya Deul or the Sun Temple at Konai’k. 
"The vimãna of this great temple,” says R. D. Banerjee in his History of 
Onssa, (Vol, II, p. 380) ^ “collapsed soraetime hetween the date of the com- 
pletion of Ã’ín4-Akban and the British conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson 
saw a portion of it about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of tlie IQfch 
century.” According to tradition, the great temple of Konark was built by 

Narasimha I.This tradition is corroborated by statements ío the 

same eífect in the inscriptions of his descendants, Narasimha 11 and IV. It 
is said locally that Narasimha I was cured of leprosy and dedicated this 
temple out of gratitude to the God. 

74. Abul Faraj. 

Compare Nuwayrí, Pt. I, p. 57. 

R. Jandrihkiniya—Skr. Chandra+kanti-fyya, ^ the arabic 
termination to form the relative adjective. The original word seems to be 
Chandrakãntiyyaj "those who are devoted to the worship of the moon pos- 
sessed of a bright gem.” The word as it stands in the text is a corruption of 
the original chandrakãntiyya. 

Flugel again on the same authority derives it from Chahdra 
bhakti “adorateurs de Tchandra” which is incorrect. In this conneotion it 
may be noticed that in the description of the Sect Dinikltiya we read also of a 
gem of the colour of fire placed in the hand of the idol, though they do not 
call that gem by any namç as they do here, i.e. jandarkit, 
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Jandarkit.^® Their cult is to prostrate themselves to it and 
worship it and observe fasting for haM the month, not breaking 
the fast till the moon rises, when they bring food, drink and milk 
to the idol, pray solemnly, look at the moon and ask what they 
desire. If it is the begimiing of the month, and crescent moon 
appears, they assemble on the roof, watch the crescent moon, burn 
incense and pray to it. Then they descend from the roof to eat and 
drink and rejoice, They do not look at it except with good faces. 
In the middle of the month, afíer breaking the fast, they dance and 
play on musical Instruments hefore the moon and the idol. 

Anshaniyya^^ are those who abstain from iood and drink. 

Bakrantíniya^'^ are those who íetter their bodies with iron. 
Their practice is to shave oíf the haiy and beard and not to cover 
their body except for the private parts. It is not their custom to 
teach or speak with any one apart from those who join their sect, 


Worship of the moon in one or other of her aSpects either alone ór in 
conjunction with other rites is common in índia at the present day, and 
in all probability such worship has never been interrupted. There are, 
however, no exclusive votaries or sects who make the moon their chief deity. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for the work of the fieldg; 
and the economy of the household, with its various aimiversaries and imporí- 
ant events is similarly determined by the moon’s position and aspects. * 

Among the seasonal festivais the moon íeast always held a high rank, 
and even tire Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the Uposatha festival, 
though reduced in that soher organisation to a Sabbath day observance. 

For further details see Ewyclopaedicí of Religion anã EthicSt 

75. Chandra-kãntam a Idnd of mineral 

gem, tlie moon-stone, said to emit moisture when placed in the moonlight, 
and believed by some to be a congelation of the moon’s rays. Winslow, Tawil- 
Engíish DMonary. 

76. Anasan (Skr.) Fasting. 

77. Abul Faraj. 

R.- Undoubtedly the word Bakrantiniyya seems to have connection 
with the Tamü Fakavân or Pakavan (skr. Bhagvàn) great persons possessing 
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They command the followers of their creed to give alms to 
humble themselves. Those who join the sect are not fettered with 
iron till they attain a rank which entitles ihem to do so. The fet- 
tering of the body is írom the waist as far as the chest, lest the 
stomach should split, which might happen, they believe, on account 
of the excessive knowledge they acquire and the force of their 
meditation. 

KmhãyâtmP The members of this sect are scattered through- 

out the country of Hind. Their belief is that if a man conunits a 
grave sin, he mnst travei to the Ganges from far or near, wash in it 
and thus become clean. 

Rãhmar{n)iyya.'^^ They are supporters of kings. Their cult is 
rendering assistance to kings. They say “God, exatted be He, 
made them kings. If we are slain in the Service of kings, we reach 
paradise.” . 

the six attributes of pakm, tíie epithet being used after names of certain god« 
andrsis. From, this we get the expression (ugoj/è Pakavarpattan, 

one devoted to the deity, being one of the six names given to such as are 
ripe for emancipation (Winslow). Thus the Arábio word Bakranmym 
may be a corruption of Pakavrpattan + yya, the usual Arabic termination 
added to form the relative adjective. 

78. b AbulFaraj. 

R, Gangâyãtra—pilgrimage to the Ganges, According to the Hindus, 
the Ganges or Gangã, as she is called, is a divine wife of áiva. In 
the KãmSi/ano, a story is found which explains her descent írom her 
heavenly home. The same work also explains why the waters of the Ganges 
are so efEcacious that people come frora all parts of índia once in a liíetime 
at least, to wash away their sins. There is a fulness in the promise to those 
who bathe in its flowing waters; it is that all sin—past, present and future— is 
by that act at once removed. 

There are many works (Prayer to Bhagirathi; Ganga Bãkyabali) 
which teach of the beneíits which Ganga can confer on mortais., W. G. WH-' 
kins, Modern Hindttm 

AbulFaraj. 

R. Perhaps this is a corruption of fiãjãnumaraniyya, ‘ they who per« 
foím Râjãnumarana, death to íollow their king’s death.’ * 
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There is another sect whose practice is to grow long hair, which 
surrounds their face and covers the head, the hair on all sides being 
of the same length. These people do not drink wine, They have 
a hill known as Hawr‘an®® to which they go on a pilgrimage. They 
have, on this hill, a big temple in which is an imáge. On their re- 
turn journey from the pilgrimage, they will not enter inhabited 
places. If they see any woman they íiee from her. 

QaswM says that there are various sects among the people of 
Hind. Some believe in the Creator but not in prophets. They 
are the Brahmans. There are some who believe in neither, There 
are some who worship idols, some, the moon and some others, íire. 

Casfes: 

Ibn KhurdãMeh and Idrísi both mention the ^ákthariyya®^ 
caste. 

Ibn KhurdãMeh says that they are the most illustrious caste, 
and the kings are from among them. All other castes bow down to 
them, but they bow down to none. 

Ídnsí gives the same Information. 

Ibn KhurdãMeh, Alü Zayd, and ldin4 mention the Barã- 
hima^^caste, 

80. 

R. It may be identified with Haridwar. 

81. Ibn j^urdãdhbeh 

if Idrisi 

Sâbkufria, Elliot“ÍI)fi ^«rdádkbeh, Vol. I, p. 16. 

R. l^ãkthariyya=Sanskrit Satksatriya, meaning tíie true Kçatriya 
who claims to be superior to the rest of the Ksatriya caste. Kings are from 
this class. 

82. \Ibn laurdâdhbeh, Abu Zayd, and Idrisi, 

R. This refers to the Brahman caste, 


A. G.-17 
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Ibn lãurdãübeh reports that tky do not drinlc wine or 
intoxicating Beverages. 

Abü Zayd says that tíiere are men of piety and leaming among 
the people of Hind, known as BarãHma. 

ídnsí goes into greater detail. After the SMkriyya caste, iiG 
declares, come the Barãhima,* who are the religioiis class. Thcy 
dress in skins of tigers and other animais. Sometimes one of thcm, 
tafeírig a staíf in his hand, will assemHe a crowd roimd him and 
will stand there from morn till eve, speaking to his audience on tlie 
glory and power of God, explaining to them the events which 
brought destruction upon the ancient people.®^ The Barãhima 
never drink wine nor any kind of fermented lig.uors. They wor- 
ship idols whom they consider to be able to intercede with the 
Most High. 

Ibn KhurdâMeh and Idrm mention the caste KastriyyaM 

Ibn J^urããMeh relates that they drink three cups®® of wine 
only. The Barãhima do not give their daughters in marriage to 
this class, hut marry from this caste. 

Iãr%si says that they may drink as much as three rapl^ of 
wine, hut not more, lest they should lose reason. 


*ldrisi’s inforraation that Brahman comes after the Kçatriya is incorrecí. 
It is vice-versa. 

83, “ Upon the ancient people, that is iipon Úie Brahraans," ElUot—ídErM, 
Vol. I, p. 76. 

R. These accounts may tefer to the Brahmaxi Sanyâsls, men of 
learning and heads of monasteries, where they have a mimher of discipki 
under instruction ánd training for religious discusslon. 

BIrCinl. 

85. a measure of capacity as glass,, tiunbler, drinking cup, 

tl^y one poundl, troy. 
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This caste may marry Barãhima women, but Barãhima cannot 
take their women to wife.®’^ 

SMdctriyya 

Ibn Kíiurdããbeh mentions that they are cultivators®® and 
Idrísí says that they are farmers and cultivators.®® 

BaysUyya',^^ 

Ibé íMurdãMeh and Idnsí both state that they are artisans ahd 
workmen,®® 


87. Idrisrs information on the Braliman-Kshatriya marriage alliance is 
wrong. Perhaps his copy of Ibn Khurdã#eh misled him. 

R. K(tsíriyi/a=Kshatriya, the second or ruling and military caste of 
the foux castes of Manti. In these days, many castes in Southern índia, who 
are pure Dravidian people, claim this title and ií is not possible to distinguidi 

the pseudo-Kshatriyas from the genuine Kshatriyas. 

88. IbnKhurdãdhbeh, ^/^l ldrlsi. 

Compare ‘^)>^ BIrürii. 

89. “tt Sídam, who are by profeasta hosbandmen.” EUioWt» 
aurdâdheh, Vol. I, p. 16. 

91 , Ibn 

V» ^ , 

Edr. Footnote on p. 81 of de Goeje’s edition of Ibn 

lOiürclI^beh. 

92 . “The 5th Baisurã, ate artificers and domestics.” Elliot-Rm Khur- 
dâ^ibeh, Vol. I) P< 16* 
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Sandâlim-^^ 

Ibn lüiurãããheíi explains that they are musicians and singers; 
their women are beautiful.®* 

Idmlgives the sarae information. 

DJmíibii/j/fl:®® 

Ibn Khurãããbeh relates that they are pleasant companions for 
conversation, who provide amusement by jests, music 
aéobatics.®® 



93. Ibn KhurdlAbeh and Idrisl. 

Sabdãliya (or Sandaliya) EllioWdn», Vol. I, p. 76. 

' Compare J BirúnI. 

94. "The 6th Sandália, who perform menial offices.” Elliot—Ibn l^iw» 
dãô-behj Vol I, p, 16. 

R. Can^ãla, It is defined as a generic term, raeaning one who pol** 
lutes, to many low classes, By Manu it was laid down that “the abode of the 
Gapdâla and Svapka must be out of the town. They must not have the xise 
of entire vessels. Their sole wealth must be dogs and asses. Their clothes 
must be the mantles of the deceased; their dishes for food broken pots; their 
ornaments rusty iron ; continually must they roam from place to place. Lei 
no man who regards his duty, religious and civil, hold any intercouree with 
them and let food be given, to them in potsherds, but not by the hand of the 
giver,” See E. Thurston, Cflsíes and Tribes of Southern Ma, Vol. II, p. 15. 

95. Ibn Kfcurdãilhbeh. OoJ) '' IdrM, 

96. ‘'7th, Lahüd, their women are fond of adorning themselves, and th© 
men are fond of amusements and games of skill” Elliot-íbn Khuráí^héh, 
VoU, pp. 16-17. 

The text of Ibn Khurãà^hbeh on p. 71 reads: 

• ■'’j ■,, 

The text of Idris!: 

de Gbeje translates Ibn ípjurdá^hbeh: "Les Dhohbyya (Donba) gens 
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Umí gives more or less the same Information®^ 


d’un teint brun, qui sont jongleurs, bateleurs et joueurs de divers instruments,” 
p, 52. 

Samir is generally associated with colour while 

(plural of j> U> ) with reciters of stories, As the author 

ís sÜent about the colour of other sects described above, he can hardly be ex» 
pected to mention the colour of this particular community. Moreover the 
average Man is of tawny colour, 

de Goeje adds a footnote on this (p, 52) i “Berouny, índia, p. 49, I. 10 
et 17, nomme la claçse inflme des Mens II n’est pas douteux 

que le meme nom se trouve sous la forme ' dans les Merveillea de 
linde, p. 117,1. 7. Comp. le Gloss. p. 194, et il est vraisemblable que la 
lecon de Beronuy n’est qu’une corruption de b .” 

97. "Lastly, the Zakya, who are jugglers, tumblers and players of variou® 
instruments.” Elliot—ídnsí, Vol I, p. 76. 

E. The name Domb or Dombo is said to be kerived from the word 
dunba, meaning devil, in reference to the thieving propensities òf the tribe. 
They are a Dravidian race. They are regarded as a low and polluting class. 

The Dombs are the weavers, traders, musicians, beggars and money 
lenders of the hills. Some own cattle and cultivate. The hill people in the 
interior are entirely dependent on them for their clothing. As musicians, 
they play on the drum and pipe, , ■ 

B. Birüni, howeyer, differs from these writers and maintains that 
there were sixteen castes, the four well-known ones (Brahma, Ksatriya, 
Vailya, Südra), five semi-untouchables and seven untouchables.' His infor- 
mation on the caste system is more detaíled and interesting, though it does 
not bear any dlrect connection with the Southern índia. 

The usual theoretical nUmber of Üie castes is four, bút it is rather 
strange that Greek writers like Megasthenes and Strabo and the Arab authors 
should concur in saying that their numher was seven. The seven castes of 
the Arab writers are not ídentical with the seven castes described by, the 
Greek ambassador, Megasthenes. The latter does not enumeráte any of the 
untouchables among his castes, while the íormer includes two among the 
depressed classes. 

gee A, S. Altekar, The RnsJitrakutas and Their Times, Chap. 3ÜV, 
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Reliqiotjs Beots 
Transmigration oj Souls ; 

Sukymãn, Ibnul mk dimisM àU 

State thaí the people of Hind believe in tbe transmigration of souls. 

Abü Zayd gives details on this point. In tlie kingdoin of tli0 
Baíham and in other kingdoms of Hind, there are men wkò hnm 
tíiemselves in íire, because they believe in the transmigration of 
souls. They have firm belief in this doctrine and never ádmit of 
anydoubtinit. 

When the men and women of Hind hecome enfeebled by old 
age and sink under its weight, they request the members of their 
family to throw them into the íire or to drown them because thoy 
íirmly believe they will retum to some other body. 

Dimishqi gives more details. The people of Hind, like the sects*** 
al-Na?Myya, al-Qarãmita, al-lMdiyya, and aHsmâ‘iliyya believe 
in the transmigration'of souls. They believe'that in this life? 
the souls are in a narrow prison, and they think that after death", 
the souls will enter bodies and grow as they did in the previous 
birth and attain a greater degree of happiness. Hence they look 
upon death as life. 

Sulaymãn declares that both the people of China and Hind 
believe that their idols speak to them; but it is only the priests of the 
idols who speak to them. 

Difference in details of religion: 

Sulaymãn and Ihnul Faqíh both relate that the people of Hind 
and China diííer in religious matters that are not fundamental. 

Ihnul Faqíh and Ihn Rusta say that the people of Hind believe 
that the origin of their books is from Qumãr,®* 


98. Evidently this is a distortion of the fact mentioned by Sulaymãn on 
p, 57 of the text. The Clünese believe that their religion was derived from 

mi . 
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Fious Works ; 

Ahü Zayd writes that the people of Hind have various usages 
by which they think they would approach God who is far beyond 
the imagination of the unjust. For example, they provide on the 
highways inns for the comfort of travellers and set up grocers’ 
Stores, so that those who pass by that way may purchase necessary 
things. They also settle in those inns women prostitutes to be 
employed by travellers for ftheii pleasure.j This is considered 
among them to be a meritorious Service.®® 

There are in Hind men who are great devotees of their religion. 
They seek new islands in the sea, plant in them cocoanUt trees and 
dig Wells to seU the water for passing ships. 

Büildings 

Sulaymãn mentions that the walls of the Chinese büildings are 
of wood, but the people of Hind build them with stones, plaster, 
bricks and clay, and such things. Sometimes the Chinese also build 
after this fashion. 


I 


Ô9. This is a strange misrepresentation of faots. There are SômetiniêS 
attached to temples and choultries widows who have voluntarily dedicated 
tíiemselves to the Service of these skmes. It is to these that the autíior may 
be referring, but he is quite mistaken in his allegations. 



CHAPTER in 


Introduction 

The general Information on kings is gathered chiefly from the 
first group of writers and occasionally from Idrisi, a writer of the 
fourth group. These details, such as they are, seem to Toe applica- 
ble to índia as a whole; yet certain particulars, such as the des- 
cription by Abü Zayd, of the custom observed by kings in Hind 
upon their accession to the throne, and the account by Sulaymãn, 
Mas‘üdí and Idrisi, of the funeral ceremony of kings, point unmis- 
takably to the fact that the Arabs had greater intercourse with the 
people of the west coast, of the extreme south of the Indian penín¬ 
sula and of the islands in the East Indies. 

Almost all the Arab writers mentiòn a number of kings and 
kingdoms, some in tlie north, some in the south, but there are a 
few whose identity is doubtful, and whose kingdoms cannot be 
accurately located. 

Among the kings and kingdoms in Southern índia our authors 
raake repeated reference to one Balliarã. No less than ten writers 
from Sulaymãn to Dimishgi covering a period of ahout five centu- 
ries, mention him. They give various details explaining the name 
and the nature of the title ‘Balharã’ and otKer particulars about 
his kingdom, his position, wealth, Muence and his provincial 
viceroy. There is, of course, the usual tendency in these writers 
to repeat what another has said, yet they give from time to time 
new and additional Information, which, instead of being helpful 
in identifying the person intended by the title Balharã) tend to 
increase the existing confusion in the mind of the reader, These 
accounts may well convey the impression that the Balharã be- 
longs to a dynasty of kings who were in power for a long time in 
Southern índia. But the histpry of the Dekkan, during the 
period under reference, reveals a different picture of Southern 
índia, describing constant feuds between several kings and gains 
'A. G.-48 
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and losses which varied from time to time with the fortunes o£ 
war. Before attempting to reconcile the two divergent accounts 
of the Arah writers and the historians of Southern índia, it wiH 
he helpful to know what the titio ‘ Balharã ’ means. 

The Arahic form 'Balhará’ may he a corruption of the Sans- 
Icrit ‘Vallahharãja’ (supreme king). This word ‘ Vallabharaja 
should hy rules of prãhrt or vernacular pronunciation hecome 
Vallahha-rây, Ballaha-rãy or Balharây. The last two forms are 
the same as Ballahrâ or Balhará of the Arah writers who give the 
meaning for thís title as ‘King of kings. 

It is evident from the History of the Dekkan^ that this title 
Vallahha^ was íirst assumed by the early Cã|ukyas who carne into 
prominence about the middle of the sixth century A.D. The tet 
prince who raised this family to distinction was Jayasimha, He 
was succeeded by his son Pulakêsi who performed a great dua- 
mêãha or horse-sacrifice, He made Vátapipura, which has been 
identihed with Badãmi in the Kaladgi district, his capital. I€is 
full title was Satyãéraya ári Pulakêsi Vallabha Mahãrãja. Of these 
words Vallabha appears to be the title of all Üae princes of this 
dynasty. In some cases Vallabha had Prthvi prefixed to it, so 
that the expression meant ‘Lover or Husband of the earth.’ 

Pulakêsi II, who carne to the throne in 611 A.D., was the 
greatest prince of this dynasty. His full title was Satyãéraya ârl 
Prthvi Vallabha Mahãrãja. He reduced the Kadambas in Bana- 
vási, the prince of the Ganga family which ruled over the Cêra 
country situated about the modem Mysore, and the Mauryas of 
the Konkan. He defeated the kings of Lãta, Mãlva, Gúrjara, who 
became his dependents. About this time jHan?avardhana, king 
of Kanoj, a powerful king of Northern índia who made liirnself 
paramount sovereign of the north, endeavoured to extend hi.i 
power South of the Narbada. He was opposed by Pulakêsi who 


1. Early history of the Deléan by Eamakrishra Gopal Bhandarkar 
(Tbird edition) is consulted for the purpose of this study. 

2. The word Vallabha also means: Beloved, desired, dear; a lover, 
husband, favourite, friend. 
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killed many of his elephants and defeated his army. Thence- 
forward Pulakêsi received or assumed the title of Paramèsvara, 
or the Lord Paramount. He kept a strong garrison on the banks 
of the Narbada to guard the frontiers. Thus hy his policy as well 
as by his valour, he became the supreme lord of the three countries 
called Maharaçtrakas, containing ninety-nine thousand villages. 
Then he tumed his attention towards the kings of Kosala and 
Kalinga, who trembled at his approach and surrendered to him. 
Aíter some time he marched with a large army against Conjee- 
varam, and laid siege to it. He then crossed the Kávêri, and in- 
vaded the countries of the Cõlas and the Pãçidyas, who became 
his allies. Thus Pulakêsi established his supremacy throughout 
the South before 634 A.D. 

It was in the reign of this king that Yüan Chuang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim visited índia. He calls him Pu-lo-ki-she and 
has giyen a description of the king and his country. 

Pulakêsi’s fame reached even foreign countries. It is report- 
ed in an Arabic work^ that he sent an embassy to !^usraw 


3, de Goeje’s edition of TãriJçh-i-lfabari has the following account on 
page 1052, VoL II, prima series: 

“Farmêsha (Paramêshvra) king of Hind, sent to us, in the thirty- 
sixth year of our reign, amhassadors carrying a letter imparting to us various 
news, and presents for us, for you, and our other sons. íle also wrote a 
letter to each of you.” 

The name of the king in the Arabic text is Farmêsha, Sanskrit Para- 
mêsvará or Lord Paramount, a title assumed hy Pulakêsi after he defeated 
the army of Harsavardhana, a king of Northern índia. 

Professor Noldeke who was perhaps not aware of this title of Pulakêsi, 
is at great pains to connect Parmèsha with Pulakêsi. From the Arabic Far¬ 
mêsha he Successfully arrives, at Parraêsha; then he proceeds to say that as 
B and L are written with the same sign in Pehlvi, R is to be taken as a 
false mode of expressing L. As M may be suhstituted for K (Q) in the 
Arabic, or in the Pehlvi, it foUows that the name may he correctly ’ read 
as Pulakêsi. See J.E.A.S., Vol. XI (New Series), p. 166 and 
Noldeke: GeschicWe der Perser md Araber mr ZeH der SasarMerir-p, 371 
and Note. 
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Parwiz, king of Pérsia, who reigned from 590—627 A.D., in the 
thirty-sixth year of that kmg’s reign, and must have received 
one from him either before or after. 

Hence it becomes clear that there was a supreme king in 
the whole of Southern índia by about Üie middle of the seventh 
century A,D. 

The power of this dynasty of early Cãlukyas declined in the 
course of time. During the reign of Kirtivarman 11 (747 A.D.) 
the Cãlukyas were deprived of their power in Maharata and the 
sovereignty passed from their hands into those of the Raçtraküta 
princes. These were the real native rulers of the country. Though 
they were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes such as the 
Cãlukyas and others, yet they were never extirpated. They 
always rose against the Cãlukyas and were íinally able to subju- 
gate them. 

The most noteworthy ruler of this line was Govinda III. He 
subjugated the Ganga prince of Céra, the kings of Gürjara and 
Mãlva and brought the Paliava king of Kãncí under a more com¬ 
plete subjection than before, As a result of his successful expedi- 
tions to the north and south, which were completed by the end of 
the 8th century A.H., he acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears to 
have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country from 
Mãlva in the north to Eãncipura in the south, and to have under 
his immediate sway the country between the Narbada and the 
Tungabhadra. His secondary names as found in his own grants 
were Prabhutavar§a ‘ Raining profusely,’ Prthvi Vallabha ‘Lover 

of the earth ’ and êri Vallabha. 

His son Amogavarçã who succeeded Govinda III is spoken 
of simply as Vallabha and is styled Rãja Rãja, ‘king of kings and 
also as Vira Nárãyana. 

Mãnyaldieta, the capital of the Rãstrakufas, is spoken of as 
being in a very flourishing condition in the time of Amogavarça. 
Mãnyakheta has been properly identiíied with Malkhed in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 
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There were nineteen kings in the Rãstraküta dynasty. The 
last one Kakkala (973 A.D.), said to have been a brave soldier, 
was conquered in battle by Tailappa who belonged to the Cãlukya 
race, and thus the sovereignty of the Dekkan passed from the 
hands of the Rãstrakútas once more into those of the Cãlukyas, 
after a lapse of two hundred and twenty-íive years. 

Tailappa who re-established the power of the Cãlukyas, 
reigned for twenty-four years, during which period he carried 
his arms into the country of the Cólas, and humbled the kings of 
Guzarat and Chedi. He invaded Malva, took the king prisoner 
and beheaded him. 

The greatest ruler of this later Cãlukya family was Vikramã» 
ditya II who had his capital at Kalyana. He had among many other 
titles the title of Prthvi Vallabha Mahãrãjâdhirãja. There were 
eleven kings of this dynasty which was powerful from 973 A,D, 
to 1189 A.D. By about the íirst half of the 12th century the 
power of the later Cãjukyas began to decline rapidly. ' Some 
of the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arrogant, There 
was constant war and the Yãdhavas under Vira Ballãla subdued 
the Cãlukya general and put an end to the power of the dynasty. 

Thus it appears that the early Cãlukyas, the Rãçtrakütas, 
and then the later Cãlukyas held the jfirst rank among the kings 
of Southern índia from the middle of the seventh century to the 
end of the twelfth century A,D. The kings of these dynasties 
always had for one of their titles ‘ Vallabha rãja, the Arabic 
form of which is ‘Ballahrã’ or ‘Balharãk In the light of the fore- 
going account of the history of this period, the consistent reference 
by the Arah authors, to the Balharã appearing on the suríace to 
be a myth, is seen to yield some sense. 

A criticai analysis of the account of the Balharã fumished hy 
the Arab writers shows that these authors should be classiíied 
under three groups. 

Sulaymân, Ibn Khurdãdhheh, Ya‘qühi, Ibn Rusta and Abú Zayd 
form one group, Mas'úd!, I?ta^ri, Ibn |awqal and Abul Faraj, 
another, while Idrisi and Dimishqi form a separate group. 
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The information we get about the Balharã from the writers in 
Siilaymãn’s group is very general and vague, yet it is suíficicntly 
clear to convey the impression of the Balharã^s greatness, his posi- 
tion and power. As we already noticed, Pulakêsi, one of the early 
Cãlukya princes, had established his supremacy by about tho 
middle of the seventh century A.D. and his fame had reached even. 
foreign courts. Sulaymãn mentions Kamkam as a part of the king- 
dom of the Balharã; Ibn Murdãdhbeh and Ibn Eusta delinitely 
say that the Balharã resides in Kamkam. As the book of Sulay¬ 
mãn is a mixed recital of a number of travellers and navigators in 
diíferent times prior to 851 A.D., the narrator of the account of the 
Balharã,^ whose name is not known to us, must have been an early 
traveller who had heard about the power and fame of the early 
Cãlukya kings. The knowledge of this traveller was only con- 
fined to the Coastal area, namely Kamkam® which extended a great 
distance along the west coast and may be supposed to have com- 
prised the city Vãtãpipura (Bãdãmi) the capital of the Cãlukyas. 
As Kamkam formed part of their kingdom, the narrator seems to 
have given a fairly correct estimate of the power of this dynasty. 
This fact must have been so familiar to the Arabs that later writers 
who had not visited the country, nor cared to enguire after fresh 
details on this point, repeated the traditional statement without 
being aware that the Cãlukyas lost their supremacy as early as 
757 A,D, when the Eãç^rakútas rose to be the first power in 
Southern índia, 

The authors from Mas‘üdi to Abul Faraj, though they baso 
their accounts on earlier works, show an improvement upon these, 
and give new and additional information. AU these speak of 
Mãnkír, the capital of the Balharã. The statement of Mas‘údi that 
Mãnkír is eighty parasangs from the sea conveys the impression 
that it is an inland town and its identification with Malkhed in the 


4. Fp. 26-2â, Sulaymãn. 

5. For particulars on the extent of Kamkam (Kohkan) see: Cumiinghara, 
Anciení Geography of Inãk, under p, 633, and Kamkam in this book p. 42. 
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Nizam’s dominions seems -prohable. The information of IçtalAri 
and Ibn Çawqal that Kanbãya to Saymür is the land of the 
Balharã seems to be fairly correct as the Rãistraküta princes held 
sway over Guzarat; Mas‘údi’s reference to Bãniyã, the Balhará’s 
viceroy at Kanbãya, also coníirms tbis conclusion. 

Hence it may be presumed that the Balharã of these writers 
from Mas‘údi to Abul Faraj refers to the Rãçtraküta kings who 
were in power till 973 A.D. 

Ibn Hawqal (975 A,D.) credits the Balharã with the authorship 
of a book of Proverbs. This Balharã may be identified with 
Amogavarsa, one of the Rãstraküta princes who is represented as 
having been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint named 
Jinasena. An important work on the philosopliy of the Digam- 
bara Jainas, entitled Jayaãhavah, is represented at the end as 
having been composed in the reign of Amogavarasa, In the intro- 
ductory portion of a Jaina mathematical work entitled Sãrasaà- 
gréa by Virãcãrya, Amogavarsa is highly praised for his power 
and virtues and is spoken of as a follower of the Jaina doctrine. 

The aqthorship of a small tract consisting of questions and 
answers on moral subjects, entitled Prasnõttam-ratnamãlíkã, which. 
has been claimed for Sahkarãcãrya and one Sankaraguru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the âvetambaras, is attrihuted to 
king Amogavarsa, by the Digambara Jainas. Thus it appears that 
among all the Rãstraküta princes Amogavarça was the greatest 
patron of learning and culture. 

By the time Idrisi (1154 A.D.) began to compose his account, 
the later Cãlukyas were the first power in Southern índia. The 
greatest prince of this line was Vikramãditya II who ruled for 
fifty years, 1076-1126 A.D. He governed his subjects well and 
they were happy under his rule. The security they enjoyed was 
so great that according to Bilhana, “they did not care to dose the 
doors of their houses at night, and instead of thieves the rays of the 
moon entered through the window openings.” He was liberal and 
bountiful to the poor and was a great patron of learning; As the 
Arabs by this time had greater intercourse with índia, it is natural 
fhat they were better acquainted with the fame, position, iníluence, 
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and wealth of the kings of this dynasty, and in some ways the 
account of Idrísl reflects this. But it is curious that Idrisi does not 
mention Kalyana the capital city of the later Cãlukyas. He men,- 
tions Nahrwara in the North and Saymúr in the South as cities 
under the sway of the Balhanã which facts may be taken as an 
indication of the extent of the Balharã’s kingdom. 

By the time of Dimiáiqi (1325 A.D,) the state of allairs in the 
South was different. His reference to the land of the Balharã must 
have been based upon the earlier accounts, and the few details he 
gives are confusing. 

There are also references to other kingdoms. We get various 
arabicised Tamil words, which may be taken to refer to the three 
kingdoms of the Cêra, the Cõla and the Pãnçlya. ‘Áríti and Fãrit 
may stand for the Cêra, Saykmãn anã Süliyãn for the Cõla, and 
' Ãbiãi, ^ Ãba, Ghüba and Qãydi for the Pândya, 

. Besides, there are references to the minor kingdoms of Dabhol 
and Bá^ar. 

Thus the kingdoms of the Balharã, the Cêra, the Cõla and the 
Pãndya, seem to complete the picture of Southern índia to a great 
extent. 


CHAPTERIII 


KINGS AND KINGDOMS 












KINGSANDKINGDOMS 
(a) Gbnekal Information 
Here0ary Succession: 

Müs^üdi infoms us that royalty is limited to the descendants 
of one family and never goes to another.® The same is the case with 
families of the wagir, qã?l and other high oííices. They are never 
changed or altered. 

Age for Swceseion: 

The same author tells us that no king can succeed to the 
throne in índia hefore he ís forty years of age. 

Women Rulers: 

Ya‘qübí relates that some of the rulers of Hind are women. 

Kings chosen jrom tJie K^atriya Caste : 

Ibn aurdãdhbeh and Idrisi report that the kings of Hind are 
chosen from the Shiãkriyya caste,’ 

KWsAppearme: 

MaMi says that kings do not appear before the public except 
on particular ocoasions which are fixed at certain intervals, and 
then it is only for the inspection of State affairs, for iu their opinion, 
the kings lose their respect and give away their privileges if the 
public gazes at them.® 


6. Compare! "In every one ofthese klngdoms royalty is restricted to 
only one family and it never departs írom that particular family.” 

Sulaymán, p. 51. 

7. See under ^ãkriyya Caste. 

8. See Hopkins, Ordiiwnces of Mam, Lect, YII6; 7. 

A. G.-19 
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Measures of Government: 

Mas‘üdí reports that good government in Hínd is ensured liy 
(judicious) selection and giving everythíng íts due place in íhü 
hierarcliy of Government.^ 

Ceremony at the time of Accession to tiie Throne : 

The description by Ábü Znyd) of tlie custom observod by kmga 
on their accession to the throne is incorporated in tho general ac- 
count of the people under the heading “ Sacrffice for Mngs.”^® 

Kings hdependmt of each otfier : 

SuUymãn says that the several kings of Hínd never pay alk*g^“ 
ance to one sovereign, but each is independent in his temtyry. 
But the Balharã is the king of kings in Hind. 

Wmi 

The same author relates that sometimes they fight for siípro- 
macy though it is rareai adding “ yet I íiave not seeii any one wlio 


9. Cf. "The measures of Government must foe carried by mÜdttü» in 
índia and by degradaíion from a high raiik." 

Sprenger,--Míw'{t(íí,p. 184, 

" Government is only maintaincd by good feeling and by reifHíCí 
for the various dignities of the state.” 

Elliot,—Jlí«8'tiíK, Vol, 1, p, 20. 

The text reads j 

/■ 

'■ - . . , 

V * ^ ■ 

Barbicr, Vol 1, p, 167, 

10. See page 106 in djis book, 

11. This is contrary to the facts of hístory. There was comtant warlar# 
between the various kings in Southern índia. 
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subdued the kingdom of another, except the people of TiW^ jn 
the country of pepper.” 

Conquered territory—how administered: 

It is also SuUymãn who tells us that whenever any king sub- 
dues another conntry, he makes a man of the family of the defeated 
king, governor of it, He would he under his control, Else the 
inhabitants of that country will not agree to he governed otherwise, 

Army. 

Tlie soldiers of Hind, SuUymãn says, are numerous. They are 
not paid by the king. Whenever they are called upon for field 
Service, they go entirely at their own expense and they are not a 
charge on the king’s purse.^^ But the Chinese pay allowances to 
the soldiers as the Arabs. 

Ibnul Faqíh gives the same information. 

Mode of Warfare : 

Mas‘üdi says that the kings fight in squares, each one amount- 
ing to twenty thousand men; so that every one of the four sides of 
the square has five thousand men. 

Slit Fars: 

Ibn Khurãããhbeh says that all the kings of Hind have slit ears, 
Ornaments; 

Ibnul Faqíh records that the kings of Hind wear ornaments. 

Ahü Zayd gives more details. He says that the kings of Hind 
wear ear-rings of precious stones set in gold. They also wear 


12. Sulaymãti evidently coníuses the people of Tuluva community with 
tlie country of pepper, Malabar. 

13. This statement is modified by the account of Sulayrain on p. 27, 
Arabic Text: "The Balharã is a king who gives allowances to soldiers after 
Üie manner of the Arabs,” 
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eollars of great price, adomed with precious stoiies of green aitd 
red. Pearls are higliest in price and estimation, At tíie preaent 
day pearls constitute their treasures and riclies. 

Kings—their women not veiUd : 

Ahu Zaydmys that most of tlie kings do not veil their women. 
When they hold a court tliey allow their women to he seen by men 
who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners. 

Drinking and fomication : 

The information given on drinldng and fomication is inclialtal 
M Chapter 11, which deals with the people in generald^ 

Desire to possess Elepkants : 

Ibn lÜurâãdhheh mentions that the kings of Hind are eag«r 
to possess elephants of lofty stature and pay large sums for thom* 
The elephants are nine cubits in height oxcept those íoimd io 
Agrbãb which are ten or eleven cubits high, 

Religious Eaitkt' 

Abü Zayd says that all the kings of Hind and China belilsw 
in the faith of transmigration of souls. A person who may he relled 
upon relates: One of their Idngs had an attack of small-pox. After 
he recovered from it he looked in a mirror and thought his face 
very ugly. Then He tumed towards the son of his brother and said 
to him thus; “No one like myself will live with this body tte 
such a change. Verily it is only an abode for Üie spirit, Wheii li 
passes away it nügrates into another. So do you ascend the throíie. 
I shall separate my soul from my body till I descend into anotiier 
body." He called for one of his trenchant daggers and gave orderi 
that his head should be cut oíf. Then he was burnt, 

Fmeral ceremony I 

Snlaymdn says that when the king of Sarandíb died they 
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placed a kind of carriage^® just above the levei of the ground and 
made the corpse lie on the back, with the hair of the head lying 
upon the ground. A woman held in her hand a broom and put 
the corpse to shame^® (addressing the men ahout the corpse in the 
following manner) : “ O men! This was your king yesterday who 
ruled over you and you obeyed his commands, Behold today! 
See what he has come to, he has left the world ! The angel of 
death has taken away his soul. (Therefore) do not be deceived 
by this life.” She spoke such words. This continued for three 
days and after that the body was prepared for burial The body is 
embalmed with sandal, camphor and saífron and is burnt, and the 
ashes are scattered abroad to the winds. 

Mas^üdí gives the same account, but with a slight variation. 
He says, I have seen in the country of Sarandíb which is an island 
of the sea, that when a king dies, he is laid upon a car with small 
wheels, made for the purpose. His hair touches the ground, and 
a woman with a broom in her hand puts the corpse to shame,^^ 


15, Text p, 49. Elongated 
expression to convey a simple word in Tatnil umu (Pâ^ai), a Her. 

16. Text, p. 50. 
“Bn meme temps, une femme, tenant un balai a la main, chasse la poussiere 
sur la figure du raort et crie ces morts.*' 

Transi. Reinaud, p, 48. 

“ A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps the dust on to the face 
of the corpse, and cries out....” Elliot, p, 6. 

and IÍ!> means he poured dust with his 

hand, threw it upon him, in his face. The meaning ought to be taken 
figuratively. 

17* j Barbier, p. 167. 

A woman with a broom in her hand sweeps dust on his head.” 

Sprenger, p. 184. 

“Une femme, tin balai à la main, jette de la poussiere sur la tete du 
mort, en criant.,....” Barbier, M I, p. 167. 
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crying out: “O people! tMs was yesterday your king and you 
were bouiid to obey his orders. See what has now become of 
him! He lias left this world and the King of Idngs, the Eternal, 
and Self Existent, Wlio dies not, has taken bis soul. Do not bo 
given to life afíer this example.” These words are iníended as an 
exhortation to a pious and abstemious life in this world. After a 
procession with the body through the streets of the town, they 
divide it into four parts and burn it with sandal wood, camphor 
and other perfume. The ashes are thrown to the winds. 

In this manner the people of Hind mostly perform the funeral 
ceremony for their kings and great men. This is done for a pur- 
pose they State, and a future goal they have in view. 

Jdns? has the following account. When the king dies they 
construct a vehicle of an appropriate sizo, and raised ahout two 
spans^® ahove the ground. On this they place a cupola adomed 
with the crown^® and then the corpse, clad in all its funeral orna- 
ments, is laid in it and is dragged by slaves all round the city. 
The head is uncovered for those who wish to see, and the haír fe 
drawn out to the ground.®® A herald goes hefore uttering, in the 
Indian language, words of which the following is the sensfi» 
“ People! Behold your king, so and so hy name, son of so and so. 
He lived happily and mightily for so many years. He is no more, 
and all that he possessed has escaped from his hand.s. Nothing now 


18. Two spans. ■ 

"Two palms.” ElMot, Vol. 1, p. 88. 

19. "On this they place the hier surmounted by the crown,'' 
Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 88. 

But the text Bod. Mss. reads; 

Iclrisi, Mss, Bodleian lihrary. 
The hair drags upon the ground-EIHot, Vol. 1, pp. 
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remains to him and he wiU feel no more pain. Remember, he has 
shown you the way you must follow.” 

When the procession®^ is concluded they take the corpse to 
the place where the bodies of the kings are burnt, and commit it 
to the flames. These people do not grieve and lament very much 
on these occasions. 

The accounts of these three writers are in eífect the same, 
although they vary to some extent in details. 


21. jéy Idrisi Mss. Bodleian Lihrary. 

“ When all the ceremonies are concluded." 

Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 89, 

B. Ag Sulayniãn’s account definitely conveys the impression that the 
funeral ceremony pertains only to the kings of Ceylon it may be argued ihat 
the account cannot find a place in the present work which is restricted to 
Southern Ma. But Mas‘üdi who gives details almost identícal with those 
given by Sulaymân qualiíies his account with the stateraent that this is the 
manner of the funeral ceremony ohserved raostíy by the people of Hind for 
their kings. 

In this connection it may be said that the accounts provide a clear in- 
stance that Mas‘údi foUows Sulaymân. Further, as Mas'üdi was a traveller 
we expect that he should give us more details pertaining to the place and 
observances of this ceremony. He disappoints us in this and simply passes 
it over with a statement at the end of the account that this is the custom 
with the people of Hind. These consideratíons argue that, apart from the 
general lacfc of interest in these writers to study the customs of Hindus serí- 
ously, the Arabs during the periods of Sulaymân and Mas'údi were more fami¬ 
liar with the islands in the East Mes rather than with the west cõast of the 
Indian península. This fact has also been noticed in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the etymology of the Word “ Malibâr," See under Malibãr, p. 56, 
in this book, 

Idrisi’s account shows that he had a different source. He might have 
had his information from contemporary travellers or from some of the 
earlier wórks which are not kno^ to us so far. The latter seems to be 
more probable. 
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Preparaiion for Meais : 

Âhü Zayd : Kings and persons of high in Hind havc 
fresh tables made for them every day, together with litíle disheíJ 
and plates, woven of the cocoanut leaf, in which they cat tlie íoad. 
And their meai over, they throw the taWe, the dishes and plates 
into the water, together with the fragments they havfâ leffe. Thus 
at every meai they have a new service. 

Pmces 

Bfisi notes that the prínces of Hind grow long hair. 

Grandees!^ Dress md Conveyance: 

Ahü Zayd: The grandees of the conrt, and the oíficers of tlic 
army wear pearls. The chieF among them is carried on the neck 
of a man (in a palanquin). He wears a fúfa and holds in his ha»d 
a éatra, that is a parasol of peacock feathers to shade himself 
from the snn. At the same time he is surroimded by his followers,^ 


22 . 0 

a 

24 . ThetextreaèasfoUows: 

òy «h (/i 

Aliu iSaydí p. 145. 

E. It is rather steange tkí the word ‘páanquin* is not uscd by tlw 
writer, Besides the picture also is not correctly portrayed. The ra’ís wili tmi 
hold a chatra. in Ws hand wàen he sits inside the palaníinin. The mace beareri 
and unibrella-holdei's whl walk in íront and on eitber side of the palantwAri 
while the companions foUow the palanquin. 

p. chátre (s, chhatra) An umbrella, parasol (especially «I 
an ensign of royalty) . 

The description of the chatra Is wrong hore as it is nót made of peaeock 
feathers. 
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(b) Description op kings and kingdoms 

Kkg Raüla caíled aVÃhkli:^^ 

Ibn Rusta qiiotes a narrator^® who say.s: ‘T saw the king called 
al-‘Ãbicli, he is the king Eatila, There are no elephants in his land. 
He purchases elephants, but he does not buy those more than íive 
cubits in height, because elephants over five cubits are sold at the 
rate of one thousand ãmrs for every cubit over five up to nine.” 


J ‘ A) dlib í/dj! 1 

26. The name of the narrator is not given. 

E. The same narrator speaks of three kings, al-‘Ahidi, al-‘AritI, his 
neighhour, and a third king called al-?aylamãn, more powerful than the 
other two. The word Saylamin, (the Búliyãn of Dimishqi) which undoubtedly 
refers to tlie Cõlas gives the clue that the words ‘ÃbidI and 'Ariti must refer 
to the other two kingdoms of the Pândya and the Cêra. This conjecture is 
further confirmed by the Ms. fabãi‘-al'‘Hayawãn, discovered by Dr. Arberry, 
Librarian, índia Office, and being edited by Professor Minorsky of the School 
of Oriental Studies, London, which reads thus:— 

corresponds to ‘HLJ / of Ibn Eusta and U 

is without doubt Pãndyan. By what process of transformation the word 
Pãndyan became al-‘Abidí in the copy of Ibn Rusta is beyond all calcula- 
tions, Thus it appears that Ratila is the name of the , Pãndyan king. Per- 
haps this Ratila may he identified with Râja Simha II (about 900 a.d.), the 
donor of the larger áinnamanúr plates, which have been discovered in recent, 
timea 

Mas‘údi says: The kings who mle over Mandürfín are called al-Qâydl 
iSàn IPI . This is again a cormption of the word Pãpçtyan. See under 
al“Qãydi. 

■ 'a. G.-20 ,,, 
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Kmg cdkd aUArití 

Ihn num on tk authority of a narrator^® wys that the neigE- 
bour to Eatila is another king called d-Ãrijl 

Ydgühí places the kingdom of al-Fãrit after the kingdom of 
al-Dayhul 

Kingdom 

Mas^üdí says that crocodiles abound in. this sea of llínd whieh 
has many bays like the bay of Sindãbúr iíi the Itíiigdoiia of 
in Hind. 


27. Ihaksta, 

28. The name of the narrator is not mentioned. 

R. Whatever may be the present fom ia the teíft* 

the narrator has doubtless ineant it to refer to the Céra king wlten he niM- 
tions that name between 'Abidi (Pàndya) and Çaylamãn (Côla) kings, 

The author of fdiW-ahIlaym&n who does not seem to Mlow Ibn 
Rusta has also mentioned in the same manner. 

As Ya*qübí mentions al-Fãrit, after al'-Daybtd, it must rtftc 

to the Céra Kingdom only. See under Daybtd and FMh 

VJs>\ Barbier, p. 207. 

Baghar or Baghira, Sprenger, p. 234. 

Sprenger, foot note on p, 234, 

Bãghara, EUiot, Vol, 1, p. 22. 

R. The kingdom of BSghira may have reference to HSbu klngi, 
whose capital was Siddhâpür. Many crocodiles are found ín tibe Kallnadí âl 
Kadra and Siddhâpür. See under Sindãbür, p. 73 in Üiis book, 

Blliot says: "Thls (BSghara) must be intended for "Balharâ” te 
whose kingdom Sindibür seems to have been títuated,” Vol, I, p. 22, 
notei, 

Blliotis Information does not appear to be correct, 
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The Bdkarã 

SuUywÂn, Ibn KhurâãcMeh, Ydqübi, Ibn Rusta, Mas‘v,d% 
Istakhtí, Ihn Hawqal, Abul-Faraj, Idnsí, Dimishqh~aU these ten 
writers speak about the Balharã. 

Meaning oj the iitle Balharã: 

Of these writers, only four^^ say that the title Balharã signí- 
fies ‘ king of kings.’ 

Nature of the title : 

As to the nature of this title Sulaymãn says that ‘ Balharã ’ is 
the title common to every one of their sovereigns líke the title 
Kisíã and such other titles and it is not a proper name. 

Mas‘üdl has the following remark. A king named Balharã 
became the master over Mânkir, the great metropolis. He was 
the first who had the name Balharã which became subsequently 
the title of every sovereign of that great capital down to our time 
which is the year 332' A.H. 

Ibn líawqal says that the king is known after the name of the 
country as they say Ghãna ío li which is the name of the 
country as well as the name of the king. The same with Kügha 

and the like. 

Idrísi goes into greater details. He says that the name Bal« 
harã is herediíary here as in other parts of the country, where, when 
a king ascends a throne he takes the name of his pedecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 


30. All writers. 

Sprenger-M(w‘tldí, p. 176. 

31. Sulaymãn, Ibn ííhurdl#eh, Ibn Rusta and Idrisi. 
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people never depart. l%ere it; the ixUiie rule witli the kingn «f 
Nukia, Zanj, Ghãna/^ Pérsia and in tho Roman empire in respeci d 
the hereditary descent of names. 

Idrisi further says that the worlc of ‘ übaydtillíih Ih» 
Murdãdhbeh contains a passage conecming this which is Wf>rth 
quoting.^® 

“Kings, ” he says, “ generally bear hcrecliíary titios— tliUü 
those of China have been called Bagh'^ügh and also BaghbOn fór 
centuries till this day and the íitles descend in regular ordiU’, 
Among the kings of índia there are the Balharã, Jüba, Táfar,**^ id » 
:^azr,3® (|iàna,''’® Dalnnã*'^^ and QâMün. These namos aro íuily 
taken by the prince who reigns over tho province or íhc coiiníi y, 
no other has any right to assume them, but whoever reigns takes 
the name. Among the Turks, the Tibetans and the Khazars, tlic* 
king is called Mãqãn, but among the Khazluj ho takes titê 
title of Jabghüya, which is hereditary, Likewise the kings of al- 


32. “VJVí HrMM 0 .Poc. 375 . 

33. The passage referred to by IdrM is iiot to be Uaced anywliere in dt 
Goeje’s edítion of Ibn Siurdidhbeh. In de Goeje’s edition 

is discussed on p. 16 and fe discusüd 

onp. 39. 

34 . yÜüi Bib.Nat.Park V 

y \Jgidi ®'^d. Líbrary, 

Ms. Poc, 375. Bod. Library. 

36, t (5 Ms. Poc, 375. Bod. Library and Bib. Nat, Paris. 

s Ms, Poc. 375. Bod. Library. 

, cr^ ■. . .. . 

' . Compare . |yí^, • 4^ Of, 

Ibn I^urdâlibell, p, 16, 

Tâfir, Hazr (Jnzr) Abit, Dumi, (Rahml) and KSmrün.” Bllíot, 
Vol I, p. 86. 


§ 
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Zãbaj are called al-Fatijab, a hereditary title. In the Roman em¬ 
pire they take the title of Gaesar which is inherited by all those who 
hecome kings. Among the A^ãz they are called Sbãh-Shãh, that 
is, king of-kings, a title hereditary like the rest. Finally among the 
Persians they are called al-Almsira. Among the people who dwell 
in the Sudan the names of the kings are derived from their coun- 
tries—thus the ruler of Ghâna is called Gtóna, the king of Kügha 
is called Kügha. 

Kingãom of the Balharã: 

Sulaymãn says that the kingdom of the Balharã begins from the 
coast of the sea eomprising the country called Kamkam, and ex- 
tends by land as far as China.^® 

That Kamkam (Konkan) is the country of the Balharã may 
be deduced from the síatement of Ibn l^urdãdhbeh that the Bal¬ 
harã resides in Kamkam. 

Ibn Rusta says that the Balharã lives in his country called 
Kamkam. He is a king, master of a vast territory. 

Ya‘qubi simply states that the kingdom of the Balharã comes 
after Rahmã; 

Abú Zayd brings in the name ‘ kingdom of the Balharã ’ when 
he speaks about the faith of the people of Hind in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. 

Mas‘üdi says that the distance hetween the capital city of 


B. IdrM’s Mss. have various readings of the tities of foreign kings, 
which are obviously due to bad writing. Correct íorms are substituted in 
the place of wrong ones. 

88, Compare; “The kingdom of the Balharã commences on the seaside at 
Üie country of Komkam (Konkan) on the tongue of land which stretches to 
China.” Elliotj^—MttymãJi, Vol, I, p. 4. , , 

ò;^Ü'Wji 

Sulaymãn, Text, p. 28. 
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the Balharã and the soa is eighíy Sindi parasangs and every suà 
parasang ks eight miles. His coimíry is also callcd Kanikar.*'’=^ 
Içtakn aiid Ibn 1^'awqal say that from Kanbaya to Saynwr 
is the land of the Balham, ono ol the kings of 1 Iíík 1,«' and the 
latter adds that tho coiintry of tho Balharâ is OKtensivt;. 

Idrisi relates that tho kingdom of the Balharã is vasl, well* 
populated, commercial and íertile. Saymüi* and Nahrwárah beiong 
to a country whose king is called the BaUiarâ* 

Dimishqi seeins to he confused wlien ho says that the land 
of the Balharã is on the hordor of Sm-al-Sln whiíe Jaxràt also is 
adjacent to Sín-ahSin.'*^ 


39. Kiminkar-“Sprenger, p. 389. 

40. Compare: "From Kunbaya to Saímur is the líind <4 th»' iJaliiüid, and 
in it there are several Indian kings." Elliot’“lfEtifekr», Vol. 1, p. «í?. 

The text of I§tatía'f (de Goeje, p. 173) rcaè àus; 

■ dM 

The Word may sometimes mem om, though it cormste 

generally more than one. 

Against this, the tet of Ibn Hawqal (de Goeje, p. 217) w very de»r: 

But MUofs veraioa of Ibn Uawqal, (p, 34) «ys; ^'Frow Kwibaya 
to Saimür is the land of tiro Balliarfi and ín it there are sovoral Indían 
kings.” See also foot-noíe 5 on tlie same page. 

41. The foilowing detaíla on the mountain of the Mwrâ gatlitnd from 
various pages of his Work show further DimlHjqTs ooníuiion: 

" The raountain of the Balharã te in the second citeate," he wys, 
“ tíie latitude of whicli te from 20* to 27®” (p. 19), "Tlie rlver Manklmr- 
rür-í^ansh comes out of the raountams of the Billiarl, flows throwih tti« 
frontiers of Tijah, and Üm land of bmboús and empttes tato tlis sea of bíg 
Ma'bar”. (p. 101). "The skirte oi the moimíata of the Balir» forra the 
frontier on the northern side of thelr country, whjle th» hl| ociin te d» 
eastem boundary." (p, 169), 

The raountains of 'lhe Balarl are In continuatíon of lh« gates of Chia, 
extendtag as far as the country of Jazrat, There ire ahout seventy íortxe»» 
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The Bolhm^s Capital : 

Mas^údi gives, for the fet time, indication about the capital 
City. He says that the Balharâ was the king of Mãnkir, the great 
metropolis. The inhabitants of Mãnkir which is the residence of 
the Balharã speak the Kiriyya language. 

IçtaBiri remarks that the city in which the Balhara dwells is 
Mãnkir which has an extensive territory.^^ 

Abul Paraj says that the Balharã lives in the city of Mãnkir. 

Neighhoumg Kings md Kmgãoms: 

Sulaymãn has the remark that rornid about the Balharãte 
kingdom there are many kings who are at war with him but he 
has the upper hand over all of them. 

Ibn Busta States that there are many kings who are his neigh- 
bours. 

Mas'údi gives fuller details. Tlie dominions of the Balharã 
border on many other kingdoms in Hind; some kings have their 
territory in the mountains and are not in possession of sea as the 
Bãy, the ruler of Qashmir and the king of Tãfan and other sove- 
reigns of Hind; others are in possession of land and sea. 

At some distance from him is the territory of Ba’úrah.« 

t 

Qannawj, who is not in possession nf 


1 íhese raountains of the Balará all únder the jurisdiotion of Üie town 
Manjarürsâh (p. 170). 

42. The same information is found m Elliofs version of Ibn Ifawqal, but 
the text has no reference to, Mãnkir and the words "extensive territory” 
as they stand in the text refer to le country of the Balharã, 

de Goeie—Ibn Hawqal, p. 228. 






43. or oyyy ). Sprenger, p, 880. 
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sea. He is an enemy of the Balharã, the king of Hind, Tlie king 
of Qaimawj has four armies corresponding witli the foiir cardinal 
winds and each army is composed of seven hundred thousand men, 
also said as nine hundred thousand men. The army of the nortii 
has to oppose tlie king of Multan and his allies, the army of tliií 
South has to defend the country against the Balharã, the king of 
Mãnkír, and in the same manner are the other armies engaged 
against other neighbouring powers. 

On one side, the country of the Balharã, called Kamkar, is esí** 
posed to the inroads of the king of Juzr; on another side, ií ís ex- 
posed to the aítacks of Rahmã. 

Respect paid to the Balharã : , 

Sulayniãn says that both the people of Hind and China are 
agreed upon the fact that the kings of the world may he reckoned 
as four. They hold the king of the Arahs as the íirst of the four, 
It is the unanmious opinion of all and there is no dispute 
on this point that he is the most powerful of all king.s and most 
wealthy and glorious of all. He is the head of a great religion and 
there is no religion to surpass it. Then they place the king of 
China next to the king of the Arahs, then the king of Rúm and 
then the Balharã, the king of those who have slit ears. Tlhs Bal¬ 
harã is the most illustrious king in Hind. The people of Hind 
acknowledge his superiority. All other kings of .Hind, thougli 
each is independont, acknowledge the Balharã as the most gloriou-Si 
of tliem all. They pray to his amhassadors to honour him. 

Ibn &rdãdhbeH says tbat the greatest king of Hind is tHe 
Balharã, 

Ibn Rusta: The kings round ahout him pray to him, and 
whenever the amhassadors of the Balharã visit.their cities they 
honour tkemout of respect for the Balharã. 

Mas‘üdi says that the greatest king of Hind in our times is the 
Balharã, the lord of Mãnkír. Most of the kings in Hind turn in 
their prayers towards him and they adore his messengers when they 
receive them, 
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Amy:i 

Sulaymãn says that the Balharã has many horses and elepliants, 
He is a king who gives allowances to soldiers after the manner 
of the Arahs. 

Ibn Rusta restricts hiraself with the statement that the Bal¬ 
harã is master of a large army. 

Mas‘üdi relates that his troops and elephants are innumerable 
and his army oonsists mostly of infantry, for his dominions are 
mountainous. Tlie Balharã pays his army from the public treasury 
as the Muslims do. His war elephants are beyond number. . 

Abul Faraj says that the Balharã owns sixty thousand 
elephants. 

Idrisi says he lias troops and elephants; the elephants are 
numerous and these constitute the chief strength of his army^. 

The ministers and commanders of the troops never accompany 
the king except when he marches against those who defy him 
(or to deprive his governors of their power),^ or to repulse en- 
croachments made upon his territories by neighbouring kings, 

Wealth: 

Wbile Sulaymãn says that the Balíiarã’s wealth is in ãirhams 
called Tãtariyya, Idrlsi gives a few details. The kingdom of the 
Balharã pays abundant taxes so thát the king is iramensely rich, 

Accomts ahout tha person Balharã : 

Ibn Khurdãdhbeh says that the Balharã has inscribed the 
following words in his ring: “ He who. hefríends you for a pur' 
pose wiíl turn away after its completion”.^® 

44. Elliofs version of Idrisi omits this. 

45. The Arahic text (de Goeje, p, 67) reads thus:- 

But Elliofs translation of Ibn Ktjwdãdhbeh (Vol. I, p. 13) says 
thus: "What is begun with resolution ends with suçcess” 

'-A. G.-21 
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Abul Faraj says that every year tlie Balhara, king of Mankltj 
rides to the temple, nay, he goes by fooí to the temple and relurns 
to his residence riding on horse. 

Idrisi relates tliat he worships idols ; he wears a crown of 
gold upon his head, and (robes woven with gold).« He rides a 
good deal on horseback, but especially once a week when he goes 
out attended only by women, one hundred in nuinber, (clad ia 
dress of gold embroidery/^ adorned with beautiful jewels, weariiig 
braqelets^® of gold and silver upon their hands and feet and lettiiíg 
down their hair on their backs®). Tiiey engage ín various games 
and sham fights while their king marches at their head. 

Ibn Hawqal says that the Balharã is the author of the Book 

of pmerhs.^^ 

RelatioTiship hetween the Bdharã md the Amhs and the Mustims: 

Sulaymãn says that in the whole coimtry of Hind there ís 
none more affectionate to the Arabs than the Balharâ and lilíewise 
his subjects also profess the same love for the Arabs, 


46. “and dresses in rich stufís. '—Elliot, Vol, I, p. 87. 

47. P, ^ P. Mc. 

Hiese may refer to costly silk sãris and jackets with embroJdered 

Work. 

48. P, /jU) - r/.iU| 

49. “richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet and their 
hands, and their hair in curls." Elliot, Vol. I, p. 88, 

50. This may have reference to Fraênôttm-mmmâíika, a .small tract 
consisting of questions' aiid answers on moral subjects. The authorshlp of 
this book is attributed to tha Ilà?trakü|a King Amogavar?a, See ,1. G, 
Bhandarkar, Hkory çf the Mkm, pp. 117419, and algo the introdUclion íO 

Chapter Ilt in thig bçok, ■ 
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The Balharâ line of kings live for a long period, many have 
ruled for fifty years. The people of the country of the Balharâ 
believe that the longevity of their sovereigns and their prosperity 
in the land are due to their love for the Arabs. 

Mas‘údi gives the following Information. There is no sove- 
reign either in Sind or Hind who honours the Muslims like the 
Balharâ in his kingdora.®^ Islam is therefore flourishing in Bs 
country. The mosques and cathedral mosques are buüt and 
prayers are regularly said in these. The Balharâ kings are long- 
lived and reign forty, fifty and more years and the people of Bs 
country®^ believe that the length of the life of their sovereigns 
is due to the justice and the respect paid to the Muslims. 

Ista^rl says that there are, in the cities of the Balhara, 
Muslims, and none but Muslims rule over them on hehalf of the 
Balharâ. There are mosques built in these cities and prayers are 
regularly said. 

Ibn Hawqal who gives similar information has additional details. 
He says: “This is the same practice that I found in most of 
the cities ruled over by infidel kings like Khazar, al-Saiir, al-lãn, 
Ghãna and Kü^a. In all these cities the Muslims, however few 
they are, will not tolerate the exercise of authority, hor the imposi- 
tion of punishment, nor the testimony of a witness except by Mus¬ 
lims. But in some paris I have seen Muslims seeking witness 
among non-Muslims who have reputation for honesty and the other 


51. "Neither in Hind, nor in Sind, is lhere a sovereign who disturbs 
Üie peace of the Muslims in their own country." Sprenger p. 388. 

Tlien, in a foot note to tHs, Sprenger says: “one copy reads: ‘who 
pcrsccutes the Muslims in his coimtry, so for instance, lhe Balhara" and all 
that follows respecting the longevity of lhe kings is said there in reference 
to íiie Balharâ, 

52. "and the (Muslim) subjects believe.” Sprenger,'p, 389.- ' 
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party is satisfied. Sometimes the óther party refuses to aíícept 
the witness, and Muslim takos his place and so the decision wiU 
be reached. 

Coin in the kingdom oi the Balhami, 

BoÜi Sulaymãn and Mas‘üdi mention a diffKívi callud i 
riyyaP Each dirham weighs one dirhm and a halí'. Wiiilo 
Mas‘üdi remarks that the coin bears the date when their king suc- 
ceeded to the throne, Sulaymãn gives fuller details. He says 
that the coin is made with the die of the king.®^ Its date is iii 
a year counted from the reign of his predecessor, not iike the 
custom of the Arabs from the era of the Prophet. Their dates are 
according to their kings, 

Bãniyã^^, the Balharã^s Viceroy 

The Balhará had his viceroy at Kanbãya, as is leamt from 
Mas‘üdi. He says, “I visited Kanbãya in 303 A.E (915 A,D.) 


53i Aj Sulaymãn, p. 27, 

Barbier-Mas'«(ií, p. 382, 

Barbier—Ma8‘íiíii, foot note p. 403, 

Talatawian AjT âtaria Sprenger--Jlíiw'w£Ít, p. S89, 

54, The text of Sulaymãn p, 27 reads thus: 

R, Many writers mention this Tâíariyya dirham and Sindld dinlM. 
Ibn Rusta and lèM- mention Tatariyya, Abú Zayd Sindh! dinãrs, and Maq- 
disi Tãtariyya and Sindhi dinârs, 

It is nçt possible to identify the Tátariyya dirham with any olher 
coin current in the country then, The prmcipal coina that were in circn* 
lation in Southern índia during the period of Rãçtrakútas are: Dramma, 
Suvarna, Gadyãnaka, Kalanju and Eãsu-For details see A. S, Altekar, The 
Bashhdkutas and their Times, p. 364. 

55. i; t BarbieP-M(tó'ddf, p, 254. 

Babina tht ( GJ t J Sprenger—MasWi p. 278. 
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when Biãniyã, the Brahman®® was reigning there on behalf of the 
Balhará the sovereign of Mânkir. This Bãniyã liked to enter into 
discussions with visitors to his city from among Muslims as well 
as those of other faiths.®’’ 


56. "During the government of Babina who was appointed there as 
Brahman by the Balhara.” Sprenger— M£is'úc[í, p. 278. 

E, Bãniyã beiongs to tíie Brahman caste. Sprenger’s translation 
gives a wrong connotation. 

Mawlawi Sayyid Sulaymãn sãhib Nadwi, the writer of an article 
"Early Muslim Geographers on Mia,” in “hlamic CuUure,” Vol XI, Octo- 
ber 1937, p. 488, translates thus: ‘Eanbaya which was ruled over by a 
Bralunan ti’ader who owed allegiance to Rajah VaUabha Rai.” But the text 
edited by Barbier de Meynard (Paris 1861, Vol. I, p. 254) reads thus: 

This clearly indicates that Bãniyã is the name of the ruler, a member 
of the Brahman coramunity. 

Perhaps the learned Mawlawi çãhib took Bãniyã to be a Hindi Word, 
Banyã, Bãniyã, which means merchant, trader, shop-keeper, etc. This Hindi 
Word itselí is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘Vanik’ and carne to be applied 
to the merchant class among the Hindus of Northern índia in modern times. 

It is gathered from tiie Cambay plates of Govinda IV, that the Rã?- 
(raküta Emperor, Govinda IV had visited Kapittaka to attend the festival of 
Pattahandha in èãha 852 (930 A,D.). The Láta country which includes Kan¬ 
bãya (Cambay) was under the government of Govinda IV, whose period coin¬ 
cides with that of Mas‘údi, 303 A.H. The emperor usually appointed Brah- 
mans as his agents, and not Baniyas (merchants), See Epigraphia Mica, 
Vol. Vn, p. 26. 

Barbier, Vol. I, p. 254, 

The letíer beiEore ^ is évidently a mistake. The text should be 
read without it. 

Barbier translates thus: 

"Ce Êaida traitalt avec le plus grande faveur les musulmans et les 
sectateurs d'autres religions qui arrívaient dans son pays.” 
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King of Bams^s; 

Dimishqí relates that Samarqandí tells*® the followiiig síory: 
The king of Barü? visited an idol and saw aroimd its neck a necíc» 
lace of great value. He took ít from its neck and adorned him** 
self with it. To the ministers who ohjected to this, he answered, 
"It is a gift to me from the idol. If you do not agree I shall break 
it (to pieces), but if you are truthful, it is the idol that gave it to 
me.” The priests pretended to believe in his Word. 

Dflybwí:®® 

Ya‘qübi mentions the kingdom of Daybul after Qumir and 
before Fârit. 


58 . 

59. Le morceau depuis jusqu’a la fin dü èapitre manque dans 

les trois mnscrts. Dimi^qii F. hotc (d) p. 172. 

R. Mehien suggests “le roi Borouc (Porus).” But there is no eví» 
dence to suggest that it refers to the kmg Porus who fought against Alexander 
the Great. After lhe description of the temple of Somtiat, ySgís and Brah- 
mans, Dimishqi introduces this story ahout the king of Barü? and then proceeds 
to describe Kanbãya and Barüç (Broach). If the reference were to be to 
the king Porus it is very likely that the Arabs, who had aocess to the Works 
of early Greek writers, learnt this story through them. Dim%ii, ii^lio quoie» 
Samarqandi as his authority, thought, perhaps, that it referred to the king 
of Barfis (Broach). Historically the city of Broach does not seem to have 
been connected with any king. 

60. 

B. This may be identihed with Dabhol, a sea port as íamous ns 
another port Chaul, hoth on the west coast lying south of Bombay, 

Perrand in his RsUUons des Voyagea (p, 48) identifies it with 
Daybul in Sind and conneots it with a city of the same name mentioned by 
Ibn Hawqal, Idrisl and Abul Fidã. But it is rather difíicult to believe that 
Ya'qübi’s knowíedge of places in Northern Mia wenl heyond Kanbãya. His 
account contains references to more places in the south and Daybul is men». 
tioned after Sarandíb and Qumar and before Flrit (Cêra kingdom). So ít tmy 
be understood that his Daybul refers to Dabhol on the west coast TWs view 
is strengthened when he says that the Hindi musk is carried to Daybul and 
then exported by sea. 
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Fõnf:®i 

Ytt qübí mentions Fãrit after Daybul and before the kingdom 
of the Balharã. 

KingGhãba:^^ 

Ihn Khurdâãbeh and ídriel make mention of the king Ghàba 
before the king Eahmã. 


61. 

R. Fárit may refer to one of the three kingdoms in the extreme south 
of the península, namely, Cêra, CÕla and Pândya kingdoms. 

Ibn Rusta mentions al-‘Ariti, a neighbour to Ratila called aI-‘Abidi 
(Pândya) and then speaks about Çaylamán (Cóla). ‘Ariti of Ibn 

Rusta may get corrupted into Fârith^l^, as in a bad handwriting, ^ 
may be confused for tj . The *LÍ at the end in such cases is 
generally not important as it is sometimes meant for relative adjective, and 
it does not aífect the main word. Thus 'Ariti and Fárit may stand for one 
and the same name. Since 'Ariti is identified as referring to a Cêra king, it 
may be concluded that Fárit also may represent a Cêra king. 

Houtsma proposes to correct UjiMt al-Fârit as al-Nârbit 

(Nerbudda ?), It appears a needless correction. See Houtsma, p. 106, foot- 
note 1. : " 

62. Ibn Kljurdâdhbeh. 

“illJfSbU IdrM. 

Compare: “Ghânah”—Elliot, Vol. I, p. 13,1. 8. . 

Ana-EUiot, Vol. I, p. 13,1, 25. 

Poot-note 4 on the same page says: “The Paris version here reads: 
“'Anah” but in the first paragraph the name is given as “Ghanah,” Sir H, 
Elliofs text has ‘"Aba.” 
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ídns? alone has the remark®^ that thig name is only taken fcy 
the prince who reigns over the province or the country, no other 
has any right to assume it, but whoever reigns takes the name. 

Al-Qãyãi^^ king of Mmdürfin : 

MaMí says the kings who rule over Mandurfín^^ are styled as 
al-Qáydi. 

Ki/ng al-?ayíamãni^^ 

Yafgubl mentions the kingdom of ahSaylamân after tiiat of al* 
Fãrit (Cêra). 

Ibn Rusta quotes a narrator»^ who says: “I saw the king al- 
‘Abidi, hisneighbour kingal-Ariti, and anotherkingal-SaylamSn. 
This king is more powerful than the other two, and commands a 


63. The infomation is quoted by Idrisí from the work of Ibn I^jurdãqlh- 
beh, but de Goeje’s edition of Ibn Kburdâdhbeh gives no sué inforraation, 

R. This name GJjãba or ‘Aba, no doubt seems to be another fom 
of 'Abidi (Pãndya) of Ibn Rusta, and IdrlsTs reraark that 'Aba is the tltle 
assumed by the reigning sovereign points to the conclusion that ‘Aba stands 
for the title Pãndya* 

See under 'Abidi. 

Ma3‘ú(í[. 

65, See under Mandari. 

R. ahQâydl of Mas'üdi refers to the tltle of Pfindya assumed by 
the rulers of Madura. The form given by Ma3'üdi is better tlran 'Ãhiãt of 

Ibn Rusta and comes very near ^>001# of the author of ífabdi-oK 
^ayawãn, See under'Abidi. 

66 , ÚUMf 

67, The name of tjie narrator is not mentioned, ' 
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larger army. They say his army numbers about seventy thousand 
men. He has few elephants, but the people of Hind say that the 
elephants of al-Saylamãn are more brave in battle than all the 
elephants owned hy the peoples in Hind. 

I saw one of his elephants al-Nararãn «8 the like of 
which I never saw with any other king of Hind. This elephant is 
white, spotted with dark marks. There is no other elephant more 
brave than this in battle. 

They Idndle a big fire, and charge the elephants at it; those 
which stand up to the fire and rush into it will he bold in battle. 
The elephants that are cowardly are neither fit for war, nor for 
riding. liiey are used for transhipment of goods, as is done on 
camels. 

Dimishqi says that dose to Kawlam,®^ the last city of the 
Country of pepper, is the country of abSuliyân,™ which includes 

the hig Ma‘bar and the small MaWi : 


68. The Arabic word (to be spotted), suggests that the narrator 
may have attempted to describe in Arabic the elephant with dark spots, 
though he has made it appear that it is not an Arabic word, 

If it is not an Arabic word, it may be connected with either of the 
following Tamil words, mjSIjrirm' Nampirõn—Lord, Bihâiuaé Nampi- 
yãvr-s. tiüe of the officiating priests. It is a coramon custom- to call favourite 
animais after popular names. 

69. See under Kawlam. 

71, See under Ma‘bar, ; 

R. The statement of lbn Rusta that abSaylamán was more powerful 
than the otiier two kings.is confirmed by the author of f abãi‘-aI-ííoi/aííiàfl., a 
manuscript in ihe Indía Oíhceí 

The Cõlas rose into power from the lOth century A.D. and for 
about three céníurios the Pándyan kingdom formed a part of the Côla empire. 
DimishqTs statement that it jncluded the two Ma‘bars shows the extent of 
their territory, 

A. G.~22 
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KmgBahaP^: 

Ibn Rústa quotes Abü Abdullãh Mubammad Ibn Ishãq who 
relates: “Of the kmgs in Hind with whom I had transactions 
there is none like the king of Bahal to spend raoney on drink.” 

Kkg of Elephants^the KHg of Hind: 

Ahü Zwyã relates the story of an Arab'^® who went to China 
and had an interview with the Chinese Emperor. In the oourse 
of the talk, the Emperor tells the Arab that in China they esteem 
five kings,^^ The fourth king is the King of Elephanís, the King 
of Hind, whom the Chinese regar d as the king of wisdom, £or the 
origin of Science is from Hindi 


72, JíJI 

73, Ibn Wahab, a desoenclent of Habbãr, son of Aswad, was a Qurayihi 
and a resident of Basra. He left that city during the invasion of tlic leader of 
the Zanj and came to Sirãf where he saw a ship ready to sail for Cliina, He 
decided to travei for China and hoarded tire ship, In due course he rcached 
Khamdãn, There he stayed a long time, presenting petitions to the Emperor 
of China wherein he said that he was of the family of the Prophet of Arabia. 
Eventually the Emperor gave him audience, In tiie course of the interview 
he asked him among many other things, particulars about Ée Arabs, and 
how they had destroyed the kingdom of âe Perslans, The Emperor was 
very much pleased with the Arab and gave him many rich presents, Thon 
Ibn Wahab returned from China. Abü Zayd mot this Arab at SMf and 
learnt from him all detaÜs, Ahü Zayd, p. 77. 

74, The first in rank is the ruler of ‘fcãq, the king of kings, íhen tlic king 
of China, ihen the king of Turks, Üien the king of Elephants, king of Hind, 
then the king of Rüm. 





gives practically the same information as Abü Zayd, 
the only variation relevant to our point being that Mas‘üdi does 
not mention Ibn Wahab by name but refers to him simply as a 
man of Qurayshite origin, of the family of Habhãr, son of Aswad. 

Mas‘üdl acknowledges his source of information, saying that 
Abü Zayd Mubanimad Ibn Yazid of Sirâf gave him an account of 
Ibn Habbãr of Ba§ra, in 303 AH. (915 A.D.). 

Kkg NajãhúJ ^: 

The name of the king Najába is mentioned by Ibn Rusta just 
after Táün. Najãba is a noble king, and there is intermarriage 
between his family and that of the Balharãs. Tliey are Salüqiyyas 

UjJ and never marry except in their own community, 
because of their nobility. The breed of dog known as Salüqiyya 

'«UjU is from this country. Red sandal wood is found in 
their cities and forests. 

Kkg Qaymf ^: 

Sukmán says that after the kingdom of Kãshbin comes the 
sea, and the land adjoining the sea is the territory of the king Qay- 
ranj.’^ He is a poor but proud king. The sea throws a large quan- 
tity of knbar. He has elephant tusks and pepper in his territory. 
The people eat pepper green because of the small quantity avail- 
able there. 


75. 


76. Sulaymân. 

I Barbier,-Jlífls'ildí, p, 388 foot note on p. 403 says: 
Le manuscrit L. porte 

77 Kirani-Elliot-íuIaj/mõn., Vol. I, p. 5. 
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Mas‘üdi mentions the Idng Faranj'^^ aftor the king Kãman. 
Faranj has power both on laiid and sea. His íerritory i:3 on a tongue 
of land which streíches into the sea from whence large quantiíies 
of 'mbar are ohtained, The country produces a littlo popper. Tüo 
king has a large number of elephants. He is brave, vain and provid; 
but he has more vanity than power and more pride than courage. 

Qmar '!^: 

Ibn KhurdãMeh, Ya‘qübl Ibnul Faqíh, Ibn Rusta, Âkí Zãtd, 
Mas^üdí, Abul Famj, Yãqút and QaswM, all these nine wrítcrí; 
speak about Qumãr. 

Qumr—iU positíOTi- j 

Ibn Khiirdãdhbeh: Proceeding from Mãyt the island of 
Tayüma comes on the left; thence to Qumãr five day^s journey, 
From Qumãr to Sanf on the coast is three days’ journey, 

Ya‘qübi mentions Qumãr after Sarandíb and says that Quirmr 
is a powerful kingdom of great importance, 

Ibnul Faqih has the remark that Qumãr is parí of Hincl 

Abü Zayd gives more precise information. Qumãr, he says, 
is not an island but is situated (on that part of the continent of 
índia) which faces the country of the Arabs. It is opposite to ího 
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kingdom of the Maharâj,®® the island known as Zãbaj, the distance 
hetween the two is about ten or twenty days’ journey by sea in 
moderate wind. 

Mas‘údi has the same account with slight variation. The coun¬ 
try of Qumãr is not one of the islands of the sea but it is a Coastal 
land and is mountainous. It is opposite to the kingdom of the 
Maharãj the king of the islands like Zãbaj, Kalah, Sarandib and 
other islands, 

In another place^^ Mas‘üdi says that Qumãr is opposite to the 
islands of the Maharãj as Mandürfin is opposite to the island of 
Sarandib. 

Yãqüt and Qazwlni say that Qumãr is a place in Hind associ- 
ated with aloes. But Yãqút qualifies his statement by saying that 
it is the popular view; those who liave knowledge say that Qumãr 
is Qãmirim, a place in Hind, well known for hest quality of aloes.®^ 
They say that this quality will have a seal by which it is dis- 
tinguished. 


Extent of the kingdom: 

Ibnul Faqih is the only writer who says that the extent of the 
kingdom of Qumãr is about four months’ journey. 

Abú Zayd says that there is no kingdom which has a more 
dense population than Qumãr. Here everyone walks on foot. 


78, The neighbour of the king el-Kãs ia the ‘king of el-Farb^^b 



(Kámirüs?) Sprenger"-MiM‘íldí, p. 393, 


80. “Le Cornar est dans la direction du royaume Maharadja.^.Reinaud, 
Relation des voyages, p. 97, 


79. y U Abü Zayd, Mas'údi, Qazwlni, Abul Faraf. 
yV/^ Ibn ígjufdâdhbeh, ya'qübi, Ibnul Faqih, Yâqüt, 
Ibn Rusta. 


81. “n est sur le chemin des Etats du Maharaja.” Barbier-Míis‘«(íí, 
Vol. I, p. 170. 

82. Barbier--Mas‘wdí, Vol. I, p. 394, 

83. This deteil of news given by Yãqút appears to be a imstake, He 
is confusing Qãmirün (Assam) with Qumãr, 
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Peppk: •' 

Mas'üdl gives moie particulars about the peopfe of Qumar. 
He says a tace oí the peopfe of Hind who descencletl from Acl™, 
derive fek origin from the àiHren of Caiti. Tltey inhabit that 

part of Hmd which is called Qumâr. 

Few parts in Hind are more populous tlian íbis and tlie inhabít- 
anls distinguisb themselves before other people of Hind by tlieir 
agreeable breath, which they acquire by rubbing their teeth -wiíli 
tooth stick,8^ as it ig the habit among the Mnslims. 

The inhabitants of Qumãr mostly go on foot becanse their 
country is full of mountains and valleys, few plains and íable 
lands. 

Ihnul Faqlh says that the people of Qumãr worship idols. 

Ibn Rusta has the remark that the origin of devotees is from 
Qumãr. It is said that there are in Qumãr one hundred thoiisand 
devotees. 

Abul Faraj states on the authority of Abü Dulaf that there is 
a temple helonging to the people of Hind at Qumãr whose walls 
are of gold and its ceiling of aloes wood, each beam being íiíty cnbits 
or more in length. 

Drinking and Fornkation : 

Ibn fíiurdâdhbeh, Ihnul Faqíh, Ibn Rusta, and Qazwiní say 
that drinking and fomication are unlawful in the kingdojn of 
Qumãr.®® 


84. 

‘With aloes wood,’Sprenger—Ma8‘tldí, p, 186. 

85, For details of punishment prescríbed by the king of Qumãr and ad- 
ministratlon of justice, see Chapter II, in thia book 
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Abü Zayd gives the same information as Ibn Kburdãdhbeh 
and others, but has the additional remark that there is no wine in 
their land and kingdom. 

Ibn Rusta quotes Abü ‘ Abdullãh Muhammad Ibn Ishãq who 
says “ I happened to go to the city of the king of Qumãr and stayed 
there for two yeãrs. I found no monarch more zealous and severe 
than he against the vice of drinking, He punishés with death those 
who drink or commit fomication.” 

Mas‘üdi relates that the inhabitants of Qumár consider, like 
the Muslims, fomication to he unlawful and they avoid (like them) 
uncleanliness and wine. In the observance of this custom they are 
one with the rest of the people in Hind. 

King: 

Ya‘qúbi says that tlie king of Qumãr receives homage from 
many other kings. 

Ihnul Faqih remarks that the king of Qumãr maintains four 
íhousand slave girls. 

Ibn Rusta quotes a traveller who says: “I had been to the 
city of the king of Qumãr. I was told that the king of Qumãr is a 
powerful man, very severe in his punishment. He has no dsalings 
with the Arabs. Whoever enters his city and makes a present of 
anything to him, he returns it in a hundredfold of what he gave. 
I have never seen a líing who gives greater reward than the king 
of Qumãr. The king has eighty sons, all beautiful and with a 
dignity and hearing suited to their ranlW’ : 

The king of Qumãr, in spite of his rigour, would say to his 
eompanions, “When you set out for war, do not take women with 
you.”8® 


86 , As tíie íext seems to be íaulty I do not attempt to ttanslate the suU- 
ceeding passage in the text, See Ibn Rusta, p, 133,11.18-19. 
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Abü Zayd says that the king of Qumâr and his companions 
carry tooth brushes and every man cleans his teeth several times 

aday. Each one carries his own brush on his person and newr 

paris from it unless he entrusts it to his servant, 

Abü Zayd and Mas‘üdi give the following long account®^ of ^ 

the story of an invasion of Qunjür by the Maharâja, the king of I 

Zãbaj. I 

i' 

One of the most curíous stories of the kings of Hind and a | 
strange example of their line of conduct and their institutions in 
ancient times is exhibited in this narration. It is told that a young 
and hasty man ruled over Qumâr in ancient times. One day he 
sat on the throne in his palace which stood on a large river of swcet 
water like the Tigris and the Euphrates, and was one day’s journoy 
from the sea. The wazir was with the king who said to him: “The 
fame of the empire of the Maharãj, his power and prosperity and 
the number of islands under him are celebrated. This excites a 
desire in my mind which I wish to realise,” The wazir, a prudent 
man, who knew the rashness of his master, asked him, “ What is 
thy deSire, O! king?” “I wish,” replied the king, “to see the 
hcad of the Maharãj, the king of Zãbaj, in a basin before me.” The 
wazir saw that envy had inspired him with these thoughts and he 
said, after some consideration: “I do not think the king will pemit 
this idea to rest in his mind as there has never existed any differ* 
ence between us and that nation, neither of yore nor of late, nor 
have they ever done us any harm. Besides they are in islands, 
far from us, and by no means neighbours, nor have they any design 
against our possessions. The distance between the dorainions of 
the Maharãj and those of Qumâr is from ten to twenty days across 
the sea. It is therefore better, O! king,” continued the wazir, “ not 
to acquaint anyone with this thought and not to persist in this 
scheme.” 


S7, There is great simüarily between the accounts of Üie two wrüers. 
The translãtion is done from the text of Maíi'üdi, 
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The king was enraged and shut his ears to advice. He ac- 
quainted his officers and the chiefs of his men who were present, 
with his project, and so it was divulged and went from tongue to 
tongue till it reached the Maharãj who was a prudent, experienced 
and middle-aged man. 

He called his wazir, and told him what he had heard, and said 
to him: “Considering the project of this ignorant man which has 
come to publicity, and the intentions which he has formed with 
liis inexperienced and overbearing spirit, and after his words 
have become generally known, we can no longer preserve peace 
with him. He has forfeited the crown and deserves to be deposed.” 
The king commanded him to hide what had passed between them 
and to prepare a thousand medium-sized ships with full equip- 
ment, to provide them with the arms necessary and to man them 
with a suíficient number of the best soldiers. He pretended that 
these preparations were meant for an excursion into his islands, 
and he wrote to the kings of these islands who were under his 
sway, and his subjects, that he had the intention of payinl them 
a visit and of making an excursion to their islands. 

This rumour spread and the king of every island made all 
possible preparations for the reception of the Maharãj,, When 
everything was ready and in order, hè went on board, and sailed 
with the army to the kingdom of Qumâr. The king of Qumâr was 
not aware of the expedition before it carne up to the river which 
led to the royal palace. The Maharãj defeated his army, took his 
conunanders by surprise and captui-ed the palace, The inhabit- 
ants appeared before the Maharãj. He ordered “ quarter ” to be 
proclaimed, and sat on the throne on which the king of Qumâr used 
to sit, who was now a prisoner, and commanded to hring the king 
and his wazir into his presence, 

He said to the king: “ What gave rise to these intentions which 
are beyond your powor ? Had you attained them you would have 
A. G.~23 ■ 1 
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had no luck in them, no liope of success compelled you to do this." 
He remained silent. 

“If your desire;,” continued íhe Maharãj, “to see my hcad 
before you in a dish had been joined with the intention of naaking 
yourself master of my dominions and the throne, and of spreading 
destruction in ^ny part of the couníry, I should do the same thing 
to you. But you have distinctly expressed your object, and I will 
do it on you, and I will return to my country without stretching 
my hand to anything in your kingdom whether small or great; that 
you shall be an example for posterity, that none may transgress 
the portion Providence has given to him, and that he may gain 
safety from the existence of this warning.” 

Then he beheaded him. Turning to the wazir, he said: 
“ May you be rewarded with good as a wazir! I know you gave 
your lord advice. Would that he had taken it! Consult who may 
be most fií to succeed this ignorant man and put him on the throne.” 

The Maharãj returned immediately to his country, and neither 
he nor, anybody of his army touched anything in the kingdom of 
Qumãr. 

When the Maharãj returned to his dominions, he sat 
on his throne, overlooking the bay, called the bay of the ingot 
of gold, and before him was placed the dish with the head of the 
king of Qumãr. He assembled the great men of his kingdom, 
narrated to them his exploits, and the reason which had brought 
him under the necessity of underíaking them. The subjects prayed 
for his welfare and for good reward from the Almighty, 

Then he gave orders to wash the head of the king of Qumãr, 
to embalm it and to send it in a vase to the king who had succeeded 
him in Qumãr and he wrote to him; “ The motive of our treah 
ment of your predecessor was his evil-intentions against us, and our 
desire to teach those like him. We have done to him what lie 
wanted, and we think it fit to send his head back to you as there ís 
no use in keeping it,. for this trophy would not add to the glory of 
Our victory,” 
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The news of this action reached the ears of the kings of Hínd 
and China and the Maharãj rose greatly in their estimation, and 
since that time, the kings of Qumãr turn their faces every morning 
towards Zãbaj, and prostrate themselves to express their veneration 
for the Maharãj. 


R. Of the nine writers who mention Qumãr, only thxee give pre¬ 
cise details as to its location. The information of Ibn Murdãdhbeh shows 
clearly that Qumãr is an island between Jâba and §anf, The âccounts of Abü 
Zayd and Mas'üdi indícate that it must refer to the area round about Cape 
Comorin including the portion of Travancore south of Quilon. The details 
furnished by the remalning six writers are vague, 

It is also olear that these authors confuse Qumãr with other places. 
Yãqüt confuses Qumãr with Qãmarún (Assam). Both Abü Zayd and 
Mas‘üdi narrate at great length, what appears to be a legend of an invasion 
of Qumãr territory hy the Mahãrãja of Zãbaj (Java) for the purpose of 
piinishing the king of Qumãr who spoke ill of the Mahãrãja, This Mahãrãja 
may be identified with one of the rulers of the line of ári Bhõja Maliãrâja, 
ruler of Java mentioned hy I-Tslng, a Chinese traveller in the last quarter 
of the seventh century A.D., who speaks of the Mahãrãja of Jâva, in whose 
court he lived for some years. If Qumãr is the area round about Cape Gomo- 
rin, the king of Qumãr must refer to one of lhe Pãndya kings, But as the 
invasion of the Pândyan territory hy an island king is not attested hy facts 
of history, the account, is without doubt, a mistake or confusion on the part 
of these two writers, Perhaps they might have confused Qumãr with iGiu- 
mayr (Camhodia), 

The subject requires further investigation. 










CHAPTERIV 


Introduction 

Almost all the writers give information on the products of 
Southern índia except Sulapaãn and Abul Faraj, authors of 
the first group. They mention about thirty kinds of products. Of 
the places discussed in Chapter I—Geography, twenty-seven cities 
are associated with one or more products; 

Thirteen articles of trade are associated with Kawlam; twelve 
with Sandân; eight with Saymúr ; íive with Sübãra; four with 
Kanja ; three with Bullin and Tãna; two with Broach, Pantalãyini 
and Madura and one thing only with each of the remaining seven- 
teen places. 

Thus the main centres of trade appear to have been Kawlam, 
Sandân, Saymür and Sübãra on the west coast and Kanja and 
Madura on the east coast of índia. 

The chief commódities are rice and pepper, associated with eight 
places, baníboos with six, cocoanuts with five, bananas and teak 
with three. 

It may be noticed in this connection that the important trade 
centres of Southern índia, deduced from the Arab accounts, happen 
to be more or less the same frequented by the Greek and the 
Roman merchants in ancient times. 




















































LIST OF PRODUCTS 


Alou : 

Seven writers—Ibu IBurdãMeh, Ya'qühi, Abü Zayd, Mãs‘üãí, 
Idrísi, Yãqüt, Qamni,-^desenhe various qualities of aloes. 

Ibn j^urdã^beh mentions (1) Üindl doe, (2) Qurnãn doe, 
(3) Sanft doe, and (4) Qãmarüní doe. 

Leaving Mãyt which is not very far írom Jãba, the island of 
Tayüma is reached, where Hindi doe is available. From Tayüma 
to Qimãr is five days’ journey where Qumârí doe is procured. 
BVom Qimãr to Çanf on the coast three days’ journey. Sanfi doe 
obtained here is better than the Qurnãn doe for it sinks in water 
because it is gopd and heavy. 

QÃmãrml doe : See under Samandar, 

Ya‘qúbi mentions (1) Qumãridoe, (2) QãqulUdoe, (3) Sanfi 
doe. 

Qurnãn aloe (is a qiiality) which is full grown and well- 
soaked in abundant water. 

After Qdqullí^ aloe the Sanfi aloe, imported írom the 
town Sanf in the direction of China. Sanfi aloe is a good quality 
preserving its smell on clothes. There are some who hold it more 
excellent than Qãqulli aloe, and think that it has a more pleasant 
smell, clinging and safe from attracting others by its odour. There 
are also some who rank it above the Qurnãn aloe, 

Abü Zayd mentions Qurnãn aloe, and Hindi Qãmarüní aloe, 

Qurnãn aloe is exported from a place called Qumãr.^ 


2. See under Qumâr, 
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Some of the pilgrims to Multan carry witli them íHnãí-Qâma' 
rüní aloe? Qãmrün is a city where they have an excellent quality 
of aloe wood whicli they bring as an oífering to the idol and give 
it to the priests for the purpose of censing the idol Tliis quality 
of aloe costs ahout two hundred díMrs per mcinn, Often a seal is 
put upon this to distinguish it from other varieties. Generally the 
merchants piirchase this quality of aloe from the priests. 

Mas‘üdi says that from the kingdom of Qumãr and the tract 
of Hind*^ the Qumãn aloe has its name. It is exported from that 
place, 

In another place® he says that the greatest part of the revenue 
of the king of Multan comes from the rich presents of genuine 
Qumãrí aloe^ one mann of which is wortli two hundred dwKÍrs, for 
it is so genuine that it receives the impression of seal like wax. 

Idrisi mentions aloe wood from Kãrmüt.® 

Yãqüt gives a few details ahout aloes and mentions difíerent 
varieties such as (1) MandalQâmrüní aloe^ (2) Hindi aloe, (3) 
Qumãn aloe, (4) aíoe and (5) Saymüríaloe. 

He says that generally aloes come from islands situated beyond 
the equator. No one has visited these plantations and hence no 
one knows how aloes are planted nor what the tree is, No one 
has described the shape of the aloes' leaves; the water brings them 
in the direction of the north. What is torn ofE and cast ashore is 
picked up fresh at Kalah, at Qãmarün, or in the Country of pepper 
or at Sanf, or at Qamãrayãn, or at other places along the coast. 


3- P- 130. 

üUil' t/y) ^ai^bier, p. 168. 

5. Bar'bier~Mas‘üdi( p. 376, 

6. See under Samandar. 
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When the north wind blows the aloes, which retain their 
freshnessand neverwitherare known asMandaUQãmarmi aloes.’’ 

Ilhe aloe which dries in the sea and is thrown ashore in a 
withered condition is known as Hindi aloe. It is solid and 
heavy. To put it to test, it is filed and thrown upon water; 
if it does not sink in water, it is not choice quality. If it sinks in 
water, it is pure quality and there is nothing better than that. 

Aloes which are dried where they are grown and are torn in 
the sea are called Qumári aloes. 

Those which decayed where they are grown and brought by 
the sea in the decayed condition are called Sanfi aloes, 

In another place® Yãqüt says that Çanf, a place in Hind or 
Sind, is associated with aloe. It is bad quality. 

The kings along the shore take a tenth of the quantity of aloes 

from those who pick them up on the beaches. 

Qazwiní gives some of the general details on aloes mentioned by 
Yãqüt and distinguishes the varieties as (1) Qumãn aloe, (2) Man- 
ãallaloe and (3) Qãmarúm aloe, and (4) aloe. 

Qumiir is “associated with Qumãrí aloe. It is the best quality. 

The aloe obtained in Mandai® is called Mandali aloe. It does 
not grow there. No one has reached the place where it grows. They 


7. IJ 

It appears Üiat Yãqüt is ntíxing up Mandai a city, with Qãmarün 
(Assam). 

8. Yãqüt, Marásid-al-itlilã‘ Vol. 11, p. 169. 

9. See under Mandai. 

A.G-24 
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say it grows in islands beyond the equator. Water brings it to the 
north. 

- 

That which falis olí when it is tender, and rotains its fresh- 
ness, when the north wind blows on it, it is called Qãmarünt 
aloe. 

That which is dry and cast ashore in that condition is ManãaU 
doe, It is heavy and hard. If the aloe sinks in water, it is the hest 
quality and nothing is superior to it. 

Çanf, a city in Hiiid or China is associated with aloe, but the 
Smfí doe is of a most inferior quality. There is very little dífPer- 
ence between this and ordinary wood.^® 

Aloe wood is also brought to Külam from islands beyond the 
equator where no one has ever gone and seen the tree, Water 
brings it towards the north. 

Of the various qualities of aloe mentioned by these authors, 
Quwãn doe, Münãdt doe, and SííyínüH doe have direct bearing 
upon the present study while other details on aloe are brought in 
to Show the contrast that prevails between the diíferent varieties. 

Six out of the seven writers mention Qumãrí aloe, Ibn 
lOiurdãdhbeh states that it is inferior to jSanfí aloe^i and Ya*qüb! 
also has the same view though it is based on the opinion of a few. 
But Mas‘üdi and Qazwini say that Qumãrí atoe is the best quality, 
Abü Zayd has no reraark on its quality, while Yãqüt describes 

what Qunrnrí aloe is without comparing it with other varieties of 
aloe, 


16. The same information is given by yãqüt-.Wjam-aI*B«ícllw, Vol ni 

p. 429. ’ ' 

U, Accordlng to Yãqüt and QazwM, ^anfl (ée b of inferior qimllty. 
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It appears from Ibn Hiurdãdhbeh that Qumãn aloe is obtained 
from a place called Qumâr situated between Jàba and Sanf. 
ya‘qúbi who describes the Qamri aloe does not mention the place 
where it is obtained. Mas‘üdi and Abü Zayd definitely say that 
Qumm aloe is obtained from Qumâr, a part of the continent of 
índia. Yãqüt and Qazwini merely state that Qumãri aloe is ob- 
tained from Qumâr, a place in Hind. As it is not possible from 
the several accounts of these writers to locate Qumâr, it becomes 
difficult to say definitely what these authors meant by the term 
Qumãn aloe, whether it is obtained in i^umayr (Camhodia) or 
Qãtnarün (Assam) or in the area rpund about Cape Comorin, 
where even in the present day, as in the past, a large quantity 
of aloe is obtained. It is also noteworthy that the Tamil word 
kumari () means‘wüd aloe’. 

ManáaU aloe is mentioned by only two writers Yãqüt and 
Qazwini, though the former mixes it up with Qãmrmi aloe. 
Yãqüt describes what a Mandalí aloe is without mentioning the 
place where it is obtained, while Qazwini definitely says that 
MandaU aloe is obtained in a city called Mandai, without giving 
any indication of its locality. Qazwini also has given a description 
of the MandaU aloe which does not tally with that of Yãqüt. 

Saymüin aloe is mentioned only by Yãqüt.^^ 


^Anbor“: 

Yafqübi, Âbü Zayd, and Mas‘üdí give information on 'awbar. 


12. See under Saymür. 

B. For details about diffierent varieties of aloe see Dicíionarí/ of the 
Economk Products of índia, Voll, pp, 179-1S9, 

13,, Ambergris. 
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Ya‘qübi describes how the 'anbar is obtained and mentions 
various kinds^^ of it, including ‘anbar-hindi 

lhey say tbat the ‘mhar comes from the sea. It is as big as 

the size of a camel or of a big rock.It is cut up by tbe wind and 

violence of the waves, and thrown on the coast. It will be boiling 
fiercely and none could approach it on account of the severity of 
heat and boiling. After a lapse of time wind beats on it and it be- 
comes solidiôed. Then the people on the adjoining Coastal land 
collect it, A number of men who know about reported to 
measfollows: 

The 'anbar is in mountains in the depths of the’ sea, and is of 
diíferent colours. It is uprooted by wind and severe agitation of 
the sea during the winter season... .The ^anbar-Undi is procured 
from the coast.^® This ‘anbar is exported to Baçra and other places, 
The ‘íinb£ir- 2 :anii ranks after the ^anbar-Unâí; it resembles the 
'anbar-hindí and comes very near it. This is how Tamõmi has 
related in his book.^® He places Wbctr.ganjí after the ^anbar- 
but he again ranks it after the ‘mbarSndi 


14, (o) ‘Ankr-skitlfin (the best quality)—procm'ed on the coast of 

^uhr. 

(b) ‘Anbar-somafci—obtained tlirough a fish. 

(c) ‘Anbíir-maMqirí—obtaineíi through Jthaftãf a kind of sparrow, 

(d) ‘Anbor-gflnjí-that which comes from the country, of Zanj to 

Aden. 

(e) ' Anbar-shalãUt and 
(J) ‘ Anhar-qüqulll 

15. The text reads Perhaps it mlght 

have been a technical term current among the Arabs. 
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It is said that the ‘mhar which comes from Hind is called 
Karkbãlíis, associated with the name of a coramunity known as 
Karkbãlús. They carry it to some place near ‘Umãn where the 
captains of ships buy it from them, 

Abü Zc^has a few details on the origin oi ‘anhar and des¬ 
cribes some qualities^® which do not comprise any special variety 
associated with Hind, 


17 , This name is not to be found in "Castes and Tribes 
of Southern índia," But the word may be explained as follows: The first 
part is, doubtless, the Tamil Kmi (âw jr) ‘coast’ out of which many words 
are foréied such as Karaiyâlan (smjr ivi eir m) (ruier of the coast) a 
títle of the mmvans; Karayãn (« ewjroj/r ®r) a name for Tamil fishermen 
who live on the coast, etc, The latter part bãlüs seems to be connected with 
Pãl (uirsú ) a word with a wide meaning in the Tamil language. The chiei 
meanings are ‘milk, matter, huid in pustules, etc.’ Here it may be taken to 
mean ‘matter’. Both the parts put together may be understood “the matter 
found on the, coast’’. This may be ambergris as it is generally found íloating 
on the surface of the sea along the coast. Thus Karkbãlús of the Arabs 
seems to be a combinaüon of Kami and Pãl, though its formation is against 
the ordinary rules of Tamil Grammar. Ambar (^ihur) is used in Tamil 
to denote ambergris, and there is no word in the Dravidian languages, so 
far as I am aware, as Karkbalus, meaning either Ambergris or denoting the 
name of a comraunity which deals in that. Perhaps the word ‘Katkbãlüs’ 
originally, at some remote time, meant ambergris, and in the course of con- 
stant intercourse with the Arabs and other. foreigners; the original ejcpression 
fell out of use giving place to the foreign idiom. The point needs further 
investigation. 

18, (1) First qmlity of 'anUr: It is found ori the Berberian coast, terri- 
tory of 2íanj, and along the coast of Shiuhr. It is oval in shape and blue in 
colour. 

, (2) Whale 'mbar: It is obtained through whale, the quality of 

which is determined by its contiguity to the bellyof the whale. 
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%nhwr is a substance from the sea, thiown along the coast by; 
waves. It commences from the sea of Hind but it is not definitely 
knoTO whence it comes. 

Mas‘Ml after describing some (jualities^® of %ha,r, says that 
several merchants, at Sirãf and ‘ümãn, who had trif&led to the 
island between the sea of Harkand and the sea of Lirawi toM me 
that the ‘anhcír grows in the bottom of this sea and is of various 
sorts as there are diíferent kinds of mmP It is white, black and 
of dark bay colour.^^ 

Bmhoo :| 

(a) Qo/mã:' 

Ihn I^urdãMeh, lãnsí, Yãqüt, Qa^wlijü, Dimkhql and 
Áhul Fidã give information on Qannâ. 

Ibn Khurdâdhbeh; See under Kawlam (Mulay), Sandãn 
and Ütkin. 

Mas‘üdí and Dimishqí: See under Barüç. 


19, (1) Tlic bfisí quality: It is iound on the coast of ^ufir, on tlie 
islands and coasts of Zanj. 

(2) Whale ‘anbar : It is obtained through whale, the purity of its 
quality depends upon its contiguity to the belly of the whale, 

20, Jiij gum-resin. Sprenger translates the word as 'Agalloche' 
(Agalloch), Sprenger-”Mas‘wdij p. 350. 

21, The text has • The cprrect word is a red 

colour raixed with blackness. 

'Spongy,'Sprenger—Jlíítí‘üdí, p. 350. 

‘Champignons’ Barbier--Hía8‘{(dt) p. 336, 

B, For details ahout ambergris, see Dícíionary of the Eeonomk Pro-“ 
dwíí of Jndiít, yol, I, p, 217, 
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Idrisi: See under Küli (Daybul), Sandãn, Saymür and 
Tãna. , , 

Yãqüt and QazwM: Qanm grows in abundance in Külam.^^ 

Abul Fidã: See under Sandãn and Tãna. 

(b) Khaymãnt'-^ 

Urm, Yãqüt, Qazwíú and Abul Fidã mention ÍÜiaysurãn, 

Idrisi: See under Sandãn. 

Yiãqüt and Qazwini: Maymãn grows in abundance in 
Külam. 

Abui Fidã: See under Sandãn. 

(c) TabãsMr : f 

The sarae authors who mention Wiaymãn speak of Tabãshir. 

Idrisi: TabãsMr is extracted from the roots of qanm.^ The 
pãbãshír is adulterated by mixing it with the bumt bones of ele- 
phants, but the real article is extracted from the roots of the Indian 
qmnã, called sharki,^ as we have already said. 


23. See also under Mandar!, 

* ^ Indian bamboo, Muhammad ^raf, An EngM Aréie 

Dictiomy of Medicine anã aíUed Sciences, p. 120. 

t 

23. See under Tãna. 
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Yãqãt: In the forest,^^ when bamboos become dried up, 
and the wind blows on them, they rub against each other, excessive 
heat is produced by friction, and they catch íire and burn. Some- 
times the fire consumes an area of about fiíty parasangs or more of 
theforest. 

The tabãshlr, taken from these bamboos is exported to all 
parts of the world. One miãqãl (in weight) of the best quality 
will equal one hundred mühqãl (of gold) or more.^» TabãsMr is 
a substance got from the hollow of the bamboo, when it is shaken.' 
It is very precious. The adulterated quality of fabãáir is carried 
to all parts and sold as iütiya hindi, ^ but it is not so, for the real 
tütnja-hmãi is the sublimate of qaW lead.28 The quantity 
brought out every .year is three or four maíin, not exceeding five 
mmn. One mann of that stuíí will be sold from five thousand 
cUrham to one thousand dimrs. 

Qazwini: After describing under Mandürqm, how the bam- 


25. See under Mandari. 

Yâqút, Vol. ni, p. 455- 

27. See Yâqüt, Vol. III, p. 455. 

28. 

^ Yãqüt, Vol. III, p. 455. 

Tin. See Dozy, s.v, 
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boos catch fire,^® he says that pbãáír is the cinders of the bamboos 
that were bumt, and is exported to all countries, 

Abul Fidã: See under Tãna. 


29. lhe description is the same as given by Yâqüt. 

Uí “ ferule.,.,,. 

jj^yj Uj» 

p. 414 Dozy 

Communis (Latiu) 

Ferule (French) 

Giant Femel (English) 

UicíiotiMire des Noms des Plantes 
par Dr. Abmed Issa Bey. 

Kanâ Ferula communis 

German translation of Ihn~aUBaytãr by, 

Dr. Joseph V. Sontheimer, Vol. 11, p. 326. 

Rohtang—French translation De Goeje—Ibn KhnrdõQfbéh, p. 43. 

AR these authorities have translated the word qttíiM as ‘ferule’ and 
‘rotang’. But it is a mistake, for the Arab writers say definitely that tabãé^r 
is got from qamiã, As tabãshir, a siliceous and crystaUine substance, is íound 
in the interior of the hollow stems of some bamboos, chiefly Umhm amwíi- 
Mceae, qo/anã must mean a kind of bamboo, The Tamil word, in Watfs 
Economia Products of Mia, for labãúir is müngaluppu é s 0 ú ifj 
(inüíi£(al=baniboo-i-wppu=:salt). Thus it is cléar that qannâ must be trans¬ 
lated as a kind of bamboo. The description of qannâ foresís by Yãqút 
supports this view. 

It may also be noticed that qannâ does not appear to be an Arabic 
Word, It might have had its origin from the Hindi word ffonnã 
Prakrit 0 #daô, and Sanskrit gandakor-^ugmm, sacchanm offi,cinmm; 
a reed, a cane, See Flatts, Hiudw-síoni Dictionarj/. 

For an account of the various species of bamboo and the history 

and váTlbty of faUshir—m Watt, Eco,no)nic Products of Mh Vol. I, pp. 370- 

' " ' 
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Bamm',. 

IstalM, Ibn limqal, Maqdm and lãnsí give information on 
Banana. 

Istakhri group: See under Sandãn and Saymíir. 

Idrisi: See under Bullin, (Island Baliq.) 

Baqqam treé^ (Brazil wood): 

Idrm, Yãqüt, Qamíní anã Abul Fiã speak of the baqqaw 
tree. 

Idrisi: The baqqm tree^^ grows in abundance in Lülüwã 
and Kanja.32 The plant of this tree resembles oleander.s" 

Yãqüt: The baqqm tree grows in Külam. There are two 
kinds of it; one is of inferior quality, the other called amrün^^ is 

excellent. 

Qazwini: In Külam the baqqam tree grows in abundance. 


80 Brazil wood (Caesalpina). 

Muliammad Sljaraf, Árahic-EngM Dkiioury, 


J 

Yâqüt. 

Compare: Persian-^Bakam 
Hindi— Bakkam 



31. 'Sapan wood—EUiot, Vol. I, p. 90, 

32. See under Kaylkãn, Lawã ad Kanja, 

33. ^ Idris! Bod. MsS. 

34. 
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Abul Fidá: The baqqam tree is found in Kawlam. It re¬ 
sembles the pomegranate tree^® and its leaves are like those of the 
jujube tree.3® 

Camphof’', 

Yãqút: Camphor is found on the slope of a mountain bet- 
ween Külam and Mandürqm (Madura), Camphor is the pulp 
of the tree. If the tree is split in the middle, the camphor will be 
found hidden in it. Sometimes it is soft, somethnes hard, for it is 

a resin in the heart of the tree. 

Qazwini: Camphor is exported from Faysür,®* It is the best 
quality. It is said that camphor is found in large quantities in 
the years when there is much thunder, lightning and earthquake, 
In less tempestuous years the camphor is found in sraaller quanti¬ 
ties. 

They say that the camphor tree grows on the slope of tbie 
mountain of Kãfür. Tire tree is split and camphor is taken from in- 
side. It is a gum of that tree not found except in its inside. If the 
bark is injured the camphor will flow from inside; if it is cleít, 
great pieces may be obtained from the interior, but the tree wiU 
wither and die. 

Cardarnm^: 

IdrJsi: Cardamom grows in the mountain north of 


35. 

36 . v^ú^fBhanmusZizypto 

37^ The Arabíc form of P. Kâpür, S. Kíirpür. 

Tam. Karpüran 

38. See under Faysúr, 

39. 

R. For a description of the plant and its varieties see Watt, 
Economic Products of Mia, Vol. I, pp. 220-2. 
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Fandarína^® (It grows like tlie grains of hemp and the grains are 
enclosed in pods.)^^ 

Cinmmn^: 

Yãqüt and Qazvnni give Information about cinnamon, See 
imder Jãjulla. 

Clove^: 

ya‘qúbi: Cloves are of one genus. The best and the most 


40. See under Fandarlna. 

41. The sentence is taken from EUiofs translatlon, Vol. I, p, 90. Idrisl*» 
Mss, are not quite clear, The text reads thus: 

\ vCd)) ÜpÍ ijJ I 

Idria!, Poc, 375. 

^ IoaJI Gr. 45. 

^ B. N, Paris. 

U;}> Ui Gr. 45. 

B.N. Paris. 

42. 

R. (j^/> h from the Hlndí wd ctór-eíiM, S. ddm-cHiiip; 
dân(=bark (Ht.) wood=timber, chMyn, from China, For paríictilara nm 
Walt, DMonury of Emomic Proâuota of índia, Vol. 2, pp. 317-320. 

43-, 

R. Platts, in his Bkãustani DicUonufy says that qmnfnl íg 
tiie arabicized^ form of a Greefc word, But fe Tamil Word for clove is 
krnmU Sljt irwL^. It is not easy to say wheüier the Arahs got the 
word from tlie Greeks or Tamüs., It is more Ükely that the Greeks and 

Arabs might have got the word from the Tamils. 
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excellent kind is the zuhr jJ’/ which is strong, arid, dry, 
sharp, pungent to taste and sweet to sniell. Some of it is zuhr; 
some of it is tkmr ^ The zuhr of it is small and resem- 
bles in appearance the twigs of black hellebore.^^ The tkmr of 
it is thick and resembles the kernel of the date or the olive.^® It 
is said that it is the fruit of a big tree resembling the lote tree.^® 

They report that it is exported from Sufãlat-al-Hmd (Sübãra) 
and its further regions.^^ 

Comnuts^^: 

IstaWirí, Ibn Eawqal, Maqdisl and Idm mention cocoanuts. 

Içta^ri group: See under Sandãn and Saymúr. 

Idrisi: See under Bullin (Island Baliq), Lülú, Kanja, San¬ 
dãn (Island of Sandãn), Saymür, Súbâra .(Island Târa). 


IdM and Abul Fidã mention Costus. 
Idrisi: See under Sübãra. 

Abul Fidã: See under Sandãn, 


44. 

45. 

1 ■ 


)Ya‘qübI> Fragmêhta; p. 369. 


48. 

49. XuaS Gomp. Bengali, Kúsi. 

For particulars on Co$tm, see W. Heyd, Histoire ãu Comem iu 
lemt ; Vol. II, p. 611 and Watt, DicUonary of Economic Products, p. 579, 
Vol. n 
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CrystaP’, 

Ibn Khurdããhbeh: Crystal is obtained from Mulay and 
Sandãn.®^ 

DateTree^^i 

Sulaymân: See under ‘Fruits.’ 

Ibnul Faqih: There are no date palms in China and Hind. 
Idrisl: See under Sandãn (Island Sandãn), 

FabricS“~}jãnas,^^ TmsUyya^i 

'AbulFidâ: See under Ma‘bar and Tâna. 

Fmís®®: 

SuUymãn and Um speak of fruits. 

Sulaymãn: There are no date trees either in China or in 
Hind, but they have other trees and fruits which we do not have. 
There are no grapes®* in Hind, but the Chinese have a few. They 
have other kinds of fruits in plenty. But in Hind pomegranate®^ 
is the commonest. 


50. from Persian Beryl, Crystal. 

51. See de Goeje~Ibn I^wdSdhheh, foot note (a) p. 71, 

52. • Idrisi, Bod. Mss. 

53. 

54. 

55. jAJ Sulaymin 



òUjIl 


Idrisi: See under Kaylltãn, Lawã and Kanja. 

Honey®®: 

IstaBri, Ibn Hawqd mà Maqdisi: See under Sandãn and 
Saymúr. 



Istakhn, Ibn Hawqd and Maqãisí mention mango. See under 
Sandãn and Saymür. 

Mines—Sulphur,®“ Coppsr®^ (Tütiy(i)^K 

Yàqüt: In Kúlam there is a mine of yellow sulphm' and of 
copper. Hie coagulated vapour of copper makes éxcellent tütiya. 
All kinds of tütiya are obtained from the coagulated vapoui’ of 


,'88. ' 

59. 

R. Aubaj is not an Arabic word as Steingass would have it in his 

Persm-EngUsh Diotmary. It is from the Hindi word amba 

mango, The modern Arabic word for mango is ^ • Jf U 

and iMnjú. It is taken directly or indirectly from Üie Tamil mcngõi 
mès.ij (col) ma, m é The modern Egyptian pronuncia- 

tion of mttTijab is exaeüy like the Tamil mãnga, 

60. 

' '6^‘ 

Comp. H, tutij/a S, íuítlio, Tamil ^ to) ínítam, Wue vitriol, 
sulphate of copper, tutty. 


57. 
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copper except íhe Indian tütiya whích is obtained as we havo said, 
from the suUimation of qaWl lead.®^ 

meptions only the íirst two poiats of Yãqüt. 

Myrohd(in^;j 

Yãqüt ; A small quantity of myrohalan is obtained in Külam. 
But the myrobalan obtained in Kabul is better, for this cxty is far 
from the sea and all kinds of myrobalan aro found there. 

That which is scattered by the wind from ripe tree is yellow, 
sour and cold; that which is plucked from the tree in the proper 
season is called MbüU; it is sweeí and hot; that which is left in 
the tree during winter till it becomes black, is called 
it is bitter and hot. 

Fearls: Diving Places^t 
IdM ; See under Súbãra. 

Dimishqt;^ See under Fúíal. 

Pepperii 

íbn íÜiurdãMehf Ibnul Faqíh, UM, Yãqüt, Qdmíní; and 
Dimishql^these six writers speak of pepper, 


63. 



R. It is from Persíau hdUa. S, lUntdk, yellow myrobalan, 

The Hindi word Halij ^ jg a corruption of the P. H«líta. 


65. 

66 . 
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Ibn Khurdã&beh í See under Kawlam (Mulay). 

Ibnul Faqíh, in the course of enumerating the articles that 
come from different places, says that pepper comes from Mali 
and Sandán. 

Idrisi: See imder Fandarina, Jurbatan, Kawlam (Mali), 
Sandán ^(Malaq). 

Yãqüt :, See under Fâknúr, and Malibãr, 

Qazwíni: See under Malibãr. 

Dinüshqi: See under Barü§ Kawlam (Mali) and Manjarür. 

Ibn iaurdãdhbeh gives the following description of tíie pepper 
plant. The navigators report that over every bunch of pepper is a 
leaf which protects it from the rain. When the rain stops, the 
leaf raises itself up. But when it rains again, it comes back. 

Idrisi gives the identical information quoting Ibn I^urdãffi- 
beh)®^ and also has additional facts. The pepper plant is a shrub, 


67. The following is the passage from the eátion of de Goeje-Ibn 
Khurdã#beh, p. 63. 

Idrisi, who quotes Ibn i^urdãdhbeh has the following passage; 

4>.g"\sV> 

Idrisi Bod, Mss. and B. N. Paris. _ 

This tnay Show that Idrisi had a better copy of the text of Ibn í^urdãdhbeh. 
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having a trunl?: like that of the vine,®® the leaf is like the convolvu- 
lus,®3 but longer; it has bunches like those of the skbüqft/® each 
bunch of which is sheltered by a leaf from the rain, and the pepper 
is plucked when it is ripe. White pepper is what is gathered as 
it begins to ripen or even before. 

Yãqút quotes from Abü Dulaf who says: The pepper plant 
is a popular oiie''^ in Malihãr. Water is always under it. When 
the wind blows the crop falis down and shrivels. The pepper is 
collected from above water, and the king puts a tax on it. It is a 
free plant without an owner. It always bears a crop both summer 
and winter. It is in bunches. When the sun is hot, a number of 
leaves cover up the bunch so that it may not be scorched by the 
sun, When the sun goes off it, these leaves go oíf. 

Qazwini says that the pepper plant is a creeper.^^ There is no 
special owner. Water is always under it. Its fruit is in bunches. 
When the sun rises and grows hot the leaves get hold of the 


68 . 

70. 

■■ ^ 

R. Pepper plant is a creeper that winds round cerlaii trees. It 
has leaves on either side of its stem. The bunches that bear fruit sprout 
between two leaves that grow one above the other on the same side. When 
it rains, the upper leaf, most exposed to the rain, gets wet, bends down by 
the wèight of rain drôps ^d rests pn the bunch as it cannot hend farther 
and thus it appears to protect tbe bunch. Thç other leaf, below the bunch, 
also hends downward, but not too far as it is not very well exposed to 
rain drops. When the rain ceases the leaves get dry and resume their origi¬ 
nal position. Thus there is nothing surprising in this action of the leaves as 
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ete the sun wiE scotch them before the fruit ripens. 
When the wind Uows the hunèes fali upon water and shrivel, 
and people collect them. 

Abul Fi^: The pepper plant has bunches like those of the 
millet. Sometimes it wmds round other trees like the pine. 

Perfumes : 

Hnsí mentions aromatlc plants.” See under Sajmdr, 
Dimiéii of perfumes.’* See under Kawlam (MalS). 

Rbubarb (Rkeum):'^® 

ydqüt and Qct2U)íit5 speak of rhuharh. 

yõqúí: Rhuharb of weak quality is obtained in Kúlam, while 
the hetter quality is from China. Rhubarb is a gourd^® found 


our auihors make out to bc. No harm wiU be done if tho bunch is exposed 

tolhe sun or rain. ^ , , 

Tã# and Qaswim give a mone deicrlptioii at fc md of theu: 

accmts Biatag tte action of flie laaves wlü. tk tat of te m - 

There is no paiticolat varicty as te whilo pcpper. When te pep^ 
is dried in te sun, te original green coloui is changed into a sort of white 

colour. 

73, Idrisí—Bod. Mss. 

74 , Dimishqi, p. 159. 

75. Yãqút and Qazwínl 

Bheum (Gr.)=Statol>. ' (* 

Aréic-UncjlisJi Dictionary of Medicine, 

76. 
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there, Its leaves are Imown as aUSãikj-at-HinâV^ There is no 
cultivation in Külam except gourd from which rhubarb is obtain- 
ed.’® It is grown in íhe midst of thorny shrubs, and in like marmer 
the melon^® is cultivated. It is also excellent. 

Qazwini has a few remarks that rhubarb is obtained in Külam. 
It is gourd that grows there. Its leaves, alSãdaj-^UHkã are 
held in high esteem as medicine for the eyes. 

jRícc®® (Cm) (Gram): 

Ibn I^urMMeh: See under BIbattan, Kanja, Samandar, 
Sinjli and Kabashlcân. 

I?takhrí group ; See under Sandãn and Saymün 

ídnsí: See under Bullin (Island Balíq); Jurbaían, KayMn, 
Lawã and Kanja; KüK (Daybul) Samandar, Sinjli and KabaAlãn, 


W. 

78. Vol,III,s, 457, 

79 . 

K. It is evident from the foregoitig account that Yãqút and Qazwitii 
are mixing up rhubarb with gourd; the íormer is the root of a plant called 
rebas and the latter is the fruit of the purapkin plant, For details about 
medicinal rhubarb see Watt, DktiçMTV of Economia Products, pp, 4854, and 
W. Heyd, Bistoire du Commerce du Levant, Vol, 11, p, 665, 

80. » cd>^ 4^ 

generaUy means wheat, sometimes corn. As wheat 
is not popularly grovm in Soüthem Ma, the word ia translated as corn and 
wheat, as it suits the context. 
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Sanãal Wood: 

Ibn Rusta mentions red sandal wood.®^ See under Najãba. 
Yãqüt: See under Mandarl 

Smdmc ^^: 

Yãqüt : A little sandarac of inferior quality is found in Külam. 
The better quality is found in China.®® Sandarac resembles 
sulphur and is the most valuable of them. 

Smdds-^Kanbãyctn: 

Mas^üãl: Creaking leather sandals are made in Kanbãya®^ 


81 ^ y-UlJjlUjí Ibn Rusta. 

Yãqüt. 

82. 

83, The text has the foUowing sentence in the middle which is obviously 
corrupt, 

Yãqüt, Vol. in, p. 45. 
R. Sandarac, a kind of resin, is said to resemble sulphur. There 

ffiust be a mistaká in the text . 

84. 

“Laced Kanbayan shoes.” Sprenger, p. 278. 

Barbier gives the following translation: “ ,...sur le territoire de Ia 
ville de Cambaye, celebre par ses sandales, nominees Sandales de Cambaye 
qui y sont d’usage, ainsi que dansles villes voisines...,”, Vol I, pp. 253-4. 

R, There are various kinds of sandals used in Southern índia; 

orradi-c-ceruppu, Q^djucf sandals without heels 

kiriccu-c-ceruppu, Qf^ÒLf oreaking smdals 

kutti-c-ceruppu, Qff(súii sandals with thick soles 

tõr.c.ceruppu, Qpup sandals with thin soles 
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and in the neighbouríng towns líke Sandãn and SüMra, They are 
associated with the town of Kanblya and known as Kanbayan 
sandals. 

Stone Magnetiseã : 

Yãqút: Magnetised stone»® ig found in Külam, When it is 
heated by rubbing, it attracts all things. 

There is also in Külam a kind of stone known as mdãniyya^^ 
used for roofing. 

Teajc j;UV 

Six writers mention teak. 

Ihn Khurdüãhheh : See under Kamkam and Sandãn, 

Ya^qübí, Ibn Rusta ; See under Kamkam. 

Idnsí: See under Kamkam (Makamkam), 

Yãqút: The teak tree in Külam is huge and tall; it exceeds 
one hundred cubits and more, 

Qazwiní gives the same Information omitting the word ‘huge’. 
Vase^'^: 

Yãqút: Vases are made in Külam and sold in our countries 
as Chinese vases, but they are not Chinese, for the Chinese clay 
is harder than that and more fee resisting, The clay in this town 
from which they make vases resembles the Chinese clay. It is leffc 

85, 

86 , ^ 
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in the íire for three days and cannot be baked longer, while the 
Chinese clay rests in the oven for ten days and could be baked 
longer. Külam pottery is black in colour, but that which comes 
from China is white and of other colours, either translucent or not. 
It is manufactured in Pérsia from pebbles and qaWí lime, and 
glass which is smashed up into a paste and blown and worked 
with pincers giving it the shape of drinking cups and other shapes. 

Qazwini repeats the íirst point mentioned by Yãqút and con- 
cludes with the remark that Külam vases are black in colour, 
while those of China are white and of other colours. • 























ÁPPEtolX A 


Hmes of Arahíc books and mmscripis msuUed for compilkg thk uiork. 


Name of íhe work 

Autiior 

Editor 

1. SilsilaHlTawãnMí 

PP, 14-21,26-32, 48-59. 

Sulaymãn 

Langlqs 

2, KUãh-al-Masãlik 
wáMwmlih 
pp. 16, 39, 61-64, 66-68, 
71-72. 

Ibn KHurdâ^beh M. J. de Goeje 
Pars Sexta 

S. Ibn WãdhiH qui 
Dicitur alJaqubi 
Historiae 
pp. 93,106. 

Ya‘<jübi 

M. Tb. Houtsma 

Pars Prior 

4, Fragmenta 

pp. 366-367,369. 

Ya‘qúbí 

M. J. de Go&je 
Pàrs Septiraa 

5. Muíàtasar Kitãb 
al-Buldãn 
pp. 3,11-16. 

Ibnul Faqih 

M. J. de Goeje 
Pars Quinta 

B, Kitãb al-A‘Uq 
al-Nafm 

pp. 132-136,138-139. 

Ibn Rusta 

M. J. de Goeje 
Pars Septima 

7, The second booh of 

Abu Zayd 

Langles 


'SÜsikt 


pp. 60-61, 77-79, 93-101, 
llS-122, 126430, 

138-139, 145-147. 

B. Kitãb Murüj Mas‘üdi ■ C. Barbier de 
cl-BJwJiab wa Meynard Tome I. 

mkdi/n ülíawhar 

pp. 72, 162-163, 

167475,177-178,207, 

239, 253, 312, 314, 

327-328,335-336,357, 

372, 374, 376. 381-* 
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Name of the work 

Author 

Editor 

9 . Kiíâb Masãlilc 
al-Mamãlik 
pp. 170-173, 176-180. 

I§tatoi 

M. J. de Goeje 

Pars Prima 

10 . Kiüb alMasâlik 
walMamlik 
pp. 226-228, 231-235. 

Ibn !Haw<ial . 

M. J. de Goeje 

Pars Secunda 

11. Kitãb AJj/Sdn 
ahTaqãm fi 
vidrifatd-aqàlím 
pp. 477, 486, 

Maqdisí 

M. J, de Goeje 

Editio Secunda 1906 ‘ 

12, Kitãb alFihrist 
pp. 346-349. 

AbulFaraj 

Gustav Flugel 

Book 11871 

13. Kitãb fi Taliqiqi mã 
lil Hinà min maqü- 
htin maqbüMn fil 
aqli aw mardhüUUn. 

Birüm 

Dr. Edward 

Sachau 

14. Kitãb Nuíht 
aUMushtãq fi ikhti- 
rãq oí-ãfãq 

Ms. Poc. 375. Pp. 36, 
43-47, 72-76, 78-80. 

Idrisl 

Two Mss, One in tHe 
Bodleian Library, 
another in Biblio- 
theque Nationalej 
Paris 

15. Kitãb Mdjam ' 
al-Bulããn 

Vol. I, pp. 50S-506. 
Vol. in, pp. 429, 
453-457. 

Vol. rv, p. 173, 

Yâqüt 

Ferdinand 
Wüstenfeld 1867 

16, Marãsid aWííilâ' 

Vol. n, pp. 169, 447. 

Yãqüt 

T. G. J. Juynboll 

17. MmUariq 
p, 358, 

Yâqüt 

Ferdinand 

Wüstenfeld 
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Name of the work Author Editor 

18, Kitãb õâãr d-Bilãã Qazmní Ferdinand 

waAJábãral‘Ibãd Wüsteníeld 1818 

pp. 53, 64,68-70, 82, 

84-85. 


19,, Kííãb ^Ajá’ib ülMalé* QazwM 
lüqãt wa Gharã% 
alMawjúdât 
p. 171. 

20. KMh Nuhhbd Dinüshql 

aWahr fi 
aí-Barr wal Balir 
' pp. 19, 101,159, 163-170, 

172-174, 

21. NihãyaHUAmb fi Nuwayrf 

fumn ál-adab 

22. Kifãb Taqiüím Abul Fidâ 

al-Bulããn 

pp. 353-361. 

23. Voyages ôf Ibn Ibn Bapta 

Balata 


Ferdinand 
Wüsíeníeld,« 


M. A, F. Mdirfen 
Rc-impressm 1313 


PuWiáied hy 
Darul-Kutub 
Cairo, 1933 

M. Heinaud 


G. Defremery 
Tome N 1858 


The relevent portions in these works are translated hy Üie auíbr into 
English, 

The translatiom of some of these wrb by Ellioí and Sprenger hav» been 
consulted, and variations by way of correction, or addition are gewrally 
noticed in the footnotes In the coame of tiiis Work, 

The English translaüon oí the Ibn Battüta’s traveis in Asia and África by 
H. A. R. Gibb, is quoted for pnrposes of loference in this work. 

As the volumes published so far of the works of Nuwayrj (d. 132) 
contain only a feW references to índia, these are noüced in the íootáotes in 
their proper places. 

As tiie names of the Arabic authors are too long, only such pwllw of 
their names which are familiar to scholars am given íhroughout thá book, 
Even the al is omitted before some of these éridged íorms so tkt the readsr 
may take to the names in an easy manner. 
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List of Places nortJi of the Narbaãa river, Inãk 


Place 

Name of auihtr raentioning same 

Aghfêl) 

IbnRusta. 

'Al-Armail 

.. IbnRusta. 

Asâwal 

Ibn Ilawqal, Idrist 

Barâz ■ ' ' 

Ibn Rusta. 

Bazãna 

Dimishqi. 

Jâlüi 

AbulPidã. 

Jariãwal 

Ibn Ilawqal, Idr&I. 

Jazrãt 

Dimishqi, Abul Fidã. 

KãM ■ 

Yãqüt 

Kanbãya 

Ya‘qüb!, Mas'üdí, Ibn Hawqal, Idris!, 
Dimishqi, Abul Fidã. 


Idrisl 

Kayr 

Dimishqi. 

Multãn 

,. Abu Zayd, Abul Faraj, Mas‘üdi, IçtaM, 

Mountaius of 

Maqdisi. 

the Balharâ 

Mountains of 

Dimishqi. 

Qãmrün 

Nahlwâra ] 

.. Abul Hdã. ■ 

Nahrwãxah 

1 Idrisi, Abul Fidã. 

Anhilwara J 

í 

Nãfcur 

Qãmuhal 1 

' Abul Fida. 

jyfamhal | 

1 ibn Hawqal, Idrisi. 
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Plac.e Name of Author mentioning same 


Qãmrün 

Abu Zayd, Yãqüt. 

Qandahãr 

.. Ibn ^urdãdhbeh. 

Al-Qass 

Dimishqi. 

Qashmir 

,, Ibn i^urdãdhbeh. 

Rakla 

Dimishqi. 

Somnat , 

Yãqüt, Qazwini, Dimishqi, Abul Fidã. 

ífayfand 

.. Qazwini. 

Wayhind 

Maqdisi, ' 
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List of Kings mé Kmgdoms north of th NMa riven Inãk 
King and Kingdom Name of Author mentioning same 

1. Ba’ürà-Kmg 

of Qannawj.. Mas‘üdí. 

2. King of Juzr.. Ibn aurdãpeli, Sulaymãn, Ibn Rusta, 

Mas'üdUdrIsl 

3. KingofKâman, 

al-Kãs .. Mas‘üâ 

4. Kingdom of 

Kãsjibm .. Sulaymân. 

5. Kingdom ofAl- 
Mãyad, 

al-Mâbad .. Sulaymân, Ya‘ciúM. 

6. Kingdom of 

Mdjah, 

Musha .. Sulaymân, ya‘qübi, 

7. Kingdom of 

(Qãnumn .. Ibn Hiurdã|dbelí, 

g, j^ueenRãbiya 
ofürfasin, 

Aghbâb .. IbnRusta. 

9. Kingdom of 

Rabmâ . . Sulaymân, Ibn Khwdldhbé, Ya^qâbí, 
, Ibnnl Faqlh, las‘üdí, m 

10. Kingdom of 

llãfan, Sulaymân, Ibn Khurdâfibeh, Yaqübí) 

1'ãfaq ,. Ibn Rusta, Ma3‘ndi, IdrM, 

11. Kingdom of 

^arsül .. Ya‘qüb!, 
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indèe: 


p 56, 58, 59 fn.; oti MandarI, 59, 
60; on Manifattaa, 60; on Manja- 


A 

‘Aba, arabicised form of Pãri^ya, 

168 /ti. 

Abãtü, a place In big Ma’bar, SouÜi-' 
ern índia, 55; Diniishqi on, 25 and 
íw. 

Abbãsides, transfer of tíie inilitaiy 
power of, to tbeir Turkisb, mer- 
ceneries, 15, 

‘AbdiiIlãh-ibn-‘Anu’-ibn al-‘A?, 87; 
quoted by Ibnul Faqih, 13. 

‘ÃM, al, arabicised form of Pãn#a, 
144,153 K 154 ín., 168 and fti. 

Abina (Aina, Ainã), 30, 85 and fn, 

Abü ‘Abdullãh Muhainraad Ibn 
Isháq, on drinldng in Qumãr, 175; 
quoted by Ibn Rusta, 13; 101 
and fn., 170; statement of Ibn 
Eusta regarding fornication in 
Hind based on tire authority of, 
104.;:," 

Abü Dulaf, 72, 88; quoted by Abul 
Faraj, 174; quoted by Yãqüt, 46- 
47, 57,60, 202; Yâqufs geograpMcal 
dictionary based on the account of; 
also íoilowed by Qazwini, 19. 

Abü Dulaf Misar ibn Mulialhil, 47, 
60;, author, of, ‘AjüHb-ítl-Buídãn, 

70 and fn. 

Abü Dulaf ,Yanbü'í mentioned by 
Abul Faraj, 14. 

Abuí Faraj, 6, 7, 12, 14-15, 91, 141, 
142, 143, 181; on the Baihará, 155- 
65; on Mãnltír, 62 fn,, 63; on pilgri- 
inage to Multan, 115; on .Qumãr, 
172-9; on the religious sects of. 
índia, 93; on the religious sects in , 
Hind, 123. 

Abul Fidã, a writer, 5 fn., 6, 17, 19- 
20; makes use of Kitáb-al-Atwãl, 

20 fn,; on the baqqam trec, 194- 
5; on Bãsrür; 28, 29 f».; on 
Biyyardãwal, 29; on costus 
197; on fabrics, 198; on Hannur, 
38-39; on Hind, 23, 24; on Kaw- 
lam, 44, 47-8; on gjayzurân, 
191; on Ma‘bar, 55; on Malibãr, 


rür, 61 and fn.; on pepper, 203; 

. on qànnâ, 190,191; on Ra’s Hayli, 
39; on Rãskumhun, 65 and fn.; 
on Sandãn, 65, 67, 68; on ^yãt, 
73; on Sindãbür, 73,74 fn,, 75; on 
Sinjli and Kaba^ân, 75-77 and fn,, 
on Sübãra, 78-80; on tabãshir, 191, 
193; on Tãna, 80-82 and fn.; on 
Tandiyür, 83 and fm. 

Abul ‘Uqül, 75. 

Abu-sarür, see Bãsrür, 29 fn, 

Abü Zayd (Abü Zayd al-Iliasani), 
7, 8, 10, 11, 13-14, 91, 137, 141; on 
‘anbar, 187,189 and fn,; on the Barã- 
hima caatô, 129-30; on Bayrãgis, 
120 ; on the belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls, by the people of 
the BaUiarã and in Hind, 134; on 
the burning of the dead, 105; on the 
ceremony at the time of the 

accession of the king to the 

throne, 146; on Devadâsis, 117 and 
fn,; on the diíferent kinds of 
aloes, 183, 184, 187; on the 
grandees, 152; on the Hindu cus- 
tom of eating in seolusion, 92; 
on the island and city of Zâbaj 
(Java), 110 fn., on the King of 
elephants, 170 and fit., 171; 
on the knowledge of occult 
Sciences in Hind, 114; on the 
maimer of eating by the people 
of Hind, 100; on the mischief of 
some people of Hind in Sarandib, 
119; on the mountaineers, 118; on 
the ornaments of tíie Kings of 
Hind, 147-48; on the people 
of Hind seeking the assemblies of 
learned men in Sarandib, 114; on 
pilgrimages to Multan, 115; on the 
pious Works of the people of Hind, 
135; on poels waiting upon kings, 
109; on the preparation for meais, 
152; on Qumãr, 172-9; on the 
rainy season in Hind, 121; on tiie 
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religious faith of üie Kings of 
Hind and China, 148; on tiie sac- 
rifice for Kings, 106-07,107 fn.; on 
the spirit of sacrifico on the part 
of tho people for their kings, 92; 
on the wornen of the kings not 
using veil, 148. , 

Adam, descent of the people of Hind, 
from, 174. 

Adam’s Peak ^d foot in PeyÜon, 
35 fn., 

Adirãmpattanara, (Abâtü of 
Diraishqi?), 25 fíi. 

Adminiltration of conquerred terri- 
tory, 147. 

Adultery, punishmeiit for, 112 and 
fn. 

Aghbãb, elephants of, 148. 

Ainã (see Abina), 85 fw; 

Ayyangar, Pr. S, K., on Bir 
54-5 fn. 

‘Ajã’ib-ahBuldãn, a work of Abü 
Dulaf, WIis‘ar ibn Muhalhil, 70 

Aléhãr-ahzamãn, a work of 
Mas‘üdi, 59, 95. 

al-Akãsira, a tiÜe talcen by the 
Persian Kings, 157. 

Alavahheda, a boundary of the Hoy- 
sala kingdom, 32 fn, 

Alexander, 86. 

al-Fatijab, a title taken by the Kings 
of al.Zãbaj, 157. • 
al-Hazr, a title of the Kings 
of índia, 156. 
al-Dhãdiyya, a sect, 134. 

Alimukam (Küdáfarid), 49 fn.; and 
51-2 fn. . 

al-Ismã‘iliyya, a sect, 134. 
aUjamjuma, a promontory, 53, 
al-jawz, Qannawj, a big city in the 
kingdom of, 114. 
al KindI, quoted by Abtil Faraj, 14. 
al-Lân, a title, 103, 
al-Laybür, a city in Coylon, 55 fn. 
al-Masâlik ml-Mmãlik: (also called 
Kiié-al-Agízl) composedby íjasan 
ibn Abmad al-Muhallabi for the 
Fãtiffiide ‘Azjz billali, 20. . ' 
aL-Naínrãn, the name of an elephaht 
in the Cõla çourt, 1G9. 


al-Nasiriyya, a sect, 134. 

Aloe, kinds and places of the pro- 
duction of, 183-187; Qumãr, 
(Qãmirünli), associated with, 173 and 
fn. 

Al-Qãnün d-MaMl (Qãnãn), a 
work of Birüni on astronomy and 
geography, 20 fn. 
al-Qarãmita, a sect, 134. 
al-Sarir, a title, 163. 

Amir KJjnsro, mention of Bir !Dhiil 
by, 54 fn. 

Amogavarsa (Vira Nârâyana), 140; 
a Rástraküta King; a Jain; the 
authorship of the PrasnotUra- 
rmmãM, aítributed to, by the 
Digambara Jainas, 143,162 fn. 
anirún, a kind of baqqam, 194, 
Amuseraents among the people of 
Hind, 102-03. 

‘Anbar, different kinds of, 187-190; 

obtained in Qayranj, 171-2. 
Andhras, unknown to the Arabs, 
92. 

Anshaniyya, those who abstain 
from food and drink, 127 and fn. 
Aréian Nights, 12. 

Arabs, relations of the, with the 
Balharâ Kings, 162-4. 

Arab sources, on the geography and 
ethnology of índia, 3-20. 

Arab writers, value of the obser- 
vations of, 94. 

Aradaàir-@itirra, a district in Pér¬ 
sia, 9 fn, 

'Âriti (ol) Arabicised form of Çèra, 
144, 153 fn., 154, 187 fn., 168. 
Army, and warfare in Hind, 147 ; 
payment of állowances to, by the 
Ballrarâ, 161. 

Asãpürana, (she who íulfils desire), 
124 fn. 

‘Ashüra day, 87. 

‘Askãn (KabasJjlsân), see Cranga- 
nore, 25 fn, 

As-sind-Hinã, a work written 
during the reign of Kõrush, 62 fn, 
Aswad, father of Ibn Waliab, 170 fn,, 

.'171.,,.: 

A Thousanã and One Nights, 12. 
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Ativlrarãman, founder of Ativira- 
jãmapattanam, 25 fn. 
Ativírarâmapattanam, same as Adi- 
rãmpattanam, founded by Ativirã- 
rãma Pãndya, 25 fíi. 

'Atwâl, (Kiah al-Atviãl), 20 and fn.; 
79 and! fn.; 80,82 and fn.; quoted 
by Abul Fidã, 67. 

Azhikkal, see Buddfattân, 29 fn. 
‘Azízi {Kitãi-al-Azizl), same as al- 
Masãlik wd-Mamãlik, a work 
composed by Ijlasan b. Ahmad al- 
Muhallabi! for the Fáthnide 
‘Azlzbillah, 20 and fn.; quoted by 
Abul Fidã, 67. 

Bãbattan, Baliapatam, and Buddfattân, 
(Valarapattanam, Azhikkal), a place 
in Southern índia, 25-26, fn.; 29-30 
and fn.; 41, 48 fn.; 76 fn., 85 fn,; 
associated with rice, 204. 

Bacelor, see Bâsrúr, 29 fn. 

Bãghar (Bãghira) kingdom of, 73 and 
fn., 144, 154 fn. 

Bagh-bügh, a title of the Chinese 
Kings, 156, 

Baghbün, a title of the Chinese Kings, 
156. 

Bãghira (Bãghar, Baghira, Bávara), 
Kingdom of the Hâbu Kings in 
Hind, 73 and fn,, 74 fn., 154 and fn, 
Baghira, see Bãghira, 154 fn, 

Bahal, King of, 170. 

Baisurâ (Bayshiyya), 131 fn. 

Bakam, see baqqam tree, 194 fn, 
Baldeam, see baqqam tree, 194 fn. 
Bakranfíniya (Pakavarpattan), 127-8 
and ftt. ,, 

Balharâ (Kiminkar, Kairikar), Í2, 
13, 14, 16, 18, 56, 62, 63 fn.; 142; 
146, 158 and fn., 167; a corrupted 
form of Vallabharãja, 138, 141; 
nature and meaning of the title, 
of, 155-7 and fn.; aceounts 
about the person of the, 161-2; 
army of the, 161; Bâniyã, the 
Víceroy of the, 164-5 and fn:; 
belief of the people of, in the 
transmigration of souls, 134; coins 


in the kingdom of the, 164; extent 
of the kingdom of the, 143, 144; 
fornication in the country of the, 
aceording to Idrisí, 104; Kingdom 
of the, 157-8 and fn.; Kings, 
relatiõnship of the, with the Arabs 
and the Muslims, 162-164; land of 
the, 42-43, and fn,; Mãnkír, the capi¬ 
tal and residence of the, 95,142,159; 
neighhouríng kings and kingdoms 
of the, 159-160; payment of 
allowances to soldiers by the, 147; 
people of the, have slit ears, 160; 
respect shown to the, 160; wealth 
of the, 161; (Amogavarsa) credit- 
ed by Ibn JHawqal with the 
authorship of a book of proverbs, 
143, 162 and fn. 

Balharãs, iníermarriage of the, with 
king of Najâba, 171. 

Balharãy, a corrupted form of 
Vallabharãja, 138. 

Baliq (Bullin), an island, 81, 40, 
68 fn., 194; two days distant from 
Sandãn, 67; associated with co- 
coanuts and rice, 197, 204. 

Balbun, a place, 25 fn. 

Baliapatam, see Buddfattân, 29 
fn. 

Baliapatam, see Bàbaítan, and Budd- 
fatíãn, 76 fn. 

Ballaha-rây, a corrupted form of 
Vallabharãja, 138. 

Bãlüs, an island to the left of 
Kalah, 31 fn. 

Bamboo, associated with six places, 
181; kinds of, 190-3. 

Bãna (Tânna), 34 fn., 74 fw. 

Banana, 194; associated with threê 
places, 181. 

Bandar, TãhM, 9 fn. 

Bani-baían, one of the cities of 
Hind, mentioned after Saymúr by 
Ibn Nawqal, 26 and fn-, 29-30 fn. 

Bãniyâ, the Balharâ’s viceroy at 
Kanbãya, 143, 164-65 and fn. 

Baqqam tree (Bakam, Baldsam, 
Brazil wòod), 194-95 and fn, 

Bara (Tára?), 79 ■fn, 

Barace of Pliny, same as Bâsrúr, 29 
h . 
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Bãrahakanyãpura, see Bãrkür, 34 
fn. 

Barâhima (Brahman), caste, 129- 
30 and fn. 

Bãrakanúm, see Bârkür, 34 fn. 

Bãrkür, see Fãknür, 33-4 fn, 

Barqali (Bhatkal or Susagadi), a 
City at the mouth oí Üie river Kank, 
26 , 26-27 fn., 37 fn. 

Barwas, a big cily at lhe end of 
Kanbãya, 28,34, 57. 

Barüh (Bãrüj), see Broach, 74 fn. 

Barüj, samc as Barüs, see Broach, 
27-28 and fn., 67,68 fn., 72 fn ; 74 
and fn. 

Barüs, (Barüj, Barüh, Barúch, 
Barugaza, Bharukachchha, Broach), 
a place on the coast of Hind, soe 
Broach, 27-8 and fn,, 33, 43, 75, 
79, 166,190,201. 

Barüz, samc as Barüj, 24,28 fn., .see 
Broach. 

Barüzi qanna (Cínnabar), 27 and fn. 

Bãs, a place, 25 fn. 

Bãsadaw, the Muslim chiei of Bãr¬ 
kür, 34 fn. 

Baçra, ‘anbar oxported to, 188; Ibn 
.Wahab, a resident of, 170 fn., 
171. ■ : 

Bâsrür (Bêsrür, Basuri, Bracalor, 
Brazzalor, Bracelor, Bacelor, Abu- 
sarur, a town in Southern índia, 
28, 28-29 and fn.; to the west of 
Manjarür, 61. 

Ba’üi’ah, terriíory of, near that of 
the Balharã, 159. 

Bayalnad, same as Bulwãn, 32 fn. 

Baykarjiyyin, see Bayrâgis, 120. 

Bayrágis (Baykarjiyyin), 120 and 

,, fn, . 

Bayshiyya (Baisurã), arlisans, 
workmen, arlificers, domeslics, 131 
and fn. 

Bekal, same as Dimishqi’s Füíal, 37 
ffi,' 

Bcnares (Vãránasi, ICiâsi), a great 
centre of the cult of áiva, 93. 

Beypore (Shãliãt), 76 fn,, 

Bhatkal; same as Bai’qali, 26-27 fn, 

Bilhana, on the 'socurily in the Mng- 
dom of Viltramãditya II, 143, 


Blr (Vira Pânçlya), 54-55 fn. 

Bír a plíiw niontioncd by 

AMr Sjusro, 54. 

BIrüni, 6, 18; a client of the Sultân 
IVlíilimüd of Gjjazna» IS; autlwr of 
jil-Qnnün «1-ilííís‘iídi, 20 fn. and 
an Arabic book on Brahmanical 
índia, 93-4; value of tlte account 
of, 16-17; on tlie rainy scason in 
íEnd, 121-2 fn.; on the síxtccn 
custe in índia, 133 fn. 
Uiyyardãwal, a (mha oí Ma'bar, 29 
a»d fn,, 53-6 and jn. 

Brticalor, see Bü.srür, 29 fn, 
lirucclor, see Büsrür, 29 fn, 
Hralimagara, a town meationed by 
ploíemy, 77 fn. 

Brahman (Barâliinm) cítóto, 129-31 
üud fn. 

Brazil wood, see baqqtim tree, 194. 
Brazzalor, seo Bâsrür, 29 fn, 

Broach (Barüj, Barif/, Barü?), Cíl, 
fn., opposite the island oí Malaq, 
07; assüciated wiih íw arlicles of 
trade, 181, with pepper, 261; king 
of, 166. 

Búdãsaf, (Bhütaptttl) éivti, 123 and 
fn, 

Budâ, tíie generic noun, 123. 
Buddfattãn, (ValarapaWanían, Bali- 
apatem, Adúkkal, BâbatUai), a 
town raentioned by Biniisljiii, 25 
fn., 26 fn., 29, aJ-B6 fn., 32, 35 fn,, 
41 fn., 57. 

Bucüía, a plaee, 70 fn, 

Buddhisrn, 114-15 fn ,; not roferred to 
by the Ai’ab aceounts, 93, 
Bullin, see Baliq island, 30-31 and 
fn., 40, 48 fn., 181,194,107, 204. 
Bulwãn, couatry oí, adjoing the 
land of Habãr, 32 and fn. 

BwMn ibn ífasan, author of rtafl/c- 
108 fn. 

Caisar, a ütlo tukon in íht Eomau 
Etnpire, 157. 

Cnhlacoty (Kakikariig of Ftolemy?). 

77 fn. \ 

Calicut, 76 fn, 
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Câlukyas, history of the, 138-141, lephaiits, 170; sandarac in, 205; 

143-44. Sulaymãn on the amusements of the 

Camhodia (Hiumayr), 179 fn., 187. people of, 103; vases of, 206-7; 
Camphor, 195. Chinese, food of the, 100; knowledge 

Cannanore (Jurbatan near), 76 fn. of the, in medicine, 113; personal 
Canton, see Khânfü, 8. appearance of tíie, 95; view of the. 

Cape Coraorin (Rãsknmhui'i), 65 and about the people of Hind, 114-15; 

fn. Chinese travellers, on the geogra- 

Cardamom, 195-96 and fn. phy of índia, 2-3, and fn,; 4. 

Caribal, 88 fíi. Chirakkal family, 40 fn. 

Gastes in Hind, 129-133 and fn. Chitakul, same as Shadashivagad, 75 
Ceylon (Sarandib) 25 and fn., 31 fn., fn. 

60 and fn, 68 fn., 72,91,92, 172; 173; Çheramân Peruinâl, adherents of,, 
'distance of, from BulKn, 31; fifteen, construeted a mosque at Eâknür, 

mnrlnías from Saymür, 69-70, and 33 fn.; took farewell of, Malabar at 

72, fn.opposite to Mandürfín, 59; DaliEattãn, 32 fn.; Valarapattanam, a 

Adam’s Peak and foot in, 35; assem- holy place in the time of, .30 fn. 

blies of leamed men in, sought by Cinnabar, same Barüzi qanna 27 fn. 
the people of Hind, 114 and fn.; and Cinnamon, 196, 
cocoanut plantation in Malabar, 58 Circumeision, of the people of Hind 
fn.; funeral ceremony in, 148-151 and China, 104, 

and fn,; intercourse with, of the Clove, 196-7 and fn. 

people of Hind, 92; mischief of Cocoanuts, 197; associated with six 
some people of Hind, in, 119; :sup- places, 181. 
ply of provision to, hy Jurbatan, 41,, Cò}an Tõndi, same as. Tõndi, 82 fn. 
Céra (Fãrit - ‘Ariíi) kingdom, 144, Cõlas, (see also iSaylamân, Süliyãn 
153 fn,, 166 fn., 167 and fn., 168, and Ma‘har) country of, 32 and 
Chãliyam (ShâUyaO), 73, 76, fn., 77, fn., 153,154;fn., 167,168-9 and fn. 

77 fn. Cõla kingdom, 144. 

Champa (Çanf) 31 fn. : Gonjeevaram, mention of, by Ibn 

China, 24, 27, 40 fn,, 42 fn., 46, 53, Sjurdâ^ibeh, 12; besiegéd by Pula- 
58 fn., 92; 158 fn., 179: administra- kêsi H, 139. 
tíon of justice in, 109; belief of the Coondapoor, lower Bâsrür, 29 fn. 
people of, regarding the origin of I^ostus, 197, 

their religion, 134 fn.; circumeision Country of pepper, 184, 
among the people of, 104; clay in, Cranganore, (’Askân, Kabashkán, 

206-7; conversion to Islam in, 108; Kayalkãn, see also Sinjli, 51-2 fn., 

description of the sea route to by f'^‘i one day’s distant 

Ibn Khurdâdhbeh, 31; extent of the Bãbattan, 26; two days’ journey 

kingdom of the Balharã upto, 157 Saji (Sanjli) 25 fn, 75 fn. 

and fn,; good rhubarb ohtained in, ^ 188' 

203; grapes in, 198; an iqlim, 23 fn.; Cumbla (Khurnal), 50 fn. 
marriage and raarlial customs in, 

103; no date palms in, 198; òpinion D ■ 

of the people of, on the four kings 

of the world, 100; payment. of Dabhol (see Daybul) kingdom of, 166 
allowances to soldiers by the, 147; and fn., 167. 
polygamy in, 103; and tlie religion Dahfaítãn (Darmadam, Dharma- 
of Hind, 134 and fn.; religious íaith pattanam) an island town in Mali- 
of the kings of China, 148; respect bãr, 29, 30 fn., 32-33 fn., 41 fn., 

of Üie emperor of, for the King of 57 fn, 
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Dalmâ, a title of the kings of índia, 
150, 

Dahsal, a city in Malibãr, 57. 

Damãdim, 95 

Damâm, diííerent from the people of, 
Hind, 91. 

Daqtan, (Dhaftau, Dêvipattanam), a 
City in Big Ma‘bar, 33 and fn. 55. 

Darmadam (Dharmapattanam), same 
as Dahfattãn, 32 fn. 

Date tree, 198., 

Dãwal, 54 fn. 

Dawq (Dhouq) a city mentioned by 
Dimishql after Barü?, 33 and fn. 

Daybul, an island kingdom (see also 
KüH), 49, 52, 52-3 fn., 68 fn., 78 
and K 144, 154 and fn., 166_and 
fn., 167; two days’ sail from Utlrln 
84; extent of Hind as far as, 23; 
in the coast of Sind, 24; the coast 
of Hind begins from, 27; associa- 
ted with qannã, 191; and rice, 204. 

Death, and ceremonies after that, 
105 and fn. 

Debt, 97, 97-8 fn. 

Dêvadãsis, 92,117 and fn. 

Dêvipattanam (Daqtãn), 33 fn., 36 fn, 

Dhabüh, a city in tíie; comrtry of 
Bulwânj 32. ^ ^ 

Dhaftan-Mehren,; : (Daqtãni), see 
Dêvipattanam, 33 fn. 

Dharmapattanam, see Dahfattan, 
32 fn. 

DHul, 54 fn. 

E3).unbiyya (Domb, Dombo), a tribe 
of people, 132-3 and fn. 

Dimishqi, geographer, 18, 19, 137, 
441, 144; on Abitúi and Akãntí^ 
25 and fn., on the Balharã, 155, 
158 and fn.; on Barqal!, 26 and fn., 
on Barüs, 27, 28; on the belief in 
the transmigration of souls, the 
people of Hind, 134; on the Budd- 
fattãn, 29; on the country of 
Bulwãn, of the Cõlas and Dahfat¬ 
tan, 32; on the country of Süliyân, 
169; on Daqtan, Dawq and Fãknür, 
33-k; qn Fandarina, 34-35. and fn., 
on Fátni, 36, and fn.; on 
Füfal 37 and fn., , on Habãr, 37, 
37-8 fn,, on Hannur; 38 and, fn., 


Harqilya, 39; on Hili, 39; on Indian 
ethnology, 94; on Jurbatan, 40-41 
and fn., on Kamlram, 42-43; on 
Kawlam, 44, 47; on IGiurnal, 49-50 
and fn.; on the King of Barü?, 166; 
on Kubrã wa Kabir, 50; on the 
Lârawl coast 53; on Ma‘bar, Big 
and Small, 53-54, 54 fn .; on 
Malibãr, 56,57, 59 fn.; on Manjarür, 
61 and fn., on the inountain Kã- 
ward, 64 and fn.; on pearls, 200 
on pepper, 200, 201; on perfumes. 
203; on pilgrimage to Wairãm-al- 
Dhahab in Karürâ, 116; on Qayn, 
64 and fn., on qannã, 190; on Qay- 
rah, 65 and fn,; on Sãhi, 65; on 
Saymür, 69, 71-2 and fn.; on 
Sindãbúr, 73, 75; on Sinjli and 
Kabashkãn, 75-77 and f».; on 
Sübãra, 78-80; on Tána, 80-82 and 
fn,; on Tandã, 82; on Tüsãri, 83 
and fn. 

DMrs, 45, 184, 192. 

Dinikitiya (Dinakritiyya), vv^orship- 
pers of the sun, 125-126 and fn. 

Dirham (Tãtariyya), a coin 45, 164 
and fn., 192; wealth of the Bal¬ 
harã in, 161, 

Drink, 148; restraint in, by the 
people of Hind,, 100-102; in Qumár, 
174-5; punishment for, 112-13, 

Duarte Barbosa, on Kumbla, 50 fn,, 

Dúlaqa, a town between Barüj and 
Nahrwârah, 28 fn. 

E 

Eating, manner of, araong the 
people of Hind, 100 and fn. 

Elephants, use of, in the CÕÍa 
country, 169. 

el-Farbi^, King of, 172 fn. 

Eli, a kingdom, see Hili, 39-40 fn, 

Eli Perumãl, construction of the Eli 
fort by, 39-40 fn, 

el-Kãs, King, 172 fn. 

EUammâ, 124 fh. 

" F ' 

Pabrics, Abul Pídã on, 198. 

Fâkntr (BSrkür), a city of Malibãr, 
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33-4 and fn., 37 fn., 57 and fn.; 
Saymür placed next to, by 
Dimishqi, 71-72; associated with 
pepper, 201. 

Fâmhal, 70 fn. 

Fandarina (Kandarina, Fandaryna, 
Pantalãyini KoUainl), 34-5 and 
fn,; a town built at the mouth of 
a river coming from Manibâr, 57 
and fn.; four marJ!.das irom 
Tãna, 81; five marlialas from Jur¬ 
batan, 40 and fn.; associated with 
pepper, 201; growth of cardamom 
in the mountain to the noríh of, 
195-6; a high mountain north of 
Mount Delly, (Hili), 64 and fn, 

Fan§ür, a city in Hind, 110. 

Faranj, see Qayranj, 172. 

fãiit, arabicised form of Cera, 144, 
(Kingdom), 166, 167. 168 and fn.; 
Ya‘qübi, on, 154 and fn,. 

Farmésha (Title of, Pulakèsi lí), 
139 fn. 

Farthãla, a city in the country of 
Bulwãn, 32, 

Farthing, a small copper coin, 111 
and fn. 

Fãrs, sea of, on the west of Hind, 
24, 53. 

Fãtimide ‘Aziz billáh, the, «l-Masâ- 
lik waUMmãlik, (kií«b-aI-‘A3Wí)í 
composed by Çasan b. A^mad al- 
Muliallabi, for, 20 fn. 

Fãtni, a city in Big Mabar, 36,36-7 
fn.; a qasbã of Tandã, 55, 64 and 
fn. . 

Fattan,' meaning of, 36 fn,; Ibn 
Battütã on, 36 fn. 

Fayçüri a country in Hind, 86; cam- 
phor exported from, 195 and fn. 

Ferrand, on Sulaymãn, 8-9 fn., 10 fn,, 

Fornioation, 148; in Hind, 103-104; 
punishment for, 112 and : fn, ;' in 
Qumâr, 174-75;. 

Mgmenta, a work of Ya‘qübi, 13. 

Fruits, in Hind, 198-99. 

Füfal, the gulf and city of, (Kljawr 
Füfal and Bêkal respectively), 37 
' and .fn,; associated with^ p 
200 . 

Funeral ceremony, 148-151 and fn. 

Fúta, a ídnd of dress, 96 and fn>, 152. 

A.G,-29 


G 

Ghâba (Pândya), 167. 
Gangaikoíida(cõ}a)pui'am, (Gatiga- 
pur, Gangakunda, the Kubra-wa- 
Kabir of Dimishqi, 50-51 fn., 65 fn., 
Ganga Yãtra (Kankãyátra;), pilgri¬ 
mage to the Ganges, 93, 128 and 
fn. 

Gljãba, (‘Aba, ‘Abidl), same as 
Pândya, 144,167-68 and fn. 

Ghãna, a city, 163. 

Gíjãna, the name of a country, 155, 
156, 157; a title of the Kings of 
, índia, 156; of the ruler of Gfeána, 
'■ 157 .'' ■ 

Ghãr, laurel tree, 110 and fn. 

Goa (Sandabür), 58 fn, 

Government, measures of, 146. 
Gõvinda III, (Prabhutavarsa, Prthvl 
Vallabha and âri Vallabha), lhe 
jnost noíteworthy of the Rá^ija- 
küta Prinoes, 149. 

Govinda IV, a Rãçtraküta King, 165 
fn. 

Grandees, dress and conveyance oí, 
152 and fn. 

Grapes, not foUnd in Hind, 198. 
Greek and Romaii (Latin) Geogra- 
phers, on the Geography of índia, 
/ l-2,2^., 4.- , V 
Guzarat, 19. 

Habãr, (Kãrwãr), a city, 37, 37-8 fn,; 
land of, adioining the country of 
Bulwãn, 32. 

Habhãr, Ibn Wahab descended from, 
170 fn., 171 

Hãbu Kings, Bãghira, tlie Kingdom 
of the, 74 fn., 154 fn. 

Hag and Magog, one of the iqlíms, 23 

Hajjâj ibn Yüsuf, Governor of 
Basra, Muslim settlement in Mala- 
bar during the time of, 108 fn., 
Hãjji Khaliía II, on the Kitãb-al- 
Atwll, 20fn.,' ' 

Hanâwal, a town between Barüj and 
,, Náluwârah, 28 fn. ^ 

Hangarkatta, ,a small port, 33 f;».. 
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Hannür, (Hinawar, Honavar), a 
Coastal town near Bãsrür, 28,38”3D, 
38 fw., 58; to the west of Manjarür, 
61. 

^arãinUt, paddy fields, 121. 

Haridmr (Hawr‘an) hill, 129 fn, 
Harkand, sea of 190; a month’s jour» 
ney frora Kfdiam Mali, 45 and fn. 
Harkãtu, 36-7 fn. 

Harlaj, an islaiid, 31 fn, 

HarqÜya (Kasargod), 39 and fn., a 
City in Malibâr, 57 fn. 
Harsavardliana, of Kanoj, defeated 
by Pulakõsi II, 138-39,139 fn. 
^asan b. Ahmad al-MuMlabÍ, 
' author oí aUMa0ik wctUMctmãlik, 
20 fn. 

Hawí'‘an (Haridwar), hill, 129 and fn. 
Çijâz, an iqlim, 23 and fn. 

Hili (Ra’s Hayli, Ui or Eli, _Mount 
Delly), a mountain and kingdom, 
39,39-40 fn., 41 fn., 64 fn., a cily 
in Malibâr, 57. , 

Hinawar, same as Honavar, 38 fn, 
Hind, 43, 45, 50, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 66, 67, 69, 70 and fn., 71, 
73, 75, 79, 81, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 
92, 95, 174, 175, 176, 179, 185, 187, 
189, 190; administration of Justice 
in, 109-113 and fn.; army and 
warfare in, 147; buildings in, 135; 
burning of thü dead in, 105; 
Chinese view of the people of, 
114-115; circumcision among the 
people of, 104; cleanliness òf the 
people of, 98; conversion to Islam 
in, 108; death ceremonies among 
the Muslims of, 108; description of, 
by the Arabs, 23-24; desire of the 
Hngs lef, (to possess lelephante, 
148; dress and omaments in, 96; 
drink among the people of, 100- 
102; ethnology of, 95-135; food of 
the people of, 100; fruits in, 198; 
funeral ceremony in, 150-51 and 
fn,; kings and kingdoms in, 137- 
179; language of the people of, 95; 
length of the coast of, aocording 
to Mas‘üdi, 27; marriage and raar- 
tial customs in, 103; mlschlef of 
some people of, in Ceylon, 119; no 


date palms in, 198; opinion oí tlie 
people of, on the four kings of tlio 
world, 160; people of, M-102, 117- 
133; pilgrimages in 115-16 and fn.; 
pious Works of the people of, 135; 
polygaray in, 103; preparation for 
meais in, 152; prince:! of, 152; 
Qumâr, a part of, 172, 173; rainy 
season in, 121-22 nnd fit.; rcligimis 
belieís of the people of, 134; reli- 
gious íaitlr of tlie Kingf» of, 148; 
religious sects in, 122-129 miti fn., 
Sanyãsis in, 110; sea oi, 73; slit 
ears and ornaraente oí tíic Kings 
of, 147-48; wonoen ruleri in, lé; 

Hindu Works, on tíre Geography of 
índia, 1, fn. 

Honavar (Hinwaf), Kimc as Han- 
nür, 38 fn. 

Honey, 199, 

Hunãwar, iminedfelcly Boiith of 
S(h)iddhipür, 74 fn. 

Hunnúr, 57; adjolns Maníbir, 34. 

Hürin, a city in Hlnd, 86, 

I 

Ibn Battüta, 6; calls Bâsihr as Alm» 
Sarar, 29 fn,, on Budfatllin, 30 fn,, 
41 fn.; on Óaíiíattln, 30 fn., 32- 
3 fn., 41 fn.; on Fákanür, 34 fn,; 
on Fandaryiia, 35 fu.; ou Fallíiti, 
36 fn., on Bilí, 40 fn., 41 fn,; 
on Hinawar, 38 fn.; on Jurfatlan, 
30 fn,, 41 fn,; on Kawlain, 46 fn,, 
47 fn,; on MulayMr (Malitór) 58 
fn,; on punishment for tiioít, 111 
fn.; on Shãlilt, 73 fn,; on the situ- 
ation of Sindâbür, 74 fn. 

Ibnul Faqih, 5 fn., 7, 12, 13, 44, 45, 
47 fn,, 91; informttlon írom, taken 
by Qazwinl, 19; Kiib-ftt-Bwídâ», 
a Work of, 10, and fw.; poted by 
Qazwln!, 112 fn,; on éie amy in 
Hind, 147; on lhe bcanl of tlie 
people of Hind, 87; on ito tóW 
of lhe people of Hind in trans» 
migratlon of sonlt, and the origin 
of their books, 134} on Ée clean- 
liness of the people of Hind and 
Ghina, 98 and fn,, on the eonven- 
tions observed on the dealh of a 
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relative, 105; on the cultivation of 
the Sciences in Hind, 113; on date- 
palms, 198; on the difference in 
the details of religion between the 
people of China and Hind, 134; on 
the food of the people of. Hind, 
100; on fornication in Hind, 104; 
on Hind, 23-24; on Kanãm, 87; on 
the knowledge of sorcery in 
Hind, 113; on the ornamenta of the 
kings of Hind, 147; on the orna- 
ments of the people of Hind, 96; on 
pepper, 200,201; on Qumâr, 172-9; 
on the slaughter of animais by the 
people of Hind, 99; on the use of 
rioe by Indians, 92. 

Ibn Hawqal, 6,15,16,141,143; credits 
Amogavarsa (Bàlharã) with the 
authorsMp of a book of proverbs, 
143, 162; referred to by Dimishqi, 
19; on the Ealharã, 155-65; on 
banana, 194; on cocoanuts ,197; on 
honey, 199; on mango,, 199; on 
Sandãn, 65, 60, 68, 69; on Saymür, 
69, 70 fn., 72; on Súbára, 78-80. 

Ibn-Hilãl, on the dêvadâsis, 117 fn. 

Ibn ghurdâdhbeh, (‘ÜbayduUâh), 
Director of Posts and Police in 
Media, 6, 7, 12-13, 16, 141, 142; 
foUowed, by, Idrisi in Ms ..work, 18; 
Work of, not known to Dimi^ql, 
19; on Abina, 85; on aloes, 183, 
186, 487; on Bâbattan, 25-26, 25 
fn.; on the Balharâ, 155-165, on the 
Barâhima caste, 129-130; on Bày- 
shiyya, 131; on BuUin, 30-31; on 
the choice of kings, from the 
Ksatriya caste, 145; on crystal, 
198; on the desire of the Kings of 
Hind to possess elephants, 148;. 
fn.; on Üie Balharâ, 155-165, on the 
DhunUyya, 132; on fornication in 
Hind, 103; on Hürin, 86; on Kaba- 
shkãn, 41, 75,-77 fn.; on Kam- 
kam, 42-43; on Kanja, 49; on the 
Kastripya cask, 130; on Kawlam, 
44-5, 45 fn., 47-8 fn,; on Kayl- 
kàn, 49; on King Ghãba, 167-68; 
on the knowledge of occult Sciences 
by the people of Hind, 113; on 


Küdâfarid, 51, 51-2 fn.; on 
Küli, 52, 52-3 fn.; on Lawã, 49; 
on Mulay (Malabar), 58 fn.; on 
pepper, 200, 201; on Qâlün, 88; on 
qaimã, 190; on Qumâr, 172-79; on 
Üie religious sects in Hind, 122; 
on rice, 204; on Sâmal, 89; on 
Samandar, 89-90; on Sandãliyya, 
132; on Sandãn, 65, 66, 68 fn., 
69; on the Sljãkthariyya caste, 129 
and fn., on the Shüdariyya, 131; 
on Sinjli, 75-77 and fn,; on the 
slit ears , of the Kings of Hind, 147; 
on teak, 206; on Ütkin, 83-84 and 
fn,: 

Ibn Rusta, 7, 13, 141, 142, 154 
fn.; mention of Kúlú Mali by, 58 
fn,; on the administration of jus¬ 
tice in Qumâr, 109-113; on al-Çay- 
lamàn, 168-69; on the Balharâ, 
155-65; on the belief of the people 
of Hind about the origin of their 
hooks, 134; on drink in Hind, 101 
and fn.; on fornication, 104; pn 
Kamkam, 42-43; on the King of 
Bahal, 170; on King Najâba, 171; 
on King Ratila, 153 and fn,; on 
Qumâr, 172-79; on the sanctity of 
the life of a cow, 106; on sandal 
wood, 205; on teak, 206; 

Ibn Sa‘id, quoted by Abul Fidã, 47- 
48; on Ma‘bar, 65-6, the works of 
Abul Fidâ based on, 20, 

Ibn Wahab, son of Aswad, a 
Qurayshi, 170 fn .; 171; a traveller, 
13. 

Idrisi, 6, 19, 137, 141, 143; mention 
of islands by, 40; uses the naine 
‘Manibãr’ for‘Malibâr’, 19; value of 
the account of, 17-18; the works 
of Abul Fidâ, based on, 20; on thè 
Balharâ, 155-165; on banana, 194; 
on tíie baqqam tree, 194; on the 
Barâhima caste, 129-30 and fn,; 
on Barüs, 27-28; on Bayshiyya, 131; 
on the hurning of the dead, 105; 
on cardaraom, 195-6; on the charac- 
ter of the Indians, 97-98; òn, cocoa¬ 
nuts, 197; on costus, 197; on thç 
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'date tree, 198; on the death cere- 
monies of the Muslims and tíieír 
relations witii the Hindus, 108; on 
the Dhunhiyya, 133; on the dif» 
ferent kinds of aloes, 183, 184; on 
Fandarina, 34-35; on tlie food of 
the people of Nahrwârah, 100; on 
fornication in the country of the 
Balharã, 104 and fn.; on fruits in 
Hind, 199; on funeral ceremony, 
150-51, 151 fn.; on a high 
mountain north of Fandarina, 64; 
on Indian cthnology, 94; on Jur- 
hatan, 40-41; on Kalkayân, 49; on 
Kamkam, 42-43; on Kanja, 49; on 
the Kastriyya caste, 130;, on Kaw- 
lam, 44, 46, 47-48 fn.; on Kay- 
kar, 49; on Khayzurãn, 191; on King 
Ghãba, 167-68; on Kúll, 52, 52- 
3 fn.; on Büluwâ, 49; on Malihãr, 
56, 57, 59 fnr, on pearls 200; 
on pepper, 200, 201; on perfumes, 
203; on piigrimage to Multan, 115; 
on the princes of Hind, 152; on 
qannã, 190, 191; on the religious 
sects in Hind, 122-23 and fn,; on 
rice, 204; on Sainandar, 49, 89-90; 
on the Sandâliyya, 132; on Sandãn, 
65, 67, 68; on Saymür, 49, 69, 70, 
72; on the ghãkthariyya caste, 
129 and fn ,; on the §h,üdariyya, 131; 
on Sindábür, 73-74 and fn,; on 
Sinjli and Kabashkãn, 75-77 and /n., 
on Súbãra, 78-80; on tabSshlr, 191; 
on Tâna, 80-82 and fn,; on teak, 
206; on Ütkin, 83-84, and fn.; on 
the veneration of oxen in Hind, 106; 

Bi, a Itingdom, see Hili, 39-40 fn,; 

Indian geography and ethnology, 
upto the fourteenth century, sources 
for the study of, 1-20. 

Indies (Hind), 31, 

Iqlím, seven, the world divided ín- 
‘to, according to Ya‘qübl, 23 and fn,; 
55 . 

'Irãq, an iglim, 23 and fn. 

Islam, conversion to, 108 and fn,; ,in 
Üae country bf ihe Balharã, 163, 

Istakhri, 6,15,16,18,141,143; on the 
Balharã, 155-65; on banana, 194; on 
çocoanuts, 197; on honey, 199; on 
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mango, 199; on Mãnlclr, 63 fn.; 
63; on rice, 204; on Sandãn, 05,66 
and fn., 68, 69; on Saymür 69 
and fn,, 72, 71-72 fn.; on Sülwra, 
78-80. 

I-Tsing, a Chinese traveller, 179 fn. 

J 

Jâba, 179 fn., 187; not far írom Múyf, 
183; a title of the kings in índia 
156. 

Jâbah, an island, 31 fn. 
Jabal-al-Kãfür, a mountain, 88. 
Jabghüya, a title takon by the riiler 
of the KJtazluj, 156, 

Jãhiz, a traveller quoted by Bm 
I^urdãdhbeh, 13, 

Jainkn, 93. 

Jâjulla, 60; description of, 86-7; nsso- 
ciated with cinnamon, 196, 
Jalídiyyas, the mountaineers n! Hind 
compared to, 118, 

Jandrihkiniya, (Chandrakfintisrya), 
worshippers of the moon, 120427 
and fn, 

Java (Zâbaj), 53,110 fn„ 179 fn. 
Jayaãhavaía, a work on the píiilo- 
sophy of the Digambara Jalnas, 
composed in the reign of Airwga- 
vai|a, 143. 

JayankondacÔlapuram, 50 fn. 
'Jayasimha, the fiist impovtant 
Câfukya nuler, 138, 

Jazrlt, 58,158 fn.; said to be on the 
border of Sin-aí-Sln, 158; comt of 
53; a part of Hind, 24; Slnálbfir, 
the last City in, according to Abul 
Fida, 75; Tâna in, 81 fn. 

Jews, in giinklí and Sljaliyât, ?7; in 
Sinjli, 76, 77 fn. 

Jinasena, a Jaina aaint, wor,$lvipped 
by Amogavarj?a, 1^. 

Jurbatan (Jurfattan) (Srikanda- 
puram), a town, 40-41, 41 fn.; fwir 
marfialas from Fandarinftf 34, 35; 
two days’ distant írom Sanjâ, Sanjí, 

, (Sanjli), 76 and fn.; associated with 
[ pepper, 201; associated with ríc# 
204; raentioned by Dimi^ilI, 29,30 
Wn. , 
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Jurfattan, same as Jurbatan, 29, 30 
fn., 32, 41 and fn., 57 fn, 

Juzr, a country, 160. 

K ' 

Kabashkãn ('Askãn, Kaykâr, Kai- 
kãr), see Cranganore, and Sinjli, 
26,80, 41, 51 and fn, 75-77 and fn. 
85. 

Kabul, 60; associated with myrobalan, 

200 . 

Kadalundi (Kadaltondi) same as 
Tandiyür, 83 fn. 

Kadvad, a chief port in àe Bíjãpúr 
domhiions, 38 fn, 

Kãfur (Lahful-Kãfür, mountain), 
Saymür situated on the slope of, 71 
and fn. 88 and fn.; growth of 
camphor trees on the slopes of the 
mountain of, 195. 

Kaikãr, (see Cranganore), 76 fn. 
Kaíkasar, see Kaykâr, 40 fn., 76. 
Kai-kâ’üs, a myüücal Mng, 9. 
Kaklcala, conquered in battle by Tai- 
lappa, 141. 

Kalah, an island, 31 fn, 57,173, 184; 
ihe king of Jâjulla compared to 
the king of, 86. 

Kalahbãr, 45 and fn. 

Kalaikarias, of Ptolemy, 77 fn. 
Kalba, a place in Hind, 87. 

Kalinadi, R^, 75 fn, 

Kãliyãrkõvil . (Kâiiappar, Qayn), 64 
fn., Tondi, a port near, 82 fn. 
Kalkayân, 49; one days’ distant írom 
Sanjâ and Kaykâr, 76, 

Kalyana, the capital of the latey 
Cãlukyas, 144. 

Kãman, a king, 172, 

Ka(o)mkam(r), (Makamkam, Kank, 
Balharã, Kiminkar, Kanünât) 
'(Konkad), 12,19, 42-43 and fn., 142, 
157 and fn.,158 and fn., 160, 206, 
Kamara of Periplus (Káverippãtta- 
nam),G5fn, 

Kãmül, 49 fn,, 89 fn, 

Kanãm, description of, 87, : 

Kãnappar (Kãliyãrkõvil, .Qayn), 64 
and fn,' : 


Kanarese, (Kíriyyya), a language, 
spoken by the inhabitants of Mân- 
kii’, 63, 95, 159; spoken by the peo¬ 
ple of Hind, 91. 

Kambâya (Kanbâyat), a city northi 
of the Narbada 28, 53 and fn,; 66; 
78 and fn,, 91; one and a half 
days’ sail from, Ütkin, 84 and fn,; 
associated witir sandals, 205-6; 
caüiedral mosque at, 70; fertility of, 
70 fn.; the kingdom of the Bal* 
harà extended up to, 158 and fn.; a 
ffiisreadittg by EUiot for Daybul, 
52 fn,; viceroy of the Balharã at, 
164-5 and fn. 

Kânci (pura)' (Conjeevaram, Kanja)' 
30,49 and fn., 51 and fn., 52 fn. 85 
: fn,; 89 fn.; abundant growth; of the 
haqqam, tree in, 194; associated with 
eocoanuts, 197; associated with four 
articles of trade, 181; associated 
with fruits, 199; associated with 
rice, 204; extent of the Eáçtraküta 
empire up to, 140; a main centre of 
trade, 181; ten parasangs (30 miles)’ 
from Samandar, 89, 

Kandarina (Fandarina), 34 fn, 

Kanifiyyas, the mountaineers of 
Hind, compared to, 118, 

Kanja, 30, 49 and fn., 51 and fn,, 
52 fn., 85 fn., 89, 89 fn.; 181, 197, 
199,204. 

Kanlc, same ; as Kamkam, 43. 

Kanlc*al, R,, Ganges, 26 and fn. 

Kankar (Kunakàr, Kurunegála), in 
Ceylon, 54, 55 fn. 

Kankãyâtra (Gangâyãtra), pilgri- 
mage to the Ganges, 128 and fn. 

Kanünât, same as Kamlcam, 43, 

Kappât, 35 fn. 

Karah, a place, 95. 

Karkahãlüs, a community in Hind, 
189 and fn. 

Kaikbâlüs, the name of ‘anbar Corn¬ 
ing from Hind, 189. 

Kânnut, fiiteen days’ distant from 
Samandar, S9; aloe wood from, 184. 

Karüi'â, (Karür), 44 and fn., 116 
and fn. 
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Kasargod, 41 fn.; same as Harqilyaj 
39fn. _ 

Kâshbin, a kingdom adjoining the 
sea, 171> 

Kási (Benares), 93. 

Kastriyya (Ksatriya) caste, 130-31 
and fn, 

KSvêrippattaTism (Kamara of the 
Periplus, Khaheris of Ptolemy and 
Qayrah of DtosKi). 

Klward; mountain in Fâtnl, 36 and 
fw. 37 fu., 64 and fn. 

Kawlam, (QuilonD, an island, 40, 
44-48 and fn., 55,56, 53 fn., fn.} 
169, 181, 190, 195, 201, 203. 
Kayalkãr (Cranganore), 51 fn, 
Kaykâr (Kaikasãr), 49; two days 
distant from Jurbatan, 40 and fn. 
76. 

Kaylkân, (Kilakân), 30, 49 and fn„ 
51 and fn., 52 fn., 
fn,; associated with fruits, 193; 
associated with rice, 204. 
Kêralõmtti, on tb constraction of 
tb Eli fort, 39-40 fn. 

Khabris of Ptolemy (Kávõrlppatta- 
nam), 65 fu. 

IÇbamdin, reacbd by Ibn Wabb, 
170 fn. 

Khãnfü (Canton), in China, 8,10, 31 
fn. 

ííhãqân, a title taken by tb Kinga 
~of tiie Turks, Tibetans, and tha 
IÇhazars, 156. 

JjÇhawT, inlet, creok, river 89 fn. 
KÍiawr Füfal, same as Yâqnfs gulf of 
"FüfaUaifn. 

IKhayzurãn, Indian bamboo, 191 and 
fn. 

^azar, a city, 163. 

Kljumayr (Cambodia), 187; confused 
with Qumâr by Abü Zayd and 
Mas'üdl? 179 fn. 

Kljurisãn, extent of Hind up to, 24, 
i^umal (Kumblíi), 49-50 and fn, 
I^jusraw Parwiz, King of Persla, 
embassy to, from Fulabsln 11, 
139-40 and 139 fn, 

Küakln, (KayMn), 49 fn,, 89 fn. 
Kilakkarai, probably Ibn BattÜ^S 
Eattan, 36 fn, 


Kiminkax (Kamkar, BalharI), 158 
and fn, 

Kíngs, appearance of, 145; ehosen 
from I^atriya caste, 145; four, of 
the world, 160. 

Kings and Kingdoras, description of, 
153-169; general Information about, 
145-152, whosQ identífication iü 
donbtful, 170-79, 

King of Elepbnts, the King of Hind, 
170-71. 

Kiranj (QaFSíiJ) I^ina 171 fn. 

Kiriyya (Kanarese, derived from 
Karah), 63, 01, 95, 159. 

Kírtivarman II, the Câ|itkyas 
deprived of their power by íhe 
RIçfrakÜtas, diiring the rule of, 
140-41. 

Kisrâ, a titio, 12, 87,155, 

Kitâb al*a|w51, sanre as aficdi, 20 
fn, 41 

Kitüb-â-awsaf, a work of Maíi'üdl, 
59,95. 

KiUh,-aUÂz\zl, same as aí-Masilik 
wal-Mamâlik, 20 fn, 

Kttdb-ftí-BnIddn, a Work of íbmd 
Paqíh, 10 and fn, 

Kol (Küll), 62 fíw 

Kolattiri farally, EU fort of, 39-40 
fn. 

Kôlattiri Râja, extent of tht king« 
dom of, 41 fn, 

Kodimgâiür, 11 fn, 

KoUam ^Qníüion), 35 fn. 

Konark, Sun teraple at, 126 fn. 

Konkon, (Ka(o)mkam(f), Makam- 
kaw, Kank, BalharS, Klminkar, 
Kanünâí), 19, 42-43 and fn., ÍM 
and fn,; ©xposid to Ib inroads 
of tb king of dujtr and Mml, 
160; formed part of tb Balhara'8 
Idngdom, 12,142, 157, and fn,; aa- 
sociated wità teak, 200. 

Kõru4i, King of Balharf, aft«r 
whom the kingdora brok®, 62. 

Ksatriya (Sjítla-iyya, Kastriyya), 
caste, 130-31 tmd fn,, 145. 

Kubri wa Kabir (Gangalkoçda- 
,(cô|a)pwain, Gangaptir, Groga*' 
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karid»)) in Big Ma‘bar, 50, 50-51 
fn., 55, 65 fn. 

Küdãfarid (Alimulmm), 30, 49 and 
fn., 51, 51-2'fn., 85 fn. 

Kü|ha, a city, 163; the name of a 
countiy, 155, 157. 

Kügha, a title taken by the King of 
Kü^a, 157. 

Kükam (Quilon), 58 fn, 

Kúkamll (Quilon), 47-48 fn, 

Kükam Malí, (Quilon), 45 and fn,, 
47-48 fn,; 58 fn,, 91. 

Kúlanr (Quilon), 46, 47, 57 fn., 58; 
58 fn,, 186, 191,, 194, 195; 199-200; 
203,204,205,206 207. 

Külam Mali .(Quilon), 46, 47-48 fn, 
58 fn, 

Küli (Quilon), 66; an island, see 
Mand, 40; 52, 52-3 fn,, 68 fn, 78 
and fn. 

Külú Mali (Quilon), 45, 47 fn,, 58 
fn. 

Kumari, ‘wUd aloe', 187. 

Kunakãr (Kankãa), 55 fn, 

Kurunegala, the resídence of the 
old dynasty of Ceylonese Kings, 
55 fn, 

Küra, 89 fn, 

Kuwayl, one of the most powerM 
Sultans of Malabar, 30 fn,; grand- 
father of, constructed a cathedral 
mosque at Dahfattãn, 32-3 fn. 

Külam, same as Quilon, 46, 47,57 fn,; 
58 and fn.; 186,191, 194, 195, 199- 
200, 203-04; 205, 206. 

Külam Mãli (Qidlon), 46, 47-8 fn. 
58 fn, 

Kulasêkhara, father of Vira Pândya 
and Sündara Pâpdya, 54 fn. 

Küli, an island, 40, 52, 52-3 fn.; 66; 
68 fn,, 69, 78 and fn. 84 fn.; 
associated with Qaimâ, 191; associ¬ 
ated with rice 204. 

Kúlü Mali (Quilon), 45, 47 fn„ 58 fn, 

'B' ■ 

Eadawi, sea, Sindãbür on the coast 
of, 66 fn.; Saymür on the coast of, 

69. 


Lahful Kâfür mt,, see also Kãíür, 
71 fn,, 88 and fn. 

Labyãlús, 45, and fn. 

Lanas, a kind of fabric, 55, 55-6 fn. 
198. 

Lâr, country of, same as Lárawi 
or Lâta, 53; Tâna, the last of the 
cities of, 81 fn. 

.Lãrân, Tâna on the border of, 81. 

Lãrawi sea, 80, 95, 190. 

Lãriyya (Lãta?) language, spoken 
in Kanbãya, Saymüi’, Sübára, 
Tâna, etc,; 69; 78; 80; 95, 

Lata (Lãrawi), 53 and fn.; country, 
includes Kánbãya, 165 fn, 

Lawã (Lüâr), 30, 49 and fn., 51, 52 
fn., 85 fn.; associated witli fruits, 
199; associated with rice, 204. 

Lãrawi coast and sea (Lãr, Laia 
countryj), 53 and fn.; Lãriyya 
spoken jn tee regions associated 
with the name of, 95. 

Lüãr (Lawã), 49 fn., 89 fn. 

Lülã, the naval commander of Bãsa- 
daw, 34 fn. 

Lülü, associated wUh cocoanuts, 
197. 

Lüluwã, 49; abundant growth of the 
baqqam tree in, 194. 

Lüqin, first station in China,: at a 
distance of one hundred parasangs 
from Çanf by land and sea, 31 fn. 

M 

Ma‘bar, 58,60 and fn., 65; a pai’t of 
Hind, 24; the third iqlím of Hind, 
55; associated with fabrics, 198; 
divided íirst into Small and Big, 
by Dimishi, 19; dyeing in, 56 fn. 
Fâtni, a city in, 36; the name first 
given by Yáqút, 19; Sultan of, re- 
siding at Biyyardãwal according to 
Abul Eidã, 29. 

MaW, Big, 55,64, 65; I58fn.; -Daq- 
tan, in, 33; Kubrã wa Ktebir in, 

"^'50. ■ 

Ma'bar, Smaíl, 50. 

Ma‘bar, Small and Big, 32 and fn.; 
53-6 and fn.; inçluded in the 
country of the Côlas, 169, 
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MadiKÍa ■(Maduraippattinara)i Man- 
dari, Mandürqin and Mandürfín))) 
59-60 and fn.; opposite to the 
islatid of Sarandib, 173; associated 
vritii two articles of trade, 181; as¬ 
sociated with qannâ, 191 fw.; asso¬ 
ciated with sandal wood, 205; asso¬ 
ciated with tabãshír, 192 
camphor found on tbe slopes of a 
mountain near, 195; a main centre 
of trade, 181; Mas‘Mí, on tlie Mngs 
of, 153 fn., Pãndya Kings of, called 
al-Qãydi, 168 and fn.; taUsUr in, 
192-3. 

Maduraippattinaw, see Madura, 60 fn. 

Magnetised stone, 206. 

Méãkãl (lahãkãli), 124-25, 124 fn. 

Mahãmakhm (Mãmakliam), big 
sacrifice, instituted by one of tbe 
Perumal emperors, 92, 107 fn, 

Maharãj(a) (Mahraj), the King of 
Zãbaj (Java) 110 and fn., invaaion 
of Qumãr by, 176-79 179 fn.} 
islands of the, opposite to Qumâr, 
59; Qumãr, opposite to the island 
kingdom of the, 172-73. 

Mahmüd of Ghazna, expeditions of, 
to Índia, 94. 

Mahrãn, 68 fn.; four days’ distant 
from Útkín, 81 

Makamkam (Konkon), 43 and fn., 
206. 

Makka, Multan the, of the Hindus, 
93; Somnat compared to, in reli- 
gious itnporiance, 115, 

Makrãn, 69 fn., 70 fn. • . 

Malabar (Maníbâr, Mulay, Mali, 
Malibãr), 35, 45 fn., 61,66 fn.; 77; 
79; the name Malibãr first given 
to it, by Yãqüt, 19; its name Mani- 
bãr known to us through Idrisi, 19; 
associated with peppor, 201 , 202 ; 
country of pepper, adjoins Hunnúr, 
34, descriplion of, 56-59 and fn.; 
etymology of the Word, 58 fn.; íive 
days’ joumey írom Sandãn, 66 and 
fn.; Ma‘bar to the east of, 55, 


Mulaybár (Malibãr), Ibn Bapta on, 
58; a part of tlind, 24; pepper 
exported from, 34; referred to as 
the country of pepper, 58; §hinkli, 
a City in, 77; Tandiyúr at the 
extremity of, 83, and fn. 

Malan, an island, see under Sandãn, 
40. 

Malaq (Mullan), an island opposite 
Barúj and two days’ journey írom 
Sandãn, 28, 67, 63 fn. 

Maldives, 50 fn. 

Mali, island of, 35; üve miles írom 
Külam Mali, 46. 

Mali (island), same as Qullon, 35, 
40 ,46,47,48 fn., 58-59 fn.; 201; 203. 
Mali (Malabar), 45 fn., 66 fn. 
Malibãr (see Malabar), 19, 34, 56-59 
and fn., 88, 102 fn,, 151 fn., 201; 
202 . 

Malifattan, see Negapatam, 60 fn. 
Mâlik Ibn Dlnãr, construction of a 
mosque by, at Dahfattãn aceording 
to T4faí-aí-Mufãhidin, 32 fn., con¬ 
struction of a mosque by, at Jar- 
fattan, 41 fn,; construction of a 
mosque by, at Kasargod, 89 fn,, 
construction of a mosque by, at 
Pantalayini, 35 fn.; Malik Kâfür, an 
idol taken away by, from the 
temple at Srirangraii, 123 fn. 
Malvãn, (Sindhudurg, Sandãn), 68 
fn, 69 fn. 

Mand, an Mand, see also Küll, 40, 
52, 62-3 fn.; 68 fn.; 78 and fn. 
Mandai, a clty in Hind, 88; aloe 
obtalned at, 185-87; mixed up with 
Qâmxün by Yãqüt, 185 fn. 

Mandari (Madura), 68-60 and fn,, 
191 fn. 192 f». 205. 

Mandúrfín (MadursO, 69-69 and fn., 
153 fn,, 168 fn., 173, 

Mandurqin (Madura), 46, 47 fn,, 60, 
and fn,, 192-3, 195. 

Manlb& (Malabar), 19, 24, 34, 35, 
39 , 47,65, 57, 61, 66, 73, 75, 77, 81 
fn,; 83 and fn, 

Manlfattan (Nsgapaíam), 60, 60-61 
fn„ in Ma’bar, 55, 
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Mangalore (Manjarür, Manjarür- 
sãhl), 61 and fn., 159 fn; associated 
with pepper, 201 . 

Manjarür, a city of Malibãr, 34, 57 
and fn, 

Manjarür, at three (two)’ days’ 
journey from Ka’s Hayli (Hili), 
39, 40 fn.; a town behind Bãsrür, 

28. 

Mango, 199. 

Manjarür (Mangalore), 28, 34, 39, 40 
fn., 57 and fn.; 61 and fn., 201 . 
Manjavürsãh, a town, (see Manga¬ 
lore), 61 fn., 159 fn. 

Mankala, a city m Ceylon, 54; 55 fn. 
Man]çhar-rür-ííhanshi a R- coming 
írom the mt. in Balharã, 158 fn. 
Mãnkir (MaUched, Mânyakheta), 
capital of the Balharã, 62-3 and fn., 
95, 140, 142,155, 159; 160; 162 165; 
Kiriyya (Kanarese), spoken in, 
95, 

Mann, weight of two rothls, 110 ; 111 ; 
184, 192. 

Mansúra, 68 fn., fiíteen jparasangs 
from Sandãn, 67 and fn., Multan 
compared to, 115. 

Mânyakheta (Malkhed) see Mãnkir, 
the capital of the Rãstrakütas, 140. 
Maqdisi, 6 , 15, 16; on banana; 194; 
on cocoanuts, 197; on honey, 199; 
on mango, 199; on Sandãn, 65, 
66 fn., 68 , 69; ou Saymür, 69; 70 
fn., 72; on Sübara, 78-80. 
Marcopolo, the Venetian traveller, 1, 
4. 

Murhaks, a measure of distance, 28, 
34 'and fn., 40, 52, 67, 68 fn.; 69; 
70; 72 fn.; 74 and fn,; 78; 79; 81. 
Màriyammã, ‘plague mother,’ 124 fn, 
Marriage, in China and Hmd, Sulay- 
mân on, 103 and fn. 

Masqat, one month’s journey from 
Kül(k)am Mali, 45, 47 fn. 

Mas‘üdi, 5 fn., 6 , 7, 12; 14; 15; 18; 
137, 141, 142j 143, and Abú Zayd, 
13-14; referred to by Dinishqi, 19; 
on the abstinence of the kings from 
drinks, 102 and fn.; on the Al- 
A.G.-80 


Qâydi, (Pãpdya), 168 and fn.; on 
the amusements of the people of 
Hind, 102 and fn.; on ‘anbar, 187, 
190 and fn,; on the appearance 
of kings, 145; on the Balharã, 155- 
165; on Barü?, 27; on the diíferent 
kinds of aloes, 183, 184, 186, 187; 
on funeral in Sarandib, 149-50 and 
fn., 151 fn., on Hind, 23; 24; 
on Kamkam, 42-43; on Kanbãyan 
sandals, 205-06; on the King 
of Elephants, 171; on the Kings of 
Mandürfin, 153 fn.; on the Imow- 
ledge of medicine in Hind, 113; on 
the language of the people of 
Hind, 95; on the Lãrawi coast, 
53 and fn.; on Mandari, 59, 60 
fn., on' Mãnkir, 62-63, 62 fn.; 

**on the maimers of tíie Hindus and 
the CMnese, 99; on the measures 
of government, 146; on mode of 
waifare in Hind, 147; on the people 
of Hind, 95 fn.; on pilgrimages to 
Multan, 115; on qanná, 190; 
on Qumãr, 172-7; on the rainy sea- 
son in Hind, 121-22; on Sandãn, 65, 
66 , and fn., 68 , 69; on Saymür; 
69,72; on Sindãbüi’, 73 and fn.; on 
Eübâra, 78-80; on succession 
among kings, 145; on Tãna, 80 and 
fn.; 82. 

Mayd, (Meds?) 52 and 52-3 fn., 68 
fn. 

Mãyt, an island, 31 fn,, 172, 183. 

Mayuravarma, division by, of the 
country along the coast iiito sixty- 
four sections, 39 fn. 

Meais, preparation for, 152. 

Meds (Mayd?i), 52 fn. 

Megasthenes, on the seven castes, 133 

fn. 

Menon, Padmanabha K. P. on â 
Chinese factory at Quilon, 46 fn.; 
onMaK,48fn. 

Mines, 199-200. 

Miçr, an iqlim, 23 fft. 

Mithqãl, a measure of weight, 192, 

Mohit, a Turkish book of navigation, 
75 fn. 
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Mote Godáess, manifeslation of, 
124 h 

Mountaineers, jugglery of the, 118 and 
fn. 

Mount Delly (EGli) trace of tne 
kingdom of lU or Eli in, 39-40 fn.) 
64 fn. 

Muchiri, situated near tlie mouth of 
fte Periyâr, 51 fn. 

Muljaminad Ibn Istiâç( al-Warraq, 
mentioned by Abul Faraj, 14, 

Mulay (Quilon), 45, 48 fn., 58,68, í?, 
fn., 190,198, 201. 

Mulaybâr (Malabar), 48 fn,, 58. 

Mullan, see Malaq, 67, 

Multan, the Maklca of the Hindus, 93; 
94; 184; idol of; 124; pilgrimages to, 
115; at war with Qamiawj, 160, 

Muslims, death ceremonies among, 
and the relations of, with the 
Hindus, 108 and fn. 

Myrobalan, 200. 


Nahrwara, an important City in the 
north under the Balharâ, 144, 158; 
eight marJj.aks distant from Barüj 
by land, 28 and fn.; íood of the peo- 
ple of, 100; frequented by many 
Muslim traders, 108. 

Najãba, king, 171; kingdom of, asso- 
ciated with sandal wood, 205. 

Nakbàlüs, island of, at a distance of 
ten or fifteen days’ journey from 
Sarandib, 31 fn. 

Nâla^iyãr, on punishment for adul- 
tery, 112fw. 

Narasimha 1,11 and IV, 120 fn. 

Negapatam (Malifattan, Manifattan, 
Wãgapattanam), 60, 60-61 fn, 

Negrões, difíerent from the people of 
Hind, 91. 

Nubia, the name of a country, 150. 

O 

Ordeals, forms of, 109-111 and 111 fn, 

Çxen, veneration for, 106 and fn, 


P 

Pantalâyini (Fandarina) 35fn.; asso- 
ciated with two afticles of írade, 

Pantalâyini Kollam, (Fandarlnaii 3a 

, 

Pân^yas (‘Aba, al-‘Ãbidi, *»- 

Qãydl), 144, 153 fn., Ghãbn, 
and fn. 

Pàpdyan territory, 144; QimxSr íti, 
179 fn. 

Parasang,s, (8 miles) 41 fn,, 51 üíw 
52 and fn., 02, 03, 08 and fn., 79 fn., 
85fn,, 89. 

pa;tabanilhft, a festival atteíiatíi «y 
Govinda IV, 165 fn. 

Pearls, diving places of, 200. 

Pepper, 200-203, 202-203 fn,': 

associated with oight places, 181; 
exportcd from Malibãr, 57. 

Perfumes, 203. 

Pérsia, mamiíacím’e of poltery i», 
207, 

Perumals, institutioti of the Mahã'* 
mhhm festival by, 92. 

Pi^ari, (Viçári), 124 fn. 

Poets, waiting upon kings, 100. 

Polygamy, in China and Hitó, 103 
and fn, 

Pomegranate, coramon in Hiiiíl, 198. 

Prabhutavarija,« name of Gõviada UI, 
140. 

Praénottam ntnamãlikíi, authorsiiip 
of, attribuíed to tlie Iíã||rítkúla 
king Amogavarija, 143, 162 fn* 

Frisoners, treatment of, 113. 

Products, list of, 183-208. 

Prostiíution, 135 and fn. 

Pythvl Vallabha, a name of Oôvinda 

JIl, 140. 

Pfthvi Vallabha Mahlrljldhírija, a 
Me of Vikramiditya II, 14L 

Pulakèsi I (Satyãsraya Ôií Fylikwí 
Vallabha MahSrâja), 138, 

Pulakâsi 11 (Satyiámya tó Pi^ftvi 
Vallabha Mahârãja), 138-40, M2, 

Pu4o-ki-shô, see Pulakèsi II, 1311. 

Punlsliment for díÜerent offenca», 111* 
113 and fn, 
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Q 

Qatíi lead, 200; tütiya-hindí, the 
sublimate of, 192. 

Qâlün, a city in Hind, 88. 

Qamãrayãn, a town on Mt. Lahful- 
Kâfür, 88,184. 

Qlmarün, a town on Mt. LaMul-Kã- 
fúr,88. 

Qãma(i) rün (Assam) 184,187; con- 
fused with Qumãr by Yãqüt, 173 
fn. 179ín. 

Qâmrün, a title of the kings of índia,' 
156. ' 

Qâmrün, aloe in , 184; exported from, 
to Samandar, 89, 

Qãmuhul, the first city on .the borders 
of Hind, according to Istakhrl, 69 
fn.; Cathedral mosques in, 66, 70. 
Qannã, a kind of bamboo, 190,193 fn. 
Qanna (Henna) grown in Saymür, 
70; forests of, in Mandürqin, 60; 
tobãshir, extracted from the , roots 
of, 191. 

Qannawj, a big city in the kingdom 
of àl-kws, 114; an enemy of the 
Balharâ, 159-160. 

Qashmir, the inner, under the rule of, 
90; Samandar, a dependency of, 89. 
Qãmn, (al-Qánún al-Mas‘üdi), 17, 
20 fn,, 60; 79 fn,; 80; 82 and fn.; 
quoted by Abul Fidá, 67. 

Qashmir, 89; the hmer, ,90; the ruler 
of, a neighbour of the Balharâ, 
159. . 

Qãsim (Nluhammad ibn Qásim ibn 
Yüsuf Ihaqafi), Governor of 
Baçra, invasion of índia by, 4 and 
fn. 

Qãydi, arabicised form of Pãndya, 144, 
153 fn., 168 fn. 

Qayn, (Kãnapper, Kãliyâr Kõvil), a 
big city in Big Ma‘bar, 55, 64 and 
fn. 

Qayrah (Kâvêrippattanam) ,65 and 
fn., a city in Big Ma‘bar, 55. 
Qayi’anj. (Qiranj, Faranj), King; 171; 
172 and fn, 


Qazdãr, a country in Hind, 88. 

Qó|i, succession bereditary in the 
family of the, 145. 

Qazwini, author of a cosmography 
and geography, 5 fn„ 10 fn,, 19,69; 
70-71 and fn. 72; on baqqam 
tree, 194; on camphor, 195; on 
cinnamon, 196; on the difíerent 
kinds of aloes, 183, 185, 186, 187; 
on Faysür, 86; on fornication 
among the Hindus, 104; on Hind, 
23, 24; on Indian ethnology, 94; 
on Kawlam, 44, 47 and fn.; on 
JãjuUa, 86-7; on Kalba, 87; 
on ghayzurãn, 191; on Mandai, 88; 
on Mandari 59; 60; on Malibár, 
56; 57 and fn.; 59;, on mines, 
200; on mt. Jabal-al-KÜúr, 88; on 
mt. Lahful-Kãfür 88; on the 
people of Hind, 98; on pepper, 200, 
201-3; on pilgrimage to Somnat, 
115; on punishment for drinking, 
112 fn.; on qannã, 190,191; on Qaz¬ 
dãr, 88; on Qumar, 172-9; on 
rhubarb, 204 and fn.; on tabã- 
sjúr, 191, 192-3; on teak, 206; on 
the vailous sects in Hind, 129; on 
vases, 207. 

Qimãr, 31 fn.; Qumâri aloe procured 
in, 183. 

Qumãr, Kingdom of, 10 fn,, 65, 166 
and fn.; identification of, 187; 
opposite to the islands of the 
Mahàrâj, 59; positión of, 172-73, 
179 fn., a place in Hind, 187; 
situated between Jâba and Çanf, 
187; a town on mt, Jabal-al-kãfür, 
88; adminiatration of justice in, 

: 109; associated with Qumâri aloe, 
185; confused .mth Qâmarün 
(Assam) by Yãqüt, 173 fn. 179 
fn.; drinldng and fornication, un- 
lawful in, 174-75; extent of the 
kingdom of, 172,173; fornication in, 
103, king of, 175-79; people of, 
174; place of origin of the books 
of the people of Hind, 134 and fn.; 
punishinent at, for. drinking, 112 
and fn. 113; Qumâri aloe 
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exported feora, 183; Qumãri aloe 
named after, 184; Qumãri aloe ob- 
tained from, 187. 

Qurayshi, Ibn Wahab, a, 170 fii,, and 
171. 

‘Quarter’ ordered to be proclaimed 
by the Maharãj, 177. 

Qazdâr, QazwM on, 88, 

Quilon (Kawlam, KoUam, Kükam, 
Kükam-Mali, Kúlam, Külam Mali, 
Kúlü Mali, Mali, Mulay, 35 and 
fn., 40, 44, 48 and fn., 58-59 fn.; 
77 fn,; a ciíy in Malabar, 57 fn.; 
eighteen parasanga from Sandan, 
6G; five days’ journey from Sandân, 
45,48 fn., five miles from the island 
of Mali, 46; a montó journey 
from Masqat and Harkand, 45 and 
fn., 47-8 fn.; the first port of 

Hind, a month’s journey from 

Masqat, 45; last city of the country 
of pepper, 169; last city of Mani- 
bãr, 58; aloe wood brought to, from 
islands beyond the equator, 186; 
associated Wíth the baqqam tree, 
194, 195; associated with çrysital, 
198; associated with magnetised 
stone, 206; associated with mines, 
199-200; associated with mFoba- 
lan, 200; associated with pepper, 

201; associated with perfumes, 203; 
associated with qannã, 190; associa¬ 
ted with rhubarb, 203-04; asso¬ 

ciated with sandarac, 205; associa¬ 
ted with teak, 206; associated 
with thirteen articles of trade, 181; 
associated with vases, 206-07; 
camphor found on the slope of 
a mountain near, 195; IÇhayzurãn 
associated with, 191; a main centre 
of trade, 181; qannã abundant in, 
191; Sulaymãn on, 91. 

R 

Eahmã, King, 167., 

Rahmã, a kingdom, 157, 160, 
Eâhmar(n)iyí/a, (râjánumaraniyya) 
those who perform Râjânumarana, 
126 fn,> ; , ■ ; 


Rainy season in Hind, 121-22. 

Rãja Kuwayl (Kõlattiri), 41 fn. 

Râjánumaraniyya (Rãhmar(n)iyyai), 
128 fn. 

Rãja Simha, II, (Ratila), 153 fn. 

Rãjêndra Cõla, founded Gangaikopda- 
Cõ}apuram, 50-51 fn. 

Ra’s Hayli, (Hilí, Ui or Eli), a mt. 
at three days’ journey from Man- 
jarür, 39; Tandiyür, to the east of, 
83. 

Rãskumhuri, (Cape Comorin), 65 and 
fn.; the first localitiy in Ma‘bar 
from the side of Manibár, 55, 

Râ?trakütas, revival of the power of 
the, 140, 142. 

Ratila, Pãndyan King (Rãja Simlia?), 
153 and' 'fn,, 154, 167 fn. 

Ratl, one pound, troy, 130 and fn. 

Religious beliefs, of the people 
of Hind, 134, 

Religious faith, of the Kings of Hind 
and China, 148. 

Religious sects, in Hind, 122-29 and 
fn. 

Rheum (Rhubarb), 203-04, 

Rhubarb (Rheum), 203-04 and fn. 

Rice (corn, grain), 204, associated 
with eight places, 181. 

Roger H, Norman King of Sicily 18; 
ldrisi'0 Work on geogrsqjhy, 
written at the instance of, 17. 

Rulers, women, 145, 

Rüm, an icjlm, 23 fw., a kingdom; IGO. 

S 

Sacrifice for Kings, 106-07, 107 
fn., 146 

Süãaj-al-Hindt, leaves of rhubarb, 
204. 

Safüra (Saymür), 53 and fn. 

Sãhi, 65, 

Saimúr (see Saymüfi), 158 and fn. 

Saitânpúr, same as S(h)iddliãpúr, 74 
fn. 

Mvim, 93. 

Saji, 2S fn. 


I 

I 



éãkambhari, “herb-nourisher," 124 
fn. 

Sakbis, 32. 

éútism, 93. 

Salüqiyya, a breed of dog, 171. 

Sám^, a city in Hind, 89. 

Saraandar, a big town, 30, 49 and 
fn., 85 fn.; 89-90; aloe wood at; see 
Kãrmut 184 fn.; associated with 
rice, 204; Qãmarüni aloe associa¬ 
ted with, 183. 

Samarqandi, referred to by Dimishqi, 
166 and fn. 

Sandãliyya (Sandália, Candãla), 
musicians and singers, menial ser- 
vants, 132 and fn. 

Sandabür (Goa), 58 fn. 

Sandália (Sandãliyya), 132 and fn. 

Sandals-Kanbãyan, 205-06, 205 fn. 

Sandal wood, 205. 

Sandân, an island S(h)iddbap'ür, 
Shadãshivagad, Sindhudurg, Sindã- 
bür, (St. John’s point of Rennal), 
40,52,65-9 and fn .; 72,73-5 and fn., 
74 fn., 75, 79, 82 fn., 154 fn., five 
days’ journey from Mulay, 45 and 
fn., 48; five marhalas from Say- 
múr, 69,70; four days distant from 
Tâna, 80; four from Barüj 

along the coast, 28; on the Lãraw; 
coasf, 53 and fn., 68 fn.; to the 
West of Manjarúr, 61; two day’s 
journey from Ballq, 31; two days' 
journey from Malaq, 28; associated 
with banana 194; associated with 
cocoanuts, 197; associated with 
costus, 197; associated with crystal, 
198; associated with the date tree, 
198; associated with 10ayzurân, 
19),; associated with mango, 199; 
associated with pepper, 201; associ¬ 
ated with qannã, 190-1 associated 
with rice, 204; associated with teak, 
206; associated with twelve articles 
of trade, 181; cathedral mosque in, 
70; a centre for rice and honey, 70 
fn.; honey in, 199; a main centre of 
trade, 191; not meiitioned by 
piinishqi, 19, 


StinâMyya, a kind of stone used for 
roofmg, 206. 

Sandarac, 205. 

$anf (Charapa), 31 fn-, 179,184, 187; 
a city in Hind or China, or Sind, 
associated with aloe, 183, 185, 186; 
a towir on Mt. Lahful-Kãíúr, 88; 
three days’ journey from Qumãr, 
172. 

Sanjã, (i) (Sanjli), 49, 76 fn.; two 
days’ distant from Jurhatan, 40, and 
fn.; 76 and fn. 

Sahkarâcârya, 143. 

Sankaraguru, 143, 

Sankara Nãyaka, a Yádhava king of 
Devagiri, paid respects hy a Rãni 
of Básrür, 29 fn. 

Sanyãsis, in Hind, 119, 119-20 fn. 
Satyãsraya ári Pulakesi Vallahha 
Mahãrâja (Pulakãsi D, 138. 
Satyãsraya ári Prthvi Vallahha 
Mahãrâja (Pulakêsi H), 138-40. 
Saurapãtas, worshippers of the Sürya- 
pati, 125 fn, 

Çaylamãn al-(Cõía), 153 fn., 154 fn,; 

' 168-69. 

Sarandib, Sarandip (Ceylon), 25 fn,; 
26, 31 and fn., 35, 41, 58 fn., 59, 60 
and fn,; 68, fn., 69,70, 72 and fn,, 
92,114 and fn., Í19,148-51 and fn., 
172; 173. 

Sãmnmgraha, a Jaina mathematical 
Work hy Virãcãrya, 143. 

Sãvimale, a boundary of the Hoysãla 
kingdom, 32 fn, 

Çaylamân, arabicised íorm of Côla, 
’ 144, 167 fn. 

Saymür (Saimür), (Shirür), 68 fn,; 
69-72 and fn., 74, 88 and fn.; 
the kingdom of the Balharã ex- 
tended upto 143, 144, 158 and fn.; 
a city of Hind inentioned before 
Bani-hatan by Ibn íJawqal, 26; a 
*“city in Malibâr, 57 fn.; fifteen 
mrhalas from Ceylon, 72 fn.; five 
maridas from Sandân, 68 and fn.; 
near the island of Bullin, 31 on the 
Lãrawi coast, 53 and fn.; two days’ 
journey from Barüj, 28; associated 
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Wiüi banana, 194; assodated wth 
cocoanuts, 197; assodated with eigW 
articles of trade, 181; assodated 
with mango, 199; assodated with 
perfumes, 203; associated with 
qanná, 191; assodated with rice, 204; 
associated with Saymún aloe, 187 
and fn.; cathedral mosques in, 66; 
honey in, 199; Lâriyya spoken in 
95 ; a main centre o£ trade, 181; 
Saymüri aloes, 71. 

Sciences, cultivation of, in Hind, 113- 
14. 

Seljuq Turlcs, invasion of the eastorn 
half of the Islamic world, by, 17. 
Sljabúqa, 202. 

Shadãsivagad, (Sindôbvr), 73*75. 
^Sh-shah a title talcen among tlie 
the Aghzãz, 157. 

Shâkriyya (Ksatriya) caste, 130 and 
""fn.; Idngs chosen from the, 145. 
Shãkthariyya (Satk§atriya|), caste, 
129 and fn, 

Shalãhit, an island, 31 fn, 

Shãliyãt (Chãliyan]|) a city in 
Mambár 73,76 fn., 77 fu. idcntificd 
with Beypore, 76 fn.; Jews in, 77. 
Sharki, Indian qannS, 191. 
S(h)iddhãpür (Saitãnpur), Sindãbur, 
73-75 and fn, 

ghinkli (Cranganore, a city of Mant- 
“’bár), 73, 76 fn., 77, 77 fn; Jew» in, 
76. 

Shirúr, same as Saymür, 69-72 , and fn. 
Shüdariyya (Südaria) cultivators, 
husbandmen, 131 and fn. 
ghubr, coast of, 189 fn, 190 fn, 
Sikiht-al-TmânJã, eonsists of two 
parts, the first by Sulaymãn and 
tho second by Abü Zayd; odited 
and printed by Langlos, 7-12,14, 
Sin-al-Sin, Balharâ and Jawât said 
to be on the border of, 158, 

Sind, 24,35,53, 70 fn, 71; 87; 94; 95; 
185; Barü?, a port for the vessels 
Corning from tho port of, 27; con- 
sidered by the Arabs as a separate 
çountry, 83; death cerenioht®» 


among the Muslims of, 108; langu- 
ago of, diíferent from that of Hind, 
95 ; pilgrimage of the people of, to 
Multan, 115; rainy season in, 182. 
Sindibúr (Sandân), a títy and a 
qa.?ba, 28,32, 38 fn,, 39, 53 fn.; 58, 
61,66 fn,, 67, 79,80; 82 fn,; 154 fn. 
Sindhi dínâr, a coin, 164 fn. 
Sindhudurg (Sandân), 65-69 and fn, 
Sindi Parasang (eight miles), 158. 
Sinjll, 30,41 and fn, 51 and fn, 85 fn{ 
one day's distanco from Bãbattan, 
26; associated with rice, 204. 

Sírâf, a town in Persiti, 0 and f»i., 
10, 170 fn, 199; Abü Zayd, th» 
nephew of the goveraor of, 13. 
Slaughter of animais, 99 and fn, 

SlavB girls, maintaincd by the king 
of Qiimãr, 175, 

Somnat, tlie kingdom of, 53; templ» 
at, the bigge-st in Hind, 115. 
Souppara of the Periplus (Subira, 
Supara (m), 69 fn., 80. 
Srlkandapuram, samc as Jurbatan, 
41 fn. 

êrirangam, 123 fn. 

éri Wlabha, a name of Govlnáa IK, 
140, 

Bt, Jobn’s point of Rcnnal, sos San- 
dân, 68 fn, 

Strabo, on lhe seven castes, 133 fn, 
Sübãra Sürabãya, Siiíâla, Sufâlat-al- 
Hind’ Süfira, (the modem Su¬ 
para (m), or Suporá) or Uand 
Târa, 88, 40, 52, 65, 68 and fn; 69; 
78-80 and fn.; about íive mrlmhs 
from Sandân, 66-67; on the lámwi 
coast, 53 and íu., menlioned kíore 
Akíintl by Dimliuil 25; associated 
with cocoanuts, and costus; 197í 
associated witb íivo articlos of trade, 
181; associated with pcnrls, 200; 
associated with Bandahi, 206; clovo 
exported from, 197; lirlyya apoken 
in, 95; a main centre of trade, 181. 
Succession among kings, MS. 

Sudaría (^hüdariyya), cultlvaíow, 
husbandmen, 131 and fn. 
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âufâla (Süfira)' see Súbãra, 79 and 
fn. 

Sufâlat-al-Hind (Súbãra), 197. 

Súfãra, see Súbãra, 79 fn. 

Sulaymãn, 5 fn., 6,13,15,16; 18; 19; 
91,134 fn, 137, 141,142, 181; date of 
7-12; and Mas'üdi, 14; mostly fol- 
lowed by Ibnul Faqíh, 13; on the 
abstinence of the people of Hind 
from drink, 101 and fn.; on the 
administration of conquéred terri- 
tory, 147; on the administration of 
justice in China and Hind, 109-12; 
on the amusements of the people 
of Hind and China, 103; on the 
appearance of jhe people of Hind, 
95, 97; on the army in Hind, 147; on 
the Ballrarã, 155-165; bn tlie béard of 
the peoriie of Hind, 97 and fn.; ou 
tlie beauty and dress of the people 
of .Hind and China, 95; on the be- 
lief of the people of Hind in the 
transmigration of souls, 134; on tho 
buildings in China and Hind, 135; 
on the burning of tlie dead in Hind, 
105; on the Chtnese having no 
Science, 114-15; on circumeision 
among the people of Hind and 
China, 104; on the cleanliness of 
the people of Hind and China, 98; 
on the conventions observed on the 
death of a relative 105; on conver- 
sion to Islam, 108 and fn.; on the 
cultivation of medicine and philo- 
sophy in Hind, 113; on date tree, 
and fruits, 198; on the difference in 
details of religion between the people 
of Hind and Cliina, 134; on the dress 

, and ornaments of the peopâe of 
Hind, 96 and fn.; on the food of tlie 
people of Hind and China, 100; on 
funeral ceremony in Sarandlb, 148- 
49 and fn. 151 fn.; on lEnd, 23; 
on Kainkam, 42; on Kawlam, 44-45, 
45 fn,, 47-48 fn.; on king Qay- 
raiij, 171; on the kings of Hind be- 
ing independent of each other, 146; 
on Kükam-mali, 91; on Malibâr, 
66 , 57; on marriage and martial 
customs in Hind and China, 103; 
•on tíiG people of Tilwa, 91; on 
Polygamy in China and Hmd, 103; 


on the slaughtering of animais, by 
the people of Hind and China, 99; 
on succession, 145; on the title 
'Balharâ,’ 12; on the treatment of 
prisoners, 113; on the use of rice 
by Indians, 92; bn the wars among 
the kings of Hind, 146-47. 

Çüliyãn, arabicised form of CÔla, 53, 
144,153 fn, 169. 

Süliyãn, R, 56. 

Sultan Ma:^úd of Ghazna, Birüni, a 
Client of, 15. 

Sundara Pãndya, dispute of, for suc¬ 
cession, 54-5 fn, 

Sung annals, of the Ghinese, 4. 

Sun worship, temple at Konark, 126 
fn. : 

Supara (Suparem, Souppara) same 
as Súbãra, 80. 

Supara (m) Súbãra, 69 fn. 

Suparem (Supara, Souppara), same 
as Súbãra, 80. 

Sürablya (Súbãra?), 66 fn., 78, 


H 

Tãbah (Tãnahi), 53 and fn. 

'^ábâi’-aUlf[aijawãn, a mss., 153 fn., 
154 fn., 168 fn. 

Tabãshir, exported fróm Mandürqin, 
60; extraoted from the root of the 

’ bamboo, 191-93, and fn ,; King of, 
a neighbour of the Balharâ, Í59. 

Tàfar, a title of the Kings of fridia, 
156. 

Tãfin, 171. 

Tailappa, conquered Kakkala ia 
battle, 141. 

Talakâd, a boundary of tlie Hoysala 
Kingdom, 32 fn.' 

Tàmiffii, òn'onbar- 2 anji, 188,. 

Tamluk (Abina?), 85 fn. 

Tãna (Bãna, Tãba, Tânna, Thana), 
34 and fn., 37, 65, 67. 74; 79; 80- 
82 and fn.j íour days’ distant from 
Sindãbür aocording to Idrisi, 74 and 
fn.; on the Lãrawi coast, 53 and 
fn.; associated with fabries, 198; 
associated with qannâ, 191; asso- 
eiated with tabãshir, 191 fn., 
193; associated with three artiçleti 
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, of trade, 181; Lãriyya spoken in, 
95 ; ninth city along the coast 
of Hind, according to DiniiÉ<l^i 
Tãna^, a town on the coast, 81 and 
fn. ^ _ 

Tandã, (Tondi, Thondi), a city m 
Big Mate, 25/íi.; 33, 36; 55; 82 and 
•Jn,; Fãtni, the qaçha of, 36. 
Tandiyúr (Kadahmdi, Kadaltondi), 
extremity of Manibãr, 58, 83 and 
jn. 

Tãnshiyya, a kind of fakic, 198. 

Tãra, a small island near Súbãra, 40, 
79; associated with cocoanuts, 197; 
TãriJá~i~faban on the erabassy of 
Farmêsha (Pulakêsi II), to Kljusraw 
Parwiz, King of Pérsia, 139 fn. 
ptariyya (dirham), a coin, 161, 164 
and fn. 

Tawqir ibn Yaqtún ibn Ijiám ibn 
Nüh, Hind and Sind said ío be 
two brothers of Üie son of, 24 and 
fn. 

ÍTayüma, an ?sland to the left qf 
Mãyt, 31; five days’ jouraey írom 
Qumãr, 172, Hindi aloe avaÜable íü, 
183, 

Teak, 206; associated with three 
places, 181, 

Thana, saine as Tana, 82 fn. 

Theft, punishment for, 111 and fn. 
Thoná (Xandãl), 36. 

Xibet, 24. 

Tilwa, (Tuluwa), 147 and fn.; in the 
country of pepper, 57; Snlaymân 
on tlie people of, 91. 
Tiruvanjikulam, same as Vanji?, 44 
fn. 

IToddy, noí known to the Arabs, 

102 . 

JCop^ (Tandâ, Côfan Tori;^i), 25 fn,, 
82 and /n. 

TuhfuUahMufâhlâín, 32 fn., 35 fn„ 
39 fn., 97 fn., 108 fn.; on tho mosque 
constructed by Mãlik ibn DMr at 
Jaríattan, 41 fn. 

Turks, land of tire, on Üie norlih 
of Hind, 24. 

Túsári, a town, 83 and fn. r 
Mfip, 199-200, 

Tútiya fíkdí, the subliraate of qpk‘% 
lead, 192. 
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Tümk-i-WãUjâh a work of Btnhân 
Ibn Hasan, 108 fn. 

Tyndis of Ptolomy, ídcntifícation of, 
83 fn, 

IJ 

Übkín, an islíiiid, sco iinder ÍJtkín, 
40, 52, 52-3 fn., 68 fn,; 73 uiul 

‘ümân, 190; ‘anbar sold nt some place 
near, 189. 

tfposatlia, a festival among the 
Buddhistó, 127 Jn, 

Ürnashin (Orissa), IlO, <15 mui fn.; 
íweive paríisaiiíls íroin Bítiuaiidiir, 
88 . 

Üt(b)km (Aubkin, rcc also under 
líülí), 4Ü, 52, 52-53 f-t.; m in.; 
78 and fn., 8ÍI-34 and jn. 
associated with qanná, 15)0. 

t 

Valarpalláiiain :(BudfaU5n), 2!) fn, 
41 fn.; the choseii scui oi Val!ul)lia 
Ft-runiâl, 30 jn, 

Vallübha Ferunutl, VuiuriWiUinuin, 
the cliüsen seat of, 50 ín. 
yaliabhaiüja (Valiabha-ray, Baila» 
ha-ray, iíalliiutay, HaiUiMiü, or 
Batel), 138, 141. 
yallabíia-ray, a eomipled íuna oí 
Valiabliarajy, i«5. 
yaíiji, identilicatiuii of, 44 jn. 
Vãraqasi (HenamO, 93. 
yasco da üawm, 55 jn, 
yases, 200-07. 

yitópipura (Bâdinni), oapilal oí tlie 
Câlukyas, 138, 142. 
yikramaditya II, lhe grealest «f tlw 
later Câíukyas, 141; Bilhana, o» 
the security m the kiugdom of, 
143. 

yimala, authorship of Froátwtofft 
ntumãlika, atlribuled to, hfâ. 
Vira Ballàla, put an ond to the power 
of the Cllukya dynusly, 141. 
yíricirya, auéor of tiro Mrmw-* 
groJwt, 1®. 

Vira NIrSyíina, a title of Amoga# 
varça, 140, 

Vira By^a, dispute of, feí suo*’ 
cession, 54-5 fn, 
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W 

Wajrâm-al-dhahab, the temple at 
Karürã, 44 and fn.; pilgrimage to, 
116. 

Wayhind (Wohind), account of, by 
Maqdisi, 16. 

WazÍT, succession hereditary in the 
family of the, 145. 

Wohind (see Wayhind), 16, 

Women, ahsence of, frora the army 
in Qumãr, 175; of the kings, not 
veiled, 148. 

, y 

yã‘qübh 5 fn., 151; 141; author of the 
Fragmenta, 13; on ‘anbar, 187, 188 
and fn.; on tire Balharã, 155-16? 
on the different kinds of aloes, 183, 
186,187; on Kaníkam, 42-43; on the 
kingdom of al-Fãrit, 154, fn.; on 
the kingdom of al-§aylamãn, 168; 
on Qumãr, 172-79; on teak, 206; 
on women-rulers, 145; on bakkam 
tree, 194; on Barüs, 27, 28; on 
camphor 195; on cinnamon, 196; on 
oloves, 196-7; compiler of a 
big geographical dictionary, 18-19; 
on the different kinds of aloes; 
183, 184, 185, 187; on Fãknür, 
33-34; on the Gulf of Füfal, 37 apd 
fn,, on Indian ethnology, 94; on 
Jãjulla, 86; on Kawlam, 44, 40, 47 
46 fu.; on iKhayzuiãn, 191, on 


Mahar, 53; on magnetised stone, 
206, on Malibãr, 56, 57, 59; on 
Mandari, 59, 60; on mines in 
Quilon, 199-200; on Mt. Lahíul- 
Kãfür, 88; on myrobalan, 200; on 
pepper, 200,201, 202; on qannâ, 190, 
191; on Qumãr, 172-9; on rhuharb, 
203; 204 fn.; on sandalwood, 
205; on sandarac, 205; on Saymür, 
69, 70-71, 72; on Sonrnat, 115; 
on tahãshir, 191,192; on teak, 206; 
on vases, 206-07. 

Ycsãrat (Yessare), rain 181 and fn, 
Yemnite dress, 86. 

Yüan Chuang, Chinese pilgrim, 139. 
Yule, on the identifieation of Jur- 
fattan with Cannanore, 41 fn.; on 
the identifieation of ■^linkli, 76 
fn,, on Sandãn, 68 fn. 

Z' 

Zâbaj (Java), city of, 110 fn.; a coun¬ 
try, 179 fn.. bordering on Hind, 24; 
island kingdom of the Maharáj, 173; 
invasion of Qumãr by the Maha- 
rãja of, 176-79, 179 fn. 

Zamorins, preside over the Mahâ- 
makham festival, 107 fn. 

Zanj, Negro tribes of the east coiist 
of África, 95. 

Zanj, the narae of a country, 156, 
'170 fm, 189 fu., 190 fn. 

Zayn al»Din-al-Ma‘bari, author of 
Tubfat-al-Mujãhidm, 97 fn. 





